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Tress two works supply us with much canous information com- 
eoeng 0 pemne oS Shey en ee when a poor 
y succeeded im reducing all Naples under hes com- 
ate after the fall of thes adventurer, as sudden and 
extraordinary as his rise, a hero, after the most astonishing per- 


sonal efforts, ale eatabnhing a new ernment the rom 
of that which so mean an agent had been to overthrow 


story affords a melancholy proof bow much revolutionary move- 
ments are in the power of the lowest and most ignorant of the 
people, and how insufficient are courage and talent of the highest 
order in extinguishing a conflagration which has been kindled by 
the most triflin ondien. 

The works which serve for our text throw considerable light on 
each other, and present, with some farther assistance, an interest- 
ing view of the stormy epoch at which our readers may remem- 
ber that the attention of England was withdrawn from events 
passing in foreign countries, by the convulsions experienced at 
home during the great civil war. 

The Memoirs of the Comte de Modene are the production of 
a man of rank, attached to the Duke of Guise’s person as a gen- 
tleman of his chamber; for in the seventeenth century the old 
feudal custom was yet maintained, according to which, persons of 
undoubted nobility entered into the families of princes, as they 
now do into those of sovereigns, without being looked on as dero- 
fe ating from their condition by the sacrifice of their independence. 

he Count appears to have been a sincere friend to the Duke, 
but incurred his displeasure from causes which we shall notice in 


due place; and though he admits his patron’s high qualities, he is, 
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The dominion of Naples and Sicily having passed from the 
imperial house of Hohenstauffen, to the royal family of Anjou, in 
the manner we have related in a former number (No. VI. p. 595,) 
continued in the possession of that family till the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In 1505, after various changes of masters, 
into which it is not our business here to enter, the sovereignty 
of these states devolved by conquest and by treaty upon Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, King of Spain, husband of Queen Isabella, 
under whom, and whose descendants, for the next 200 years, they 
were governed by delegates, bearing the title of Viceroy. 

It is seldom that viceroys can exercise their charge with ad- 
vantage to the country over which they are temporary and dele- 
gated sovereigns. ‘The very instability of their power, the ne- 
cessity of maintaining their interest at the court of their sovereign, 
and the desire to improve their own fortune, all tend to withdraw 
them from any attention to the duties of their government beyond 
what is necessary to keep all quiet, and assure themselves that no 
explosion shall take place during their brief space of authority. 
It may well be doubted however whether more active cares and 
more strenuous exertion in the management of the dependent 
kingdom, would be the surest road to the favour of their sovereign 
and his ministers. All measures tending materially to the ame- 
lioration of a government must be necessarily slow in their opera- 
tion, Whatever unpopularity attaches to such innovations at the 
commencement is the portion of the viceroy who may introduce 
them, while whatever merit or reward follows their happy issue 
must belong to his successors in office. A lieutenant or viceroy 
has as little temptation to venture on such experiments, however 
confident of the beneficial final result, as a tenant to stock his 
orchard with walnut plants, which cannot bear fruit till long after 
his lease has expired. It is well however when a viceroy is con- 
tented to be merely passive in his high office, and negatively a 
clog on the improvement of the state. But the situation being 
frequently given to some nobleman of high pretensions, em- 
barrassed by debts, and overwhelmed by a large family or con- 
nections meriting his assistance, it too often happens that he 
considers the province over which he presides less as a country 
to be fostered and rendered happy under his charge, than as 
a mine from which he is to extract for himself and his de- 
pendants within the shortest possible space (for how can he 
reckon on the length of opportunity to be afforded him?) the 
greatest possible quantity of wealth. Revenue also is the usual 
demand from the court of the sovereign; the remittance of large 
sums forms the best mode of upholding the interest of the 
viceroy at home, so that he is at once instigated by avarice and 
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ambition to extort from the unfortunate people committed to his 
care, and that by imposts of the most oppressive kind, what- 
ever former governors may have left them of wealth or tangible 
property. If we add that the viceroy is a native probably of the 
mother, or rather the step-mother country, a favourite of the king 
or minister, and at any rate occupied for the advantage of the 
former as well as his own, it may easily be foreseen that the 
complaints of the oppressed people will not, without the utmost 
difficulty, find their way to the royal ear, and when they do 
reach it, are likely to be treated with contempt or displeasure, as 
mutinous or calumnious. 

In the long list of viceroys of Naples who had held the office 
during the century and a half which the Spanish dominion had then 
lasted, we are afraid that the characteristics of by far the greater 
number were such as we have here given. The picture given 
by Giannone of the state to which this beautiful kingdom was 
reduced at the period we are speaking of, is equally striking 
and impressive. ‘ In the kingdom of Naples,” says that his- 
torian, ‘‘ the flames of Vesuvius were not so numerous as the 
internal fires by which the state was consumed. In this kingdom 
the Spaniards had placed their principal means of defence, because 
its wealth and fertility were such as to supply both men and money 
to every other province when attacked. Its fertility and opulence 
might have always supplied needful demands, if the incessantly 
craving rapacity of the Spanish ministers had not totally exhausted 
and robbed it even of its natural riches: but as in Spain 
that viceroy was most esteemed who contrived to extract most 
money, there was no machine which was not had recourse to in 
order to obtain the consent of the nobility and people, which was 
necessary to impose the taxes, and to extort the largest possible 
sum of money from them. As these were sold to the highest 
bidder, the burden was thus perpetuated, and the system of 
extortion aggravated; for the purchasers being foreigners, prin- 
cipally Genoese, greedy only of gain, there was no sort of vex- 
ation and cruelty which, reckless of the miseries of the wretched 
populace, they did not practise. Nothing more remained to 
be taxed, and the necessity still increased.” Istoria di Napoli, 
lib. xxxvii. cap. 2. 

The expensive wars of Philip II. in the Netherlands had 
occasioned such heavy debts and disbursements, that his indolent 
son Philip II1., and his grandson Philip LV., both of whom exhi- 
bited the same nullity of character, saw no other resource but in 
authorizing, or, to speak more properly, permitting the most op- 
pressive exactions on the people of their wide-spread dominions. 
Besides drawing imposts, direct and indirect, to an extent almost 
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incredible, the viceroys of Naples had exacted what were called 
donatives or free gifts, equivalent to the benevolences of the 
English royal revenue, and equally free as the latter were bene- 
volent. The amount of those free gifts, from the time of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic to that of Philip IV., was no less than 
forty-six thousand millions of ducats, in addition to the regular 
revenues. 

The happy climate and rich soil of this enchanting country 
were such as to afford almost unlimited scope for this rapacity on 
the part of the Spanish government and its viceroys. ‘The people 
subsist without murmuring on what the earth produces, almost 
spontaneously; and even their dress, in so mild a climate, is so 
simple as scarcely to be counted an article of expense, while many 
never look nor wish for any other habitation than cellars or the 
most wretched huts. In other respects the land was wealthy, and 
the commerce of the city considerable, and there was perhaps 
no place in the world, from the revenues of which so little was 
subtracted for the actual support of the lower classes, who lived 
in a state of contented indifference to many of the sensual enjoy- 
ments which are in poorer countries indispensable to comfort. 
‘The Spaniards were aware of this, and also of the happy and 
good-humoured turn of the populace, who, light and gay-hearted, 
are as easily amused with showy processions, festivals, popular 
music, and such trifles, as they are cheaply satisfied with food 
and raiment; and, while in their ordinary state of mind, are as 
tractable under a bad or indifferent government, as they are con- 
tented with the slightest shelter against the elements. But the 
temper of the Neapolitans strongly resembles that of their cli- 
mate, which in general fair, serene, and delicious, profuse of 
fruits and flowers, is nevertheless subject to sudden convulsions 
of the hurricane, the earthquake and the volcano. The exterior, 
however, retains its wonted serenity of appearance until the 
moment of explosion, and no visible signs, physical or moral, 
warn those who are concerned to fly from its terrors. 

Rodriguez Pons de Leon, Duke of Arcos, succeeded Don 
Juan Alphonso Henriquez, Admiral of Castile, as Viceroy of 
Naples, early in 1646. ‘There was a war at that time raging 
betwixt France and Spain. The former kingdom was under the 
administration of the celebrated Cardinal Mazarin, who followed 
with unequal steps the policy of his great predecessor Richelieu, 
in endeavouring to diminish the power of the House of Austria, 
and for that purpose supported the Catalonian insurgents in a 
civil war against Philip IV. While the Admiral of Castile was 
Viceroy of Naples, he had been urged to send troops and money 
to support his master in the insurgent province; consequently he 
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convoked the parliament of Naples, from whose bounty he 
requested a free gift to meet the necessities of the ruling go- 
vernment. Upon being assured by this assembly that the 
resources of the city were entirely exhausted, and the people 
reduced to the last extremity of distress, the viceroy withdrew 
his demand. This compliance with the popular voice was repre- 
sented at the Court of Spain as a dereliction of his duty to the 
crown. The admiral received peremptory orders to persist in 
his demand, and being of a noble and humane disposition, he 
preferred the resignation of his office to becoming the agent of 
oppression. 

The successor of this just and high-spirited nobleman was a 
man of very different stamp. ‘The Duke of Arcos was haughty, 
sullen, and resolute in right or wrong; vindictive in his temper, 
but capable of concealing his resentment, and of postponing 
revenge till it could be taken safely. These are national faults, 
but the Duke of Arcos was also subtle and treacherous—attri- 
butes which are held alien to the Spaniard’s proud but generous 
character. 

Scarcely was the new viceroy arrived in Naples when he saw 
himself in a manner forced on those harsh and unpopular courses, 
to avoid which his predecessor had retired from office. France 
had sent a fleet into the Mediterranean to disturb the Spanish 
possessions in Italy, especially to endeavour to take advantage of 
the discontents in Naples, and again to organize, if possible, the 
French or Anjou faction, once so powerful in that kingdom. 
Against this expedition the Duke of Arcos equipped an arma- 
ment, which was successful in frustrating the proposed disem- 
barkation, and in beating off the French squadron. 

To meet the expenses of this armament, and of keeping up a 
force to guard against the attacks of the French, who had pos- 
sessed themselves of the strong holds of Tuscany, the viceroy had 
recourse to the parliament, which voted an extraordinary gift 
of a million of ducats, leaving it to him to devise the tax by which 
that sum was to be raised. ‘The practice of that day was to bor- 
row the amount of such gift of some capitalist, to whom a branch 
of the public revenue was mortgaged for the interest and repay- 
ment of the loan, and who generally derived an exorbitant profit 
from the transaction. In this case the lender and the million were 
soon found, but it was not so easy to devise an impost for the 
purpose of repaying it, as every existing branch of revenue was 
already similarly engaged. It was proposed by Andrea Nau- 
clerio, the eletto del popolo, (a sort of provost of the merchants,) 
to lay a tax of a carlin per pound on all the fruit and vegetables 
that were brought to market, and which, in point of fact, formed 
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the principal articles of food to the temperate Neapolitans. This 
proposition, after some objections, was finally adopted, and the 
édict, imposing it, was issued on the 3d of January, 1647. On 
several former occasions this very tax had been had recourse to, 
but it was almost always taken off immediately, from the expe- 
rience of its odious and oppressive nature. ‘The edict was no 
sooner published, than there arose a deep murmuring among 
the people, made desperate through the oppressive character 
of a regulation affecting their daily food, and calculated to 
abridge them of that, which men out of providence, if not from 
humanity, give to their very labouring cattle—sufficiency of natural 
aliment. From murmurs they proceeded to threats and violence ; 
every time the viceroy went abroad, his coach was surrounded by 
crowds, loudly calling out for the abolition of the tax; numerous 
placards were exhibited denouncing its oppressive character, and 
one night the booth in the market-place, where the duty was col- 
lected, was burnt down. The symptoms of an approaching 
insurrection became so alarming, that various councils were held 
by the viceroy, in order to devise some other tax of a less grievous 
nature; but such was either the want of credit in the government, 
or of skill in its financial advisers, that no feasible substitute was 
either suggested or adopted, and the tax on fruit continued to be 
levied. ‘The discontent and clamours of the people became in con- 
sequence every day greater and greater, and there were not want- 
ing instigators who added fuel to the flame, and urged that the 
opportunity was at last arrived to throw off the yoke of their 
Spanish oppressors. Among these, two priests, Julio Genuino, 
and F. Savino, a pettifogging attorney, Cieco d’Arpaya, and a 
gunsmith, Gennaro Annese, made themselves very couspicuous. 
On the 12th of May the admiral’s galley, the chief of the Spanish 
flotilla then lying in the harbour, with 300,000 ducats on board, 
took fire and blew up, with the strongest appearance that the 
disaster arose from treachery. The popular discontent became 
at Jast so threatening, that the viceroy considered it safe, at the 
risk of still farther increasing it, to forbid the annual procession, 
in honour of St. John the Baptist, on the 24th of June, lest the 
concourse should lead to open insurrection. 
Among the populace at this time was a young fisherman, who 
observed and shared deeply the general discontent. His anger 
and resentment had been roused by the rough treatment which 
his wife had experienced from the tax-collectors, who, detecting her 
‘in the act of concealing a small bag of flour in order to evade the | 
payment of the duty, had put her in prison. Her husband paid a 
fine in order to obtain her release, but swore vengeance upon | 
the oppressors, and was not long in finding the opportunity of | 
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fulfilling his vow. This man’s name was Tommaso Aniello* of 
Amalfi, commonly called Masanie.1o, for whom fate had des- 
tined such rapid change of condition as never mortal underwent 
within the same space of time. He was of middle stature and 
handsome countenance, with lively dark eyes, short, curly hair, 
a frank and bold address, noted among his companions for smart- 
ness and activity, and about twenty-four years of age. He wore 
a fisherman’s blue jacket with white linen trowsers, a sailor’s red 
woollen cap on his head, and was barelegged and barefooted. 

Matters had arrived at this pass, and preparations were making 
by the populace for the celebration of one of their great festivals, 
that of Our Lady of Carmel, which takes place in the middle of 
July. One of the amusements, in which the people took the 
greatest delight on that occasion, was the mock siege of a wooden 
fortress of considerable elevation, erected on the site of the ancient 
castle, which was defended by fishermen, disguised as Turks, 
against the attacks of the lazzaroni in their ordinary attire. The 
better to enable them to perform their part, both parties were 
accustomed to assemble on the three Sundays immediately pre- 
vious to the festival, forming themselves into companies, carrying 
small canes, marching about, preceded by a standard, and making 
a display of their newly-acquired discipline. Our journal now 
commences. 

July 7th.—This being the second Sunday before the festival, 
there was an unusually early assemblage of boys and young people, 
who were to be actors in it, headed by Masaniello, who had been 
chosen the leader of the besieging party; being market-day, there 
was also a large concourse of peasants and gardeners from the 
surrounding country, and the supply of fruit and vegetables was so 
abundant that purchasers could not be found for it. The tax- 
collectors insisting upon receiving the duty for all, whether sold or 
not, a dispute arose whether it was to be paid by the countrymen 
or the retail dealers; the dispute was referred to Nauclerio, the 
eletto del popolo, who decided that it must fall upon the person 
who brought the fruit to market. One of the persons aggrieved 
by this decision happened to be a peasant from Pozzuoli, and a 
brother-in-law of Masaniello. Indignant at the decision, he took 


* The author of Le Duc de Guise 4 Naples mentions, that in an insurrection which 
broke out at Naples exactly a century before this, (in 1547,) on account of the Spanish 
government wishing to introduce the Inquisition into that kingdom, another Masaniello, 
a fisherman, had headed the insurgent fishermen and lazzaroni. On this point we find 
the following remark in a curious volume published recently, Mélanges d’une petite 
bibliotheque, per Charles Nodier, p. 361.‘ When the revolution of 1647 broke out at 
Naples, a unanimous tradition attested that liberty had been on the point of being con- 
quered a century before by another Tommaso Aniello of Amalfi, and that this man had 


died predicting to his countrymen that they would be delivered at the end of another 
century by one of his descendants,” 
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the basket of figs, which had given occasion to the dispute, and 
throwing it down, scattered its contents about, at the same time 
exclaiming, “ This belongs to me, I give it to you, my friends ;— 
our tyrants shall have none of this at least.” “ Let them have 
some of it!” said Masaniello, who stood by his side, and snatch- 
ing up a bunch of figs, struck Nauclerio over the face with it. 
His example was instantly followed by his numerous companions. 
Masaniello then addressing them in bold and ready eloquence, 
such as the occasion demanded, conjured them to stand by him, 
promising, in the most decided terms, redress for the grievances 
of which they had to complain. They then commenced acts of 
violence, broke down and destroyed the booths of the tax- 
collectors, burst into the houses of such as were conceived to have 
enriched themselves by farming the imposts, and spread alarm 
through the whole city. Their numbers had by this time in- 
creased to many thousands, armed with weapons which they 
had taken from gunsmiths’ shops, and wherever they could find 
them. They compelled the Prince of Bisignano, a Neapolitan 
nobleman, to go with them and act as their chief; but being 
shocked at their excesses, and alarmed for the consequences, he 
contrived to make his escape. Contrary, however, to the custom 
of ordinary rioters, the insurgents took no spoils for their own use. 
Mutinies and riots often commence with scruples on the part of the 
actors to profit by pillage, but it is seldom that these vehement 
patriots do not finally give way to temptation. ‘They next pro- 
ceeded to the viceroy’s palace, forced their way into his presence, 
despite of his guards, and peremptorily demanded the abolition not 
only of the new gabelle on fruits, but of all other imposts whatso- 
ever, demands which, under the immediate influence of terror, the 
viceroy assented to. They then destroyed the most valuable effects 
in the palace; the viceroy himself endeavouring to escape from 
the insurgents by throwing himself into a coach, was discovered, 
abused, and grossly insulted ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he succeeded, by throwing money among them, in effecting 
his retreat into the Castello Nuovo. The populace then, by una- 
nimous consent, placed themselves under the command of Masa- 
niello, who was installed “ Captain-General of the most faithful 
people of Naples,” and such coadjutors and counsellors were 
added (chiefly of low rank and infamous character) as appeared to 
him best qualified to assist him. He used little council however, 
and while he sat by a chafingdish of fire, by which he spent the 
night, at the Tower of the Carmelites, which he had made his 
head-quarters, his advisers could only draw from him these 
words: “ I feel a weight like boiling lead in my head, but the 
Virgin and Saints appear to me every night, and promise me their 
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protection. I have assured the aie that I will give them free- 
dom, and they shall be free.” By his directions the prisons were 
broke open, and the captives set at liberty; the few inhabitants 
who resisted were put to death; and one house, where there 
chanced to be a quantity of gunpowder, was blown up, an acci- 
dent which cost eighty-seven persons their lives. 

July 8th.—The people having once tasted the pleasures of 
license, prepared with tenfold force to repeat their riot. In the 
meantime the Duke of Arcos was taken absolutely unprovided. 
He had indeed about three thousand soldiers, most of them Ger- 
mans and Spaniards. But though he garrisoned the three castles 
Nuovo, dell’ Uovo, and Saint Elmo, the citadels of Naples, cut- 
ting them off by hasty fortifications and entrenchments from the 
city, the number of troops was scarcely sufficient to protect these 
important strong holds, and such out-posts as were essentially 
necessary to their defence. A German regiment of five hundred 
men was defeated and disarmed in an attempt to enter the city. 
The provincial militia were even more easily repulsed, and many 
joined the insurgents. ‘Thus it became almost evident that the 
city, and ultimately the kingdom of Naples, were lost to Spain, 
in case the nobility and gentry of the city should unite with the 
populace against the government. ‘There were no doubt dead! 
feuds of old standing betwixt the two orders, and Arcos, though 
secretly as hostile to the nobles as to the people, resolved to 
make use of the former in negotiating a truce with the latter, 
in order to effect a general pacification, and prevent the 
ominous conjunction of their forces. He employed in this 
perilous negotiation a Neapolitan nobleman, the Duke of Mata- 
lone, whom he held at that time a prisoner in the Castle Nuovo, 
and who was easily prevailed on, by flattery and promises, to for- 
get for the moment his own injuries, and undertake the part of 
mediator between the Spanish viceroy and the insurgents. Suc- 
cessful and unopposed, the multitude now raised their demands. 
They required not only the abolition of all the imposts, but the 
restoration of all privileges granted by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and his successor, Charles V., to the citizens of Naples; in par- 
ticular, with a view of becoming acquainted with the full extent 
of these immunities, they demanded the production of a charter, 
written, as they said, in letters of gold, and granted by Charles V. 
to the city of Naples. Whatever were the viceroy’s motives, 
whether he had no such deed, or did not choose to deliver it, he 
acted equally foolishly and criminally in endeavouring to palm on 
the populace some other document in place of that which they 
required. As for his unfortunate envoy, the Duke of Matalone, 
they seized on his person, loaded him with insults, and dragged 
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him to prison. In the meantime they followed their course of 
burning and destroying the houses of all whom they regarded as 
enemies of the people, and inspired such general terror, that 
bodies of a hundred men fled at the approach of one of Masani- 
ello’s lazzaroni, although they were merely ragged lads, armed 
with long poles headed with iron hooks, usually employed for 
steering their boats, but now wielded for the purpose of pulling 
the gentlemen (as they said) from their horses. The very women 
took arms and formed themselves into companies, marching 
through the streets with muskets on their shoulders, swords by 
their sides, and poignards in their bosoms. Others brought their 
children in their arms, and made them cast burning brands into 
the houses of the Duke of Matalone and other nobles, whom 
they now considered their enemies as much as the Spaniards. 
“ These lambs,” they cried, “ shall take vengeance for the loss 
of the bread they have been deprived of by traitors!” 

July 9th.—The insurrection was equally progressive and in- 
creasing. The insurgents, after overcoming the efforts of a com- 
pany of soldiers, placed for the protection of that important post, 
possessed themselves of the steeple and church of St. Lorenzo, 
which commanded the city. Masaniello and his successors in 
his stormy exaltation as chief of the people, made use of the great 
bell of that church as a tocsin or alarm bell, and the Duke of 
Arcos was wont to say, long after, that he never heard it toll with- 
out thinking of the judgment peal. Cardinal Filomarino, Arch- 
bishop of Naples, was now employed, instead of the Duke of 
Matalone, to negotiate with Masaniello and the people. He 
was a subtle and sagacious churchman, popular with the citizens, 
from having occasionally taken their side against the Spanish go- 
vernment, to which he was not supposed to be partial, though 
willing to contribute the weight of his character and influence to 
effect a pacification in this dreadful emergency. After much 
cavilling, he convinced the people and their leader that he had 
sufficient powers from the viceroy to assent to all their demands, 
and that the papers which he exhibited, and to which the viceroy 
expressed himself willing to conform, were the authentic charters 
of Ferdinand and Charles V. 

July 10th.—Masaniello had appointed a general rendezvous 
of the people to be held im the Piazza del Popolo, to hear the 
terms proposed by the cardinal. But events took place which 
gave a different turn to affairs. Various parties of banditti, long 
the dishonour and plague of Naples, seeking naturally to find 
their own advantage amid rapine and slaughter, now made their 
appearance. ‘They were welcomed as friends of the people, and 
one of them, named Perrone, a particular confidant of Masa- 
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niello, was entrusted with the care of the prisoners who had 
been arrested. The Duke of Matalone being under this per- 
son’s charge, (of whom he had formerly some knowledge,) found 
little difficulty i in engaging him, and another chief of banditti, 

named Pepé Palombe, by a promise of twelve thousand ducats, 

in an attempt to end the insurrection by assassinating Masa- 
niello. “ At the same time the imprisoned duke was allowed to 
escape from custody. An immense throng. of citizens crowded 
the square where the assembly was held, when five hundred ban- 
ditti assembled among them, completely armed and well mounted. 
Their appearance in such numbers excited suspicion, and Masa- 
niello required them to dismount and divide themselves; instead 
of this order being obeyed, seven arquebuses were fired at the 
Capo del Popolo, so near that they burned his shirt, though not 
a ball touched him! The populace instantly discharged a volley 
of musketry on the troop of banditti, and killed thirty of them ; 
the rest fled into a neighbouring church, which notwithstanding 
the respect usually paid in Catholic countries to such an asylum, 
proved no place of refuge. ‘The gates were unhinged, the vaults 
resounded to the fire of musketry, while the people slew the 
wretches at the very altar, flooding the church pavement with 
gore. Such of the banditti as were ‘examined and executed con- 
fessed the existence of the plot to assassinate Masaniello, after 
which they hoped to disperse the insurgents, by assaulting them 
at unawares, while astonished at the loss of their captain. “Other 
reports were added,—namely, that mines were formed below the 
Piazza del Popolo, where the insurgents were to meet,—though, 
in truth, the conspirators had neither time nor means for such a 
gunpowder plot. All agreed, however, in naming the Duke of 
Matalone, and his brother, Don Joseph Caraffa, as the insti- 
gators of the conspiracy, who were immediately sought after with 
the most vigorous alacrity. Masaniello, meantime, remained in 
the great square, surrounded by the heads of the slain banditti, 
planted upon pikes, exaggerating the dangers which he had en- 
countered, and calling for vengeance on “the aristocracy. The 
Duke of Matalone had the good fortune to make his escape, 
but his brother, Don Joseph Caraffa, fell into the hands of the 
people, who were dragging him before Masaniello, when a butcher, 

called Michael de Santis, “struck off his head with a cleaver. His 
miserable remains were brought to the insurgent chief, who © 
struck and spurned the senseless body, which was afterwards 
gibbetted in the market-place. Masaniello’s rage against the 
banditti was so great that he ordered that no person, even ladies 
of condition, or priests of the highest orders, should dare to wear 
long garments in the streets of Naples. Even cardinals and pre- 
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lates were obliged to go in such succinct dress, as to warrant that 
they were not banditti in disguise carrying arms under their 
robes. The nobles and aristocrats were compelled to surrender 
their arms to the popular officers, and with admirable consistency, 
an excise on all eatables brought to market was imposed, for the 
maintenance of that revolutionary government which had its 
origin in the abolition of the gabelles. 

he scene is well described, and without exaggeration, by the 
author of the “ Le Duc de Guise 4 Naples.” 


“‘ Horrid outcries rent the air; bleeding carcases were tied to horses’ 
tails, and, attended by fishermen and sailors, were dragged through the 
streets; children, covered with blood, ran behind, followed by women 
and lazzaroni, carrying the royal banners, and firing muskets into the 
windows. Inthe market-place was a wooden scaffold hastily constructed, 
and inclosed by a circular range of pikes, on which the insurgents fixed 
the heads of their victims, while their mangled bodies laid below, bound 
with ropes to the palisade. Masaniello ascends the scaffold, still dressed 
as a sailor, with sword in hand, his eyes staring, and foaming at the 
mouth ; ‘ Bring the head of the traitor!’ he exclaims, and then insults 
the remains of Joseph Caraffa; he speaks to him in mockery, he touches 
his hair and ghastly lips, while the multitude raise the most ferocious 
acclamations. In all quarters victims are sought after; even the old 
and helpless are not spared, and their bodies are dragged about ; the 

ares are covered with carnage, the streets resound with cries of 


squ 

afright, the palaces are in flames. The churches, however, are open ; 
the altars are invested with the ornaments of the festivals for the dead ; 
and before the Most High, priests and prelates call for peace, bewail 
the victims, and pray for the guilty. In passing by the churches, the 
ruffian, who has just committed murder, or the incendiary, who still 
brandishes his flaming torch, uncovers his head, kneels for a moment, 
and each returns to his work of destruction.” 


July 11th.—In the mean time, the accommodation proposed 
by the viceroy, through the mediation of the Cardinal Filomarino, 
though somewhat checked by Perrone’s conspiracy, was still pro- 
ceeding. ‘The truth is, that whether the conspiracy succeeded or 
failed, the Spaniards were the party sure to benefit by it. Had 
Perrone effected his object, they would have been rid of Masa- 
niello; and although he had failed, the death of Don Joseph Ca- 
raffa, with other consequences, had removed all possibility of a 
reconciliation between the nobles and the people, of which the 
viceroy was so justly apprehensive. Assisted by the two persons 
we have already mentioned, Genuino and Arpaya, who had been 
formerly employed in political business, Masaniello had a set of 
articles drawn up, in which the gabelles were abolished, all 
former privileges renewed and confirmed, and the actors in the 
late tumults, including himself and his counsellors by name, 
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assured of pardon. These articles. were read publicly in the 
church of our Lady of the Carmelites, after bie the Cardinal 
Filomarino passed in procession to the Castello Nuovo, followed 
by the whole tide of the population, amid loud acclamations, a 
this occasion Masaniello, at the cardinal’s suggestion, exch 
his mariner’s habit, which he had rendered more awful than = 
perial robes of Tyrian purple, for a splendid suit of cloth of silver, 
and mounted on a fine charger, proceeded to pay his respects 
to the viceroy, who received him with the utmost respect, and had 
an opportunity to see the wonderful and alarming influence which 
this fisherman had attained over the populace. Vast numbers of 
the msurgents had crowded in after the procession, and filled 
the castle yard. Alarmed at the length of Masaniello’s stay, they 
began to show symptoms of uneasiness. The Capo del Popolo 
was then with the cardinal and viceroy in the cabinet of the latter, 
when stepping to the window he silenced them by a word of his 
mouth and a signal of his hand. At another signal, all the bells 
of the city were tolled; at a third, the deafening peal was silenced. 
He waved his hand, and the people shouted; -he placed his finger 
on his lips, and the roaring multitude became hushed as death, 
Finally, he commanded them to disperse to their homes, and the 
court yard, as if by: magic, was evacuated inan instant. The viceroy 
and his courtiers looked at each other with astonishment. It was 
no wonder that the viceroy felt it necessary to recognize the autho- 
rity of captain general of the people in a demagogue possessing 
such complete influence over his constituents. The Duke of Arcos 
went so far as to put a gold chain round his neck, and to salute 
him by the title of Duke.of St. George. So closed the fifth day, 
the events of which augured a restoration of public tranquillity. 
July \2th._—The events of this day proved, however, that peace 
was yet far distant. Masaniello, agitated perhaps by apprehen- 
sions of the banditti, no longer received petitions and applica- 
tions in the open market-place, but at a window of his own cot- 
tage, which was close by it, where he stood in his fisherman’s 
dress, with a loaded blunderbuss in his hand, which put the 
suitors in some terror for the reply which they might possibly 
receive. His house was surrounded by numerous guards, and 
on this occasion he exhibited himself— 


 ___ as a man busied about decrees, 


Condemning some to death and some to exile ; 
Ransoming one, or pitying ; threatening the other.” 


The petitions which were presented to him, he himself being 
unable to read or write, were examined and answered: by masked 
secretaries, who wrote the necessary reply, which the Capo del 
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Popolo attested by a mark. His sentences, his executions, his 
burning and pillaging, still indicated his being thoroughly im- 
bued with that implacable hatred to the aristocracy, proper to a 
man of the lowest class. 

July 13th.—A solemn ceremony was appointed to take place 
in the cathedral, where Masaniello presented himself before the 
viceroy, the cardinal archbishop, and the whole of the constituted 
authorities of the kingdom, holding a drawn sword in one hand, 
and the charter of Charles V. in the other. Here, after religious 
service, the Duke of Arcos took a solemn oath to observe the 
articles stipulated betwixt him and the Capo del Popolo on the 
part of the people of Naples. In the course of this ceremony, 
Masaniello, for the first time, showed marks of deranged intellect. 
In discussing the different articles of the capitulation he made 
freakish and absurd interruptions, and at the conclusion of the 
solemnity was with difficulty—almost perforce—prevented from 
stripping himself of his ceremonial dress, in order to resume his 
mariner’s rags, in presence of the viceroy, the cardinal, and the 
whole assembly. The viceroy, on returning from the ceremony, 
seeing the wife of Masaniello at a window, saluted her with the 
greatest respect. 

July 14th.—This day, being Sunday, the eighth of the insur- 
rection, the conduct of Masaniello became still more capricious 
and fantastic than on the preceding,—attracted general notice, 
and began to diminish the respect paid to him even by the igno- 
rant multitude. In the morning he resumed the exercise of his 
judicial functions ; afterwards gave orders for the surrender of the 
principal posts to the Spanish troops, and at the moment the 
popular chiefs were attending him in council, rushed out sud- 
denly, half undressed, mounted his horse, and gallopped off to 
invite the cardinal to sup with him at Pausilippo. ‘The cardinal, 
not daring to refuse, excused himself from accompanying him 
immediately, on account of his spiritual duties, and promised to 
join him in the afternoon. Masaniello then proceeded to the 
viceroy’s residence, and invited him also to be of the party; the 
Duke of Arcos contrived to excuse himself, but gave orders that 
his barge should convey the Capo del Popolo to the foot of Pau- 
silippo. On his way to the barge, he committed all sorts of ex- 
travagances, and on his arrival at Pausilippo, he went into the 
church to hear mass; after which he threw himself into the sea, 
swimming about with his clothes on, and an hour afterwards 
ordered supper. It was supposed that Masaniello at this time 
had been poisoned with some liquor having the power of creating 
lunacy. We believe the art of medicine knows no such drug as 
would destroy the mind, leaving the body uninjured, though there 
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is no want of liquors by which a temporary suspension of the 
faculties may be produced. To these also Masaniello applied 
himself, having drank twelve tumblers or flasks of the wine called 
Lachryme Christi, a dose which could not tend to calm his frenzy. 
He was carried home, and, for the first time probably since his 
exaltation, slept soundly. 

July 15th—The ninth day of the insurrection exhibited 
fresh proofs of Masaniello’s frenzy, and every class of persons 
began to be equally tired of its consequences, which were some- 
times ludicrous, sometimes fatal. The people of every condi- 
tion, and even many of the popular chiefs, headed by Genuino 
and Arpaya, expressed an earnest desire to be rid, by whatever 
means, of their own beloved Capo del Popolo. With this view 
a new conspiracy was formed to assassinate him, as one whom 
friends and foes were alike desirous to be rid of. During the 
day, he kept his absolute authority in complete exercise. He 
drew his sword and cut furiously around him,—became, in short, 
so outrageously mad that his attendants and friends were forced 
to bind and secure him for the night. 

It is probable that the mind of this demagogue had always the 
strong tendency to insanity, which is so frequently visible in men 
capable of bold and daring actions, and indeed, where license is 
given to the passions, in men of genius of every description. In 
his rapid rise to despotic authority Masaniello was like the boy 
who ascends a precipice step by step, but becomes giddy and ter- 
rified when, unsupported and alone, he looks around him from 
the summit. For the indulgence of vanity, that fruitful source 
of madness in various shapes, no one indeed could have so much 
cause as a poor fisherman, whom a week of tumult had raised to 
be the companion and controller of princes. The possession of 
arbitrary power has deranged many, and being so suddenly ac- 
quired as it had been in this instance, it must undoubtedly have 
had a deleterious effect. Masaniello’s rapid and stupendous ele- 
vation was the most unlooked-for occurrence of the kind which 
had perhaps ever been witnessed. Personal apprehension, which 
almost always accompanies, and sometimes is sufficient of itself 
to cause insanity, was inseparable from the situation of Masa- 
niello,— possessed, as he must have felt himself, of a ‘* power 
too great to keep or to resign.” His extravagant fears of the 
banditti, and of the nobles by whom he believed them to be 
instigated, is one proof of his feverish alarm; it is another that 
he would take no food from any other hand than that of a relation 
called Pizzacarolo; while he often expressed his belief, that within 
a week after he had resigned his authority he would be slain, and 


his body dragged through the streets. Lastly, want of sleep is at 
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once a cause and a symptom of madness, and Masaniello for seve- 
ral nights was, notwithstanding the fatigues of the day, visited 
with insomnium. He had scarcely laid him down in bed when he 
would start out of it, exclaiming “ Up, up, there is no sleeping for 
us till we are masters of Naples!” It is needless surely to seek 
farther for causes of Masaniello’s insanity. No ‘“ Colchick drugs” 
can be more potent to create and promote frenzy than vanity, the 
consciousness of arbitrary power, the uncertainty how to proceed 
in circumstances altogether new and peculiarly arduous, the press- 
mg apprehension of conspiracy and death, the constant and 
strained exertion of mind, the effects of increasing daily toil, and 
the privation of nocturnal repose. 

July 16th.—U pon the tenth and last day of his singular career, 
Masaniello, escaping from his best friends, (those who detained 
him in custody as a lunatic,) rushed into the church of del Carmine, 
the day being the festival of the Virgin patroness. The cardinal 
Filomarino performed the service, and after its conclusion, Masa- 
niello, in a desponding mood, harangued the people with a crucifix 
in his hand; complained of being forsaken by them, mingling 
expressions which were of a pathetic description with such as 
were utterly irrational and ridiculous. He behaved with such in- 
decorum of speech and gesture, that the priests were obliged to 
withdraw him from the pulpit by force. ‘To the cardinal he next 
had recourse, expressing his purpose to resign all his power to 
the viceroy. ‘The prelate with difficulty prevailed on him to 
enter the adjoining cloister, and cease interrupting the prayers , 
of the congregation. While the unfortunate man was yet in the | 
cloister, the assassins, few in number, but followed by many | 
others who favoured them, burst into his place of refuge, ex- | 
claiming “ Long live the king of Spain, and death to Masaniello!” | | 
— Do ye seek me, my people ?” answered Masaniello. “ Here | 
Iam!” As he turned round he received the fire of four arque- 
buses, which killed him on the spot, giving him but time to ex- | | 
claim,—‘‘ Oh ye ungrateful traitors!” So low was his popularity 
fallen, that the thousands, then assembled in the church of del | 
Carmine, heard, without the least emotion, that Masaniello was || 


slain. Thereafter his head was carried to the viceroy, and his | / 


body, after being dragged through the streets by a rabble of boys, | 
among whom the nobility threw pieces of money, was at length | 
tossed into the city-ditches. 

But the flame which Masaniello had kindled was not extin- 
guished by his death. Even in the morning which succeeded his 
exit, some of the striplings, who had constituted the guard and 
lictors of their murdered captain-general, sought out his disho- 
noured remains, and carried them to the cathedral. The mangled 
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corpse was afrayed in royal robes, decorated with a crown and 
sceptre, and after being carried in funeral procession, followed by 
thousands of armed men, it was at length solemnly interred in 
the church, with many tears, prayers, and lamentations. 

Thus ended the short but eventful life of Masaniello, who, in 
the course of ten days, rose from the most humble situation to an 
unrivalled height of despotic authority; and after reigning like a 
monarch, was, by common consent, shot and dragged through the 
city like a mad dog, yet finally buried like a prince, and almost 
worshipped as a saint. It is worth while to look somewhat more 
closely at a character subjected in so short a space of time to such 
extraordinary vicissitudes, 

There are two classes of persons, both remarkable for the 
parts they have performed in life, who must yet be carefully dis- 
tinguished from each other. The first consists of the men of com- 
manding genius and strong character, who may be considered as 
arbiters of their own destinies, and those of others. ‘They possess 
force of mind and power of judgment, if not altogether to direct, 
at least to influence and controul their fellow-men. The second 
class consists of mere creatures of circumstances, which elevate or 
depress them as the tide of events chances to ebb or flow. The 
first resemble the experienced mariner, who can manage to steer 
his course even by means of gales which seem the most adverse ; 
the second may be compared to an unskilful landsman, who drifts 
at the mercy of wind and wave. There can be little hesitation in 
affirming that Masaniello belongs to the second class, and that his 
extraordinary rise was rather the work of fortune and contingency, 
than of his own device in the conception, or his own exertions in 
the execution. 

As this opinion has been disputed, it is proper to mention our 
reasons for entertaining it. We conceive that whatever task is 
undertaken upon premeditation by a man of talents must exhibit 
in its progress some marks of a regular purpose and plan. Of 
this we can see no traces in the commotion effected by Masa- 
niello. The fact is, he appears to have had no plan or principle 
whatever, except the very obvious idea that the imposts were un- 

opular and disagreeable, and therefore desirable to be got rid of. 

his was what he called freedom, and it is indeed the most popu- 
lar and most tangible notion of freedom among the lower orders 
in all countries. “ Independence,” said a South American to 
Captain Basil Hall, “ eonsists in getting a shirt cheaper by nine- 
tenths than we used to do.” When Masaniello proposed to restore 
his country’s freedom, all he meant was a removal of the imposts, 
and the vagueness of his ideas upon the topic is best understood 
from what he said concerning the apparitions of saints and angels, 
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and the scalding lead in his brain. This hatred of taxation was 
probably the feeling of all men of his class in Naples, and he being 
an active, bold, and probably half-mad fellow, spoke out loudly 
what every one thought. But he entertained no purpose whatso- 
ever of freeing his country from the Spanish yoke. On the con- 
trary, he professed the deepest devotion to Philip IV., never 
named him but with signs of respect, and paid almost supersti- 
tious honours to his portrait. And when one of his advisers sug- 
gested the alternative of calling in the French to back their insur- 
rection, he threatened if he heard a word more on the subject to 
bring him to trial as a rebel. He was no less unable to form a 
scheme which might give the Neapolitans, by union and cordiality 
amongst themselves, the means of opposing a bulwark to the op- 
pression of their Spanish masters. Above all, Masaniello was 
totally destitute of that knowledge of mankind so essential to a 
truly great leader, which enables him to select counsellors and 
assistants suitable to the times and the purposes in which he is 
engaged. Julio Genuino was a subaltern political agent, grown 
old in paltry intrigues, in which he had so conducted him- 
self as to be branded and condemned to the gallies. By Ma- 
saniello’s influence he was chosen the Eletto del Popolo. Cieco 
d’Arpaya was that most degraded of beings, a paltry retainer of 
the law, conversant in the tricks and subtleties of his profession, 
but incapable of receiving or comprehending its nobler lessons. 
He also had been a galley-slave at Oran, yet was, on the selec- 
tion of the Capo del Popolo, recommended to be chosen coun- 
sellor of the insurgents. Such were his civil auxiliaries! His 
military assistants were as unhappily chosen. Dominico Perrone 
had been a thief-taker, a profession which he exchanged for that 
of a captain of banditti. He became Masaniello’s lieutenant. 
Gennaro Annese, of whom we shall have more to say hereafter, 
was a common gunsmith, an ignorant and brutal mechanic, cruel, 
avaricious, and cowardly; yet one of the most important quarters 
of the city was entrusted to his charge. All these four men were 
faithless to Masaniello; and though Perrone failed in his attempt 
to assassinate him, the other three were accomplices in his actual 
slaughter. Of his other adherents, whom he distinguished by 
appointments, not one seems to have been recommended by 
character, probity, or talents. 

It would be doing Masaniello injustice, however, if we did not 
add, that having no distinct prospect of rendering essential service 
to his country, he was at the same time totally free from any 
sinister views of personal aggrandizement. He appears to have 
been sincere in his wishes, that when he had set Naples free,—by 
which he understood the abolition of imposts,—the government 
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of it should be committed to a popular management, composed o 
such men as we have mentioned. The Memoirs of 1828 record 
a singular circumstance with regard to this point, on the au- 
thority of De Santis. While, on Friday, July 12th, the sixth 
day of the insurrection, he was sitting in his judgment-seat, a 
female masked, or man in woman’s habit, approached and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Masaniello, we have reached the goal, a crown is prepared, 
and it is for thy brows.”—“ For mine?” he replied, “ I desire none 
but the green wreath with which we honour Our Lady’s festival in 
September. When I have delivered my country I shall resume 
my nets.”’—* You find them no more. Rebellion should not be 
undertaken, or it should be carried on to the end.”—*« I will re- 
sume my nets,” said Masaniello steadily. ‘ You will not find 
them,” said the intrusive monitor. ‘“ What, then, shall I find ?’— 
** Death!” answered the masked figure, and withdrew into the 
crowd. An evidence of the purity of his intentions, though 
combined with gross ignorance, was afforded by the rigour with 
which he insisted on the destruction of the treasure and rich move- 
ables found in the houses which were destroyed during the first 
days of the tumult. Latterly, indeed, he yielded to the sugges- 
tions of Genuino and d’Arpaya, that these things should be pre- 
served for the good of the state, and for the purpose of presenting 
them as a donative to Philip IV. in place of the abolished gabelles. 
But whatever was the case with regard to less scrupulous insur- 
gents, he participated in no plunder, until vanity produced mad- 
ness, or madness vanity. On the whole we may conclude, that 
he was a man whose principal characteristic was the boldness 
with which he pursued an object ardently desired, but who was 
alike incapable, from want of knowledge and talents, to avail 
himself of the success which so wonderfully crowned his enter- 
prise. How far his cruelty was the effect of natural disposition, 
or a consequence of his malady, is a question that must be left to 
Him to whom alone it can be known. 

Masaniello had not been dead four days when new disturb- 
ances broke out betwixt the populace of Naples and the Duke of 
Arcos. They discovered that in the agreement made betwixt 
them and the viceroy, the duke had privately excepted from the 
abolished gabelles those which were in existence during the 
reign of Charles V., and all such as had been farmed by the go- 
vernment to any individual. Other causes of jealousy intervened 
before these suspicions could be allayed, and the populace, now 
organized and accustomed to combine and use their superiority 
of numbers, again rose in insurrection. They advanced to renew 
the blockade and investment of the castles and posts maintained 


by the viceroy, and the war, which had been suspended, was in a 
great measure renewed. 
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The leaders of the populace, being at length conscious that 
they stood in need of more experienced advisers than their order 
could supply, resolved to supply the place of Masaniello by elect- 
ing Don Francisco Toralto, prince of Mess, anobleman of Spanish 
origin, of gentle and popular manners, and who had distinguished 
himself as an officer in defending Catalonia against the French. 
The unfortunate nobleman saw the whole danger of accepting a 
command to be held at the pleasure of a fickle and uncertain 
people, who would assuredly set down to their leader’s imputed 
treachery the bad success which might be owing to their own 
want of discipline. On the other hand, if he raised banners 
against the viceroy, he subjected himself to the pains of rebellion. 
To guard against this he communicated secretly with the Duke 
of Arcos, and obtained his sanction for accepting the command 
of the popular army, in order at once to restrain them within the 
bounds of discipline, and temporize till they should grow weary 
of the fatigue and dangers of war. This was on the 23d of 
August. 

By the influence he possessed with the new commander of the 
popular forces, and by the opportunity which he thereby obtained 
for bribing several of the Neapolitan chiefs, the viceroy obtained 
a truce, until he should receive instructions from Spain, and in 
the meanwhile exerted himself to revictual the three citadels and 
increase the number of his forces. The articles of truce con- 
tained a number of popular clauses, to which the viceroy hesi- 
tated not to consent for the time, under the internal belief that 
the court of Spain, to which they were to be ultimately referred, 
would be sure to reject them. 

On the first of October a fleet of five-and-thirty large vessels 
entered the port of Naples, and by display of the royal standard 
from the castles, the people learned that King Philip’s natural 
son, Don Juan of Austria, was on board one of the ships com- 
posing this princely armament. On the event of this young dig- 
nitary’s arrival being known, the Neapolitans showed great joy, 
anticipating that he brought the ratification of the articles which 
had been sworn to by the Duke of Arcos. It would appear how- 
ever that the viceroy, from a spirit of revenge, and smarting under 
the mortifications and insults he had received from the Neapo- 
litans, had persuaded the youthful commander that he had no 
alternative but to employ force in reducing them to obedience. 
Two days after the arrival of the fleet, therefore, without any an- 
swer being returned to the deputation sent to invite the son of 
their sovereign on shore, and while the citizens were preparing to 
receive him with every mark of personal respect—without any 
declaration that the truce was terminated—the Spanish troops 
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were suddenly landed from the vessels, and united with those in 
the castles, after which, with swords in one hand and torches in 
the other, and commencing a most furious cannonade on the city 
from the forts and shipping, they made a general attack on all the 
posts in possession of the people, which lasted for three days. This 
treacherous attempt met with its deserved fate. ‘The insurgents, 
rallying vigorously, repulsed the Spaniards in every direction. 
Open war was the consequence, without the possibility of renew- 
ing a treaty which had been made a cloak for such treachery. ‘The 
situation of the Prince of Massa now became excessively delicate. 
Considering the King of Spain as his lawful sovereign, he had 
undertaken the office of captain-general of the popular forces, as 
being likely to afford him the means of accomplishing a reconcili- 
ation between the sovereign and the people. The prospect of this 
was indefinitely removed, and his situation rendered him the direct, 
although involuntary, enemy of the Spanish government; while 
the Duke of Arcos’s treachery had rendered any pacific arrange- 
ment next to impossible. The prince’s motions were now closely 
watched by the people, and indicated coldness, if not unwilling- 
ness, to exert himself in their cause. He visited the posts with less 
punctuality, and was frequently absent at the almost daily skirmishes 
which took place betwixt the exasperated factions. ‘This conduct, 
it is said, was owing to the persuasions of his wife. By his 
courage and composure the Prince of Massa escaped the conse- 
quences of one tumult, in which the people threatened his life. 
But the causes of the public suspicion increased, and were fos- 
tered by those favourite chiefs of the populace who envied his 
authority. His general of artillery went over to the Spaniards. 
A mine wrought under his direction, to destroy the cisterns of the 
Castle of St. Elmo, failed of its effect. The Prince of Massa at 
last became the victim of a popular tumult, headed by Gennaro 
Annese, the gunsmith already mentioned, and was beheaded 
without even being allowed time for his devotions. His head 
was paraded on a pike, his body dragged through the streets, his 
heart torn out with the brutality usual in such proceedings, and 
presented to his wife in a silver basin. No one can doubt that 
the people did wisely to deprive the Prince of Massa of his com- 
mand; as, from the beginning, he accepted it by constraint, and 
with a reservation of his sworn fidelity to Spain. To have dis- 
missed him in safety would have been an act of humanity; his 
murder was only the means of rendering the breach betwixt the 
nobles and the people irreconcilable. ‘This was accordingly the 
case. ‘The provinces of the kingdom were in as disorderly a state 
as the capital. Large troops of banditti pretending or possessing 
commissions from the popular chiefs, overran some districts. In 
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others the nobles and their feudal followers took arms, assembled 
a flying army of 3000 horse, declared common cause with the 
Spaniards, and blockaded the city, preventing the importation of 
corn, and threatening Naples with famine. Even Gennaro Annese, 
who by.a tumultuary election had been created captain-general of 
the people, could now see that, without foreign assistance, the 
populace of Naples must be subdued by the united force of the 
Spaniards and the nobles, whom they had driven into making 
common cause. To obtain this assistance envoys were despatched 
by him and his council to Rome, to France, and to every other 
country of which they thought the rulers might be moved to lend 
them succour. ‘This brought new actors upon the scene. 

Henry pe Lorraine, Duke or Guisr, was one of the most 
remarkable men at the court of France. Richelieu had, indeed, 
subdued and chained to the throne those great princes whose 
power had repeatedly shaken it; but their children still continued 
to cherish the high spirit of chivalry which had been the idol of 
their fathers; and glory and lady’s love were no less the topics of 
the court than when Francis I. did homage to the beautiful Diana 
of Valentinois at Fontainebleau. 

The Duke of Guise united in his person the qualities both 
of the romantic heroes of the period, and of such as stood high 
in the political world. Young, handsome, accomplished in all 
exercises, witty and agreeable as Grammont, amorous as Amadis, 
and inconstant as his brother Don Galaor, he was accounted irre- 
sistible among the fair sex. A soldier brave as Bayard, and pos- 
sessed of all the ambition of all the Guises, Henry of Lorraine 
was fit both to conceive and to execute the most extraordinary en- 
terprises. With the most perfect resolution, and the most acute 
discernment, he possessed the art of eloquence that addresses 
the heart through the ear, the graces of dignified simplicity which 
men love, but in a superior degree the power of using at will that 
species of cold politeness which is the most poignant way of ex- 
pressing contempt. Such a character was formed to amuse, and 
perhaps to scandalize, the court with his amours, and disturb it 
with his political intrigues, in both which spheres he was remark- 
ably active. 

The Duke of Guise had been originally designed for the church, 
and at fifteen years of age was promoted to the archbishopric of 
Rheims, though his taste inclined him towards the army. But on 
the death of his elder brother, the Prince of Joinville, in 1639, 
he instantly renounced the archbishopric, the duties of which had 
been performed by other hands while he was pursuing his military 
career in Italy and Germany, and on the death of his father 
next year, he joyfully returned to France, to exchange the 
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first ecclesiastical peerage of the kingdom for the peerage of 
his family, more happy in his freedom than within the limits of 
a profession to which he could have done no honour. He 
fell in love with Anne de Gonzague, youngest daughter of the 
Duke of Nevers and Mantua, and the lady shared his passion. 
But having entered into the conspiracy against Richelieu, 
formed by the Count de Soissons, the Duke of Bouillon and 
others, and fomented by the Court of Spain, the Duke of 
Guise partook of their disgrace in 1641, and was obliged to fly. 
Anne de Gonzague rendered his triumph complete by escaping in 
pursuit of him in male attire. She hastened to Flanders to con- 
sole her lover under the sentence of high treason and confiscation, 
pronounced against him during his absence; she came—and found 
Guise not only in love with, but actually married to another 
woman. Indignant at his perfidy, she instantly returned to 
France. 

The lady who had the honour of fixing for a moment his waver- 
ing affections was a Flemish beauty, Honorine de Glimes, widow 
of the Count de Bossu. ‘The marriage ceremony was performed 
by a bishop, one of the lady’s relations; what were the grounds 
on which the duke afterwards sought to annul the marriage, we 
have not been able distinctly to make out. The union, however, 
did not last much above three years, during which he contrived 
to dissipate his wife’s fortune, at the end of which time both 
Richelieu and Louis XIII. were dead; and the Duke of Guise 
having submitted himself to the queen’s (Anne of Austria’s) mercy, 
and received his pardon, secretly left Brussels and his wife, and 
in 1644 reappeared in all the splendour of his adventures at the 
French capital. ‘The duke’s next conquest was that of the beau- 
tiful Madame de Montbazon, which led him into an adventure 
that reminds us of the catastrophe of that one among Gil Blas’s 
masters who was killed in the flower of his age for circulating 
forged billets-doux. Madame de Montbazon, who nourished 
some female spite against Madame de Longueville, had imputed 
to that lady the writing of certain love-letters which were not 
her’s. The courtiers took different parts on this important occa- 
sion, and Henry of Lorraine loudly advocated the cause of his 
mistress. The Count de Coligni was the champion of Madame 
de Longueville; and the lineal representatives of the great Guise 
and the no less great Admiral de Coligni, who fought with the 
fate of a kingdom and its religion on their swords, waged as deadly 
a war about a lady’s love-letters. The Duke of Guise was victo- 
rious; he disarmed and wounded Coligni, who died within five 
months, partly of grief, partly of his wounds. Shortly after, the 


duke’s liaison with Madame de Montbazon was broken off by the 
exile of his mistress. 
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After this separation, the Duke of Guise fixed his fluctuating 
affections upon Mademoiselle de Pons, of the highly descended 
family of d’Albret. This lady, whose vanity was much more flat- 
tered than her affections were excited by the attentions of the 
Duke, showed herself imaccessible to every species of courtship 
save that which led to the altar of Hymen. The Duke of Guise 
would have gratified his passion even at that rate, but the claims 
of his Flemish spouse formed an impediment which must first be 
removed. Measures were adopted to obtain a divorce betwixt 
the duke and the countess, who pertinaciously maintained her 
conjugal rights. Meantime the Duke of Guise made two cam- 
paigns in Flanders, among those gay volunteers who entered the 
trenches to the music of violins, and showed the same gaiety in 
the field of battle as in the ball-room. On his return, though 
covered with glory, Mademoiselle de Pons seemed to look coldly 
on him, and objected (like an unreasonable woman) to the dura- 
tion of his suit with Madame de Bossu, as if, either in France, 
Rome, or elsewhere, a law-suit can end when a lady is tired of it. 
Guise, spurred by her reproaches, and fancying that his agents 
were remiss in his interests, declared his resolution of setting out 
instantly to Rome, and using his personal interest with the Pope 
to hasten the conclusion of his divorce. But his jealousy made it 
a condition, that during his absence Mademoiselle de Pons should 
retire to a convent, which the lady regarded as a considerable 
sacrifice. ‘This was in the autumn of 1646. 

At Rome the Duke conducted himself with considerable address 
to gain the weather-gage of his Holiness. Pope Innocent X. 
was inclined at first to the Spanish faction on his elevation to the 
pontificate. ‘This had been resented by the French ministers at 
Rome with marks of wilful disrespect, which incensed his 
Holiness so much, that he set himself to thwart and oppose 
the views of Cardinal Mazarin. He had an opportunity to do 
so in a tender and personal point, for Mazarin was anxious 
to have his brother, the Archbishop of Aix, made a cardinal—an 
honour seldom conferred upon two members of the same family. 
While conversing with the Duke of Guise on the subject, the 
Pope even shed tears of anger, at which the French prince was 
not much moved, “ being aware that he could shed such at his 
pleasure, and was indeed an excellent actor.” His mode of ad- 
dress to the Head of the Catholic Church was of this singular 
kind. 


** However, I persuaded myself I gained upon him, and confidently 
told him, that having discovered where he was attackable, I had brought 
about my design, and that he must yield, having no more defences 
against me; then I asked him if his predominate passion were not re- 
venge, as is usual with all Italians ? and whether he would not thank me 
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if I ruined at court such as he was dissatisfied with, making their conduct 
to be disapproved, and them to pass for malicious and undiscerning per- 
sons ; and in fine to cause them to lose their employments, which should 
be bestowed on such as were more agreeable to him? He cast his arms 
about my neck, promising, if I could effect this, there should be nothin 
in the world he would refuse to do for my sake. You must then, saidf, 
make the Archbishop of Aix cardinal, with the assurance that you had 
done it sooner but for the ill conduct of those you had to deal with.” 


Pope Innocent, upon reflection, satisfied himself that he would 
obtain a sure reconciliation with Mazarin by the promotion of his 
brother,—that he would be able to transact with France without 
having communication with the Marquis de Fontenay-Mareuil 
and the other French agents, who had used him disrespectfully, 
and whose disgrace he hoped by this means to effect. He was so 
much captivated by the duke’s plan, that he consented to bestow 
the hat of which Cardinal Mazarin had despaired, upon his bro- 
ther, who afterwards took the title of Cardinal of St. Cecilia. 

By this maneeuvring the Duke of Guise imagined that he had 
secured in his interest the Pope, the French ministers, and the 
new-made cardinal. The issue of the expedition showed that 
though he had been the means of their coming to agreement, they 
completely outwitted him. 

Just as this intrigue was completed, messenger after messenger 
brought to Rome the accounts of the miserable condition of 
the people of Naples, without a head from whom any conduct was 
to be expected, or any apparent means of rescue, about to fall a 
sacrifice to the vengeance of the King of Spain, and his viceroy the 
Duke of Arcos. The State of Naples, like an oppressed princess 
in a romance, seemed to offer herself as a rewafd to the champion 
who should relieve her from her present state of extremity. His 
descent from King René of Anjou gave Henry de Lorraine a 
connection with that family whose claims on the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies were not forgotten; and an opportunity was thus 
offered to the lover of Mademoiselle de Pons to place her on a 
throne, which her beauty would grace so highly. 

Guise examined all mariners who came from Naples ; he loaded 
them with presents and caresses; he spoke of their suffering 
country expressing an ardent desire to put a stop to its miseries; 
and after more than one of his emissaries had been intercepted by 
the jealous vigilance of the Spaniards, the duke at last succeeded 
in conveying his good wishes to the ears of the people of Naples, 
They heard that there was a prince at Rome, beautiful and grace- 
ful as imagination could conceive, with riches inexhaustible, and 
liberal in proportion to his wealth, descended from that house of 
Anjou which had formerly swayed the Neapolitan sceptre, who 
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was disposed, if invited by the people, to place himself at their 
head, and take his risk of death or conquest. 

The heads of the people, particularly Gennaro Annese, were 
for the present satisfied that no efforts of theirs could conduct the 
revolution to order or safety. A person of more character, Vin- 
cenzo Andrea, who appears to have entertained intentions of 
forming a republic—several others who were looking for their own 
safety and advancement—some also whose brains having been de- 
ranged by the crisis had never again become settled—began all at 
once to turn to this new-risen Star of Hope. ‘They obtained a re- 
solution of the people, that the Royal Republic of Naples should 
invite the Duke of Guise to command their armies, and enjoy the 
same authority at Naples as the Prince of Orange did in the 
Netherlands, the extent of which was probably wholly unknown 
to them. 

When the measure was agreed upon, the most singular exag- 
gerations took place on both sides—on the one, to impress the 
duke with a false idea of the forces of the people—and on the 
other, to fill the people with an extravagant expectation of the 
assistance to be derived from France. ‘To the former, 170,000 
men were said to be in arms, with ample funds for their mainte- 
nance, derived from confiscations, to the amount of two or three 
millions in gold. Powder, they said, they had in abundance, and 
two or three hundred men were engaged in making more, The 
whole military posts were described as well mounted with cannon, 
and the place as abundantly provided with corn by those districts 
which had joined the insurrection. On the other hand, one Luigi 
del Ferro, a crack-brained person, who had taken upon himself the 
quality of ambassador of France at Naples, had offered the peo- 
ple in the French king’s name a million of gold, fifty ships of 
war, thirty gallies, ten vessels laden with corn, fifty pieces of 
cannon, twelve thousand foot, and four thousand horse, with 
ammunition sufficient for above two years; he asserted also, that 
the Duke of Guise was coming to put himself into their hands 
as hostage for all these things, and offered to give himself up as 
prisoner to secure them with the price of his head. In a word, 
this self-created diplomatist advanced such exorbitant proposals 
as appeared totally incredible and ridiculous. 

It must always be remembered, that the general intercourse 
between states, which were even in a close neighbourhood, was 
then in the highest degree imperfect, and that intelligence con- 
cerning what was passing at Naples could only be derived from 
the ordinary boatmen or fruit-sellers, who brought their tidings 
to Rome with all manner of popular exaggeration, or from those 
interested and sanguine persons, who came with such news as 
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were most likely to be agreeable, and to render the bearers wel- 
come. On the occasions now mentioned they did what. was 
equally fatal to both sides, they disguised from the Duke of Guise 
the necessities of the Neapolitans, and exaggerated to the citizens 
the means of the duke to supply them. 

It is probable that Guise gave only a limited credence to the 
flattering tales which were brought to him of the state of the city. 
But he was a willing dupe to a great part of the exaggeration. 
The reason lay here. If the duke waited the arrival of a French 
fleet, French soldiers, French money and French stores, he could 
only make conquests under the auspices of France. Nay, in such 
case France might send to Naples a prince of the blood royal, to 
reap that harvest which the adventurous duke might have chal- 
lenged as his own. If he threw himself into Naples before any 
French armament was advancing thither, unfettered by instruc- 
tions, unaided—but at the same time uncontrolled —by a French 
army, which would of course be guided by commands from Paris, 
he might, according to his ardent views, “ trust to his stars, his 
fortunes, and his strength,” to attach so strong a party of the Nea- 
politans to his side as might render him the director of future 
events, and compel whatever French auxiliaries might be sent to 
his assistance to act as subjects, not brothers of the war. The 
Duke of Guise was therefore resolved at all risks, and without the 
attendance of any Frenchmen, save a few of his own family, to 
throw himself into the midst of the disorderly capital of Naples, 
and by his own energies establish his authority. 

The Marquis de Fontenay, the French minister at Rome, dis- 
approved of the duke’s enterprize, considering that this scheme, if 
unsuccessful, was likely entirely to destroy the French interest at 
Naples, but, if successful, that it would lead to consequences more 
favourable to the duke’s ambitious projects than he was disposed 
to encourage. If Naples were to be aseparate kingdom, and only 
an appanage of France, unquestionably Cardinal Mazarin would 
have desired that a prince of the blood should hold the throne. 
The Duke of Anjou, the Prince of Conti, or Prince Thomas 
of Savoy, might either of them have met his views as a candidate. 
Much more would he have wished that so fair a kingdom should 
have been made a direct dependancy of France, to be governed by 
a viceroy. Either of these plans was inconsistent with that of the 
Duke of Guise, the power of whose house, which had been with 
such difficulty reduced, there seemed little policy in restoring, 
especially when its representative was a man of so much _— 
and enterprise. ‘These opinions of the cardinal and the French 
envoy were probably justified by their knowledge of Guise’s cha- 
racter. His ambitious spirit was not likely to be satisfied with 
holding the place of a mere temporary viceroy, and still Jess to 
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yield > the authority which he should gain by his sole personal 
risk. On the contrary, although when the affair was canvassed 
he protested that his conquests and acquisitions should be all 
at the King of France’s unlimited disposal, yet, should he be 
once placed at the head of affairs in Naples, it was likely that 
some nominal acknowledgment of feudal dependance, and the ad- 
vantage of having weakened Spain by dismembering such a limb 
of her empire, would be the only important results which France 
would reap by the Duke of Guise’s success. Moved by these 
considerations, they endeavoured to keep the duke in suspense 
until they could equip a squadron, and take the adventure into 
their own hands, allowing him no other than a subordinate share. 
But the duke felt his advantage, and pressed both the cardinal 
and his brother, M. de Fontenay, and the other French ministers 
at Rome, extremely close. He had received, as he showed them, 
an invitation from those who were at the head of the insurgents 
at Naples, but it must be instantly accepted, or would be for ever 
lost. The people, he stated, would be driven to despair. They 
might lay down their arms to the Spaniards: they might call in 
the Turks, who were within fifty miles of them. In short, France 
would lose the most precious opportunity to lower the power of 
the house of Austria, which had occurred for a century. At the 
same time, the duke protested that the blame should be at the 
door of the servants of the crown, since he himself was ready to 
venture his person upon an expedition so precarious without any 
attendants save a few servants. Cardinal Mazarin and the 
French ministers were now obliged to consent, imputing the reluct- 
ance which they could not conceal to their anxiety for the duke’s 
safety. In reply to his application to the French minister at 
Rome for instructions, the duke says that all he could get from 
them was, “ Manage well the war, and drive the Spaniards out of 
Naples, and for all else regulate yourself as you shall judge to 
best purpose, and as you shall find good or evil conjunctures.” 
The Duke of Guise took into his party of fourteen persons very 
few who were above the rank of mere domestics, and of these few 
only two were French. It was supposed proper to accustom the 
Neapolitans to the sight of the French by degrees, as their cha- 
racter for engaging in petulant and licentious intrigues made them 
highly offensive to the jealous Italians. The fact might probably 
be, that, in taking few French, the duke avoided incumbering 
himself with any spies on the part of the French government. 
The first, and most important of the two Frenchmen who 
shared the dangers of the Duke of Guise in this enterprise, was 
Esprit de Raymond, Comte de Modene, author of the Memoirs 
before us. He was born in 1608, and educated at court as a 
page of Monsieur, brother of Louis XIII. This gentleman was 
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a person of sense and sagacity, well acquainted with military 
affairs, and a bold and determined leader. But he was addicted 
to the study of astrology, and appears to have been opinionative 
and disputatious to a degree which the Duke of Guise, to whose 
fortunes he had attached himself, could not tolerate. They were 
sincere, and even affectionate friends, but we think we can see 
from the commencement the causes which failed not at last to sow 
discord between them. Older by eight years, “ graver by many 
a pound of phlegm,” the count, from the original concoction of 
the expedition, seems to have established himself as the duke’s 
Mentor, a part only fit to be personified by Minerva or the abstract 
spirit of wisdom, since, in merely human hands, it is apt to dege- 
nerate into an almost intolerable nuisance. In reading the Comte 
de Modene’s reflections, we must own, we forgive the Duke of 
Guise for his occasional impatience when suffering under the in- 
fliction of his advice. The count’s remarks are, indeed, always 
sensible, and often undeniable; but they are detailed with such 
unnecessary minuteness, that the reader sees the meaning, as Lord 
Ogleby does the lady in Lovegold’s pleasure-ground, long before 
the “ crinkum-crankum” of the expression permits you to reach 
it legitimately. Besides, when attained, it often turns out to be a 
proposition so obvious and undeniable, that it must be conceded 
in a moment. Jn addition to this inclination for prosing, with 
which the consciousness of superior age and superior gravity had 
invested the Comte de Modene, he had also the rage of intruding 
his advice upon the most delicate and tender topics; for exam- 
ple—that of the Duke’s attachment to Mademoiselle de Pons; 
and he wondered when he found his patron, the most mercurial 
of men, fretted and irritated, instead of receiving his sermons with 
the deference of puer sub feruld. 

The second Frenchman of whom we spoke was M. de Ceri- 
santes, a young man of quick parts, a poet and a good scholar,— 
brave and active, but petulant and ambitious. He had charge 
of the correspondence, in cypher, which was to pass between the 
duke and the French government; and in this way often volun- 
teered direct communications from himself, in which he did not 
always preserve the respect due to his patron. 

A small fleet of feluccas (boats barely capable of conveying 
three men) was sent from Naples, to transport thither in safety, 
if possible, a general, without troops, arms, ammunition, or artil- 
lery. Meanwhile there remained one want which was absolutely 
indispensable. ‘To give an idea of the Comte de Modene’s sin- 
gular talent of proving that which required no proof, we shall 
here quote his own words :— 


“ He represented to the duke, with his ordinary sincerity and frank- 
ness, that, having been so successful as to gain the envoy of the Nea- 
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politans, and obtain the consent of the French ambassador to his depar- 
ture, there were two things which he must absolutely attend to ;—the 
one being to agree to the popular conditions, on which he was called to 
Naples,—the other to procure some money, for which he must needs 
have occasion, both for the expense of his voyage and the price of some 
equipments and stores which he must take with him, and also to bear his 
expenses at the outset of his government. Moreover, it would have an 
indifferent effect on the populace, if, having supposed him unequipped 
with any means of relief, save money, they should observe that he was 
in want of that most indispensable article also; farther, &c. &c. &c.'"* 


In short, we defy the most accomplished bore (the word has 
been at the point of our pen for a quarter of an hour) in Christen- 
dom, to ring more changes on lago’s simple chime, “ Put money 
in the purse.” 

The duke had not waited for these elaborate proofs of an in- 
disputable truth. His letter to his brother, the Chevalier de 
Guise, (29th October,) is couched in terms which at once inti- 
mate the height of his hopes and his earnestness of preparation. 
He exhorts him to “ rifle” their friends and relations of whatever 
money or jewels they can spare, since the whole family are in- 
terested in assisting their Head on this occasion. 


“ If we may believe honest Machiavel, I shall be more puissant than 
the great Turk, since he could not draw together a tamer ine podl ves 
thousand men, which is the number that in arms attend to receive my 
orders. Naples is a fair theatre of honour, where 1 am to encounter a 
son of the King of Spain, put his army to flight, take three castles and 
other fortresses of the kingdom, and recover ten posts that have been 
lost to the enemy, and kept by them well fortified in that one city. 
Who hath more work to do, and more honour to gain, if I play my part 
well? How difficult soever it may appear, I am made believe I shall 
overcome it very shortly after my arrival ; I will keep something yet for 
you to do, and you shall have your part if you take care to send me good 
store of money. Adieu,—I detain you too long, considering the 
little time I have for making my despatch. Plunder all you can lay 
your hands on, and, if possible, the great diamonds of honest Chevereuse : 
leave nothing in the Hotel de Guise—in a word, let neither locks nor 
bolts be proof against your fingers.” 


He anxiously solicited his mother also.‘ You must not,” 
answered the noble lady, “‘ be stopped for want of a little money. 
I send all my jewels, amounting to 10,000 crowns. If you 
are unfortunate, [ can get others. But unfortunate you will not 
be.” He raised other supplies as he could, the Cardinal of St. 
Cecilia assisting him in negotiating a loan with a banker in Rome; 
and the duke mentions a female who came to offer him all her 


* Mémoires du Comte de Modene, vol. i. p. 138. 
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plate and jewels, and 10,000 crowns, the whole savings of her 
life, which he generously refused to accept. 

The sinews of war being thus provided, the Duke of Guise 
determined to embark. Followed by all the French in Rome, 
who accompanied him on horseback to his boats, he took his 
route to Fiumicino. As they passed the hotel of the Spanish 
ambassador,—* Guise,” said the duke, “ must not go to war in 
silence,’—and he commanded his trumpets to blow a point of 
defiance. 

With his slender stores, a retinue of twenty-two men, including 
the Neapolitan envoys, and a fleet amounting to three brigantines 
and eight feluccas, the party finally embarked on the 13th day of 
November, late at night, the least and lightest of the feluccas car- 
rying “ Cesar and his fortune.” At first, their course was with- 
out obstacle; but on the evening of the 14th, when they had been 
at sea twenty-four hours, and were coasting Mount Circello, they 
beheld the Spanish gallies, which, apprised by signals from the 
watch-tower, stood out from the Isle of Ponza and the port of 
Gaeta to intercept them. ‘The feluccas dispersed different ways ; 
that which had the duke on board ran towards the coast of Gaeta, 
and by that means avoided suspicion, as the Spaniards supposed 
it to be landing some country people. Another danger arose ; the 
weather became squally, and the boatman, unable to pursue his 
course, declared there was absolutely a necessity for going ashore, 
though the country was in possession of the Spaniards, or the 
nobility, their allies. ‘The duke insisted upon keeping the sea, 
and the weather becoming milder, seemed to yield to his resolu- 
tion. On nearing Naples, he directed his felucca to be steered 
straight for the Spanish admiral, as if it had been an advice-boat 
coming with despatches. ‘This manceuvre ensured their safety for 
some time. But when, altering her course suddenly, the felucca 
shot down towards Naples, the attention of all within and without 
the city was directed towards her. All the Spanish gallies opened 
their guns on this minute object, while the duke stood up on the 
felucca, as if to brave his enemies, and show himself to his friends 
of the city, who crowded the beach to receive him; and they, in 
their turn, fired eagerly for his protection, both from batteries and 
with musquetry. Sea and land were in equal agitation, friends 
and enemies watching the event. At length, the felucca touched 
land; and the Duke of Guise was received with such rapturous 
welcome as was likely to be inspired into a lively and quick-feel- 
ing people, by the romantic and perilous mode of his arrival. His 
companions reached Naples in safety two days after him. 

The prepossessing countenance of the Duke of Guise, his 
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fine person, the grace with which he managed the steed which 
was brought for his use, enchanted the populace, and even the 
better classes of Naples, who augured from his appearance that 
he would place a limit to the fury of the democracy. Meanwhile, 
having heard mass, the duke received a message from the Captain- 
general, Gennaro Annese, who, having taken possession of the 
Tower of the Carmelites, a strong bastile or species of citadel, 
lived there with a band of wretches, his companions and instru- 
ments in plundering, scarcely daring to leave it for fear of the fate 
which threatened him, and which he deserved infinitely better than 
Masaniello. We shall let the Duke of Guise himself paint the 
den of Cacus, the picture of his household, and the effect pro- 
duced by the appearance of Luigi del Ferro, whom the French 
ministers addressed as the ambassador of their master. The Me- 
moirs of 1828, though written with great spirit, are not quite so 
naive as the original on which they are founded, which, although 
like the work of a Dutch painter it has its coarse features, is 
nevertheless a curious likeness of a Robespierre or Marat of the 
17th century. 
Being introduced to Gennaro Annese :— 


“I was not a little surprised,” says the Duke, “ at the blindness of 
the people of Naples, to have chosen such a man their general; his 
person seemed to me so extraordinary, that I cannot omit to give you 
his picture. He was a little man, very ill made, and very black, his 
eyes sunk in his head, short hair, which discovered large ears, a wide 
mouth, his beard close cut and beginning to be grey, his voice full and 
very hoarse ; he could not speak two words without stammering, ever 
unquiet, and so very timorous that the least noise made him tremble. 
He was attended by a matter of twenty guards of as ill men as himself. 
He wore a buff coat with sleeves of red velvet, and scarlet breeches, with 
a cap of cloth of gold, of the same colour, on his head, which he hardly 
took the pains to take off when he saluted me; he had a girdle of red 
velvet, furnished with three pistols on each side; he wore no sword, but 
instead of it, carried a great blunderbuss in his hand. His first civility 
was the taking off my hat, and instead of it, causing to be brought me 
in a silver basin such a cap as his own; and then taking me by the 
hand, led me into his hall, whose doors he very carefully caused to be 
shut, with most strict orders to his guards to let none enter, lest they 
should cut his throat. As soon as we were seated, I presented him 
M. de Fontenay’s letter, with assurance (as L had been ordered) of the 
protection of France, and of the coming of the fleet, and all such sup- 
se as the Neapolitans should stand in need of, towards attaining their 
iberty and deliverance from the Spanish oppression. He answered me 
with much more satisfaction than eloquence, and having opened the let- 
ter I delivered him, ran it over with his eyes, and having turned upwards 
every one of the four sides, cast it to me again, telling me he could not 
read, and desiring me to acquaint him with its contents. 
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** Whilst this passed, somebody knocked at the door, as if they in- 
tended to break it down: this gave us an alarm, and the cry from with- 
out mentioning the ambassador of France that was desirous to see me, 
the door was opened ; and preparing myself to go and receive him with 
the ceremony due to his character, I was amazed to see a man without 
a hat, his sword drawn, two great chaplets (like a hermit’s) about his 
neck, on the one whereof, he said, he prayed for the king, and on the 
other for the people, who, casting himself down at his full length, and 
throwing away his sword, embracing my legs, kissed my feet; with 
much ado [ raised him up, and was doubtful whether I should give him 
M. de Fontenay’s letter, which treated him with the quality of excel- 
lence, and the king’s ambassador ; seeing in the person of Sieur Luigi 
del Ferro rather the figure of a madman broke out of Bedlam, than of 
the minister of a great crown ; but supposing he might have some con- 
cealed good quality that I had not yet discovered, considering the great 
credit he who encharged me with that letter assured me he had acquired 
amongst the people, I thought myself obliged to deliver it, lest I‘might 
be blamed for not executing punctually what had been enjoined 
me. 

** We heard a great noise in the street, occasioned by a tumult of 
such people as demanded to see me; to satisfy their curiosity I went to 
a window ; and Gennaro having caused to be brought me, in two basins, 
two bags of money, one of gold and the other of silver, I cast it amongst 
the people, and whilst they were at cuffs about gathering it up, I thought 
it was time to call for dinner, having eaten nothing since my departure 
from Rome, because of the roughness of the sea. Gennaro made ex- 
cuses for the ill cheer he should give me, not daring, for fear of poison, 
to make use of any other cook than his wife, as improper for that em- 
ployment as personating the lady of quality. She brought the first dish, 
having on a gown of sky-coloured wrought satin, embroidered with 
silver, with a farthingale, a chain of jewels, and a fair necklace of pearl, 
with pendants of diamonds in her ears, all plundered from the Duchess 
of Matalone; and in this stately equipage it was pleasant to see her 
dress meat, scour dishes, and divert herself in the afternoon with wash- 
ing and smoothing linen. I invited Luigi del Ferro, as ambassador, to 
wash and sit down with us; but Gennaro told me, sure I was not in 
earnest, for he had wont to use him like a dog: and when I called for 
drink, he fetched it, saying, it belonged only to him to serve me, be- 
cause of his quality. He presented me the cup on his knees, which, 
when I would not permit, Gennaro told me he served him in the same 
manner, which presently after I saw verified. Dinner lasted not long, 
and all things were so nasty and unsavory, that had it not been for the 
bread, wine, sallad, and fruit, which were indeed excellent, I had run 
hazard of starving.” 


On examining the state of affairs as narrowly as he could, the 
Duke had the mortification to find the popular fury against the 
Spaniards subsided to a low ebb, and that had he not arrived 
when he did, the people had almost agreed to lay down their arms, 
DD2 
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while the chiefs, accusing one another of a secret correspondence 
with the common enemy, fortified their quarters against each 
other with much more anxiety than against the Spaniards. Of 
the divisions between them the Duke saw a curious instance the 
very evening of his arrival. 


“ A butcher, one of the city captains, called Jommo Ropolo, a man 
seditious and violent, broke down the door of the chamber where we 
were at council, and coming up to Gennaro, and calling him traytor, 
with all his force gave him three or four blows on the neck, which was 
bare, with the flat of his hand, swearing he would cut off his head, from 
which nothing detained him but my presence, and the respect he bore 
me. Gennaro cast himself at his feet, weeping, and embracing his 
knees, begged his life. I interposed to make them friends, and did it, 
as having authority, sending Jommo Ropolo to his quarter, which I 
promised to visit the next morning, as well as all the rest of the city, 
appointing him in the mean time to keep good guard.” 


The next details, with which the Duke was treated, conveyed 
the information that instead of a hundred-and-seventy thousand 
men in arms, the service of three or four thousand, scarcely sufli- 
cient to defend the various forts, was all that could be relied on; 
and that money was wanting for their pay, without which there was 
no reliance to be placed upon them. ‘To add to this ominous in- 
telligence, so different from what he had been taught to expect, he 


himself witnessed the return of a force chiefly composed of ban- 
ditti which Jacomo Rosso had led on an expedition against the 
nobles, with every token of a severe defeat. Amid the gloomy 
thoughts which this state of things generated, the Duke had still 
to go through the most extraordinary part of the evening. 


* It being now very late and I wanting rest, every one retired, and 
I had a supper brought as unhandsome and distasteful as my dinner ; it 
lasted not long, and inquiring in what part they had prepared me a bed, 
I was not a little surprised when Gennaro told me I should lie with 
him ; having refused this as much as possibly I could, out of pretence of 
not incommoding his wife by taking her place, he told me she should die 
on a quilt before the fire with her sister, and that it concerned his safety 
to share his bed with me, without which his enemies would cut his 
throat, the respect of my person being the only means to secure him from 
that danger, whose apprehension had so strongly prepossessed him, that 
he awaked twenty times in the night in disorder, and, with tears in his 
eyes, embracing me, besought me to save his life, and secure him from 
those that would murder him. He conducted me to lodge in his 
kitchen, where I found a very rich bed of cloth of gold, and at the feet 
of it, in a cradle, a little blackamore slave about two years old, full of 
the small-pox ; a great deal of plate, both white and gilt, heaped up in 
the middle of the room, many cabinets half open, out of which tumbled 
chains and bracelets of pearl and other jewels, some bags of silver and 
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some of gold half scattered on the ground, very rich household stuff, and 
many fair pictures thrown up and down disorderly, which made suffici- 
ently appear what profit he had made by plundering the houses of the 
richest and best-qualified persons of the town; though he could never be 
induced to assist the people with the smallest part of it, either to buy 
ammunition or victuals, for paying the troops already raised, or making 
new levies. This put me in a rage, to see myself in want of every thing, 
and yet to have so considerable supplies at hand, which I might make 
no use of. 

** On the other side of the kitchen were all necessaries, in great quan- 
tity, which had been plundered in several quarters, with all manner of 
arms, all in an extraordinary confusion, the presents and contributions 
he daily received of all manner of venison and wild fowl powdered, and 
all the walls tapestried with whatever is edible. 

“ This was the sumptuous apartment prepared for entertaining me, 
and when even oppressed with sleep, I thought of nothing but a speedy 
unclothing myself to get into bed, Luigi del Ferro would suffer none 
to come near to pull off my boots, maintaining it belonged to him alone 
to do me all manner of services ; but I refused him, till Gennaro advising 
me to let him do it, caused his own stocking to be pulled off, to give me 
example, which I afterwards followed without controversy, and got into 
bed as fast as I could. Gennaro came presently to lie down by me, and 
setting a candle on the bed, and unbinding his leg to dress it, I asked if 
he had received any wound? He answered, that being naturally replete 
and full of humours, a physician, his friend, had advised him to make use 
of a remedy I forbear to name, lest its mention offend others stomachs 
as much as its sight did mine. 

** You have heard now how I passed the first day of my arrival in 
Naples, and my reception, whose disagreeable beginning (the first sur- 
prisal of sleep over) made me pass very thoughtfully the remainder of 
the night with many reflections on the present condition of my affairs, 
and the danger I was to undergo. But, at last, having resolved myself 
against all events whatever, | expected day with extreme impatience, 
that I might begin to work all thipgs necessary as well for preservation 
of the place into which I had cast myself, as my own particular, since 
my safety or ruin could no longer depend on any but myself, and that 
myself alone must become the artificer of my good or evil fortune. 

“ Saturday in the morning, as soon as J was up, I went with Gennaro 
to hear mass at the Carmelites, who failed not (for upholding his quality 
of the people’s general) to take the right hand of me. Luigi del Ferro 
went before us bareheaded, carrying a naked sword, and (in compliance 
with the French mode) with a great deal of hair; he had a black perri- 
wig made of a horse’s tail, such as in our theatres are worn by furies, 
and incessantly cried out, ‘ Let the people live, and General Gennaro, and 
the Duke of Guise ;’ and, transported cither with joy or madness, struck 
with his sword all that came in his way, and hurt so many, he had like 
to have made a tumult. ‘To be quit of him 1 was fain to give him an 
employment.” 


It may be worth mentioning that this admirable representative 
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of royalty was so well acquainted with the state of the court and 
royal family of France, that in walking through the streets, hap- 
pening to encounter a picture of Henry IV. with his long grey 
beard, he went on his knees to pay homage to it as the picture of 
the reigning monarch, Louis XLV. who was then a child. 

The unfortunate hero of this extraordinary enterprize was thus 
literally doomed to experience that “ politics as well as misery 
make men acquainted with strange bedfellows,” and for eight 
nights the lover of the beautiful Montbazon, and of Mademoiselle 
de Pons, continued to share the couch of the gunsmith. Henry 
de Lorraine, however, did not suffer all this penance uncompen- 
sated. By means of the Signora Annese (the arguments which 
he used are not mentioned) he abstracted from Gennaro’s hoards 
considerable treasure, which the miser missed, but for want of 
being able to read, write, or keep accounts, he could not make 
out the deficiency. This is one of the points which the author of 
the ‘ Duke of Guise at Naples” leaves in the shade. The Comte 
de Modene also says he extracted from Gennaro a large sum of 
money for the Duke’s levies, but whether by the same species of 
alchemy we are not informed. 

Whatever be the state of a general’s affairs, he never fails to 
have plenty of competitors for the commissions in his gift. Shortly 
after Guise’s arrival a violent competition took place for the office 
of camp-master-general, to which no less than four persons laid 
claim; namely, his secretary Cerisantes, the Comte de Modene, 
Pepe Palombe, and Michael de Santis the butcher, whose preten- 
sions were founded on his having cut off the head of the unfortu- 
nate prince of Massa. Itis worth noticing, however, as a curious 
specimen of the honour of the time, which was like a hot-tem- 
pered horse, more terrified at the shadow than at the substance of 
dishonour, that the Duke dismissed Santis with unrepressed con- 
tempt, which did not prevent his acting as if he had got the office. 
He excused himself to Palombe, whom he suspected of inter- 
course with the Spaniards; he rebuked Cerisantes for pretending 
to an office he was unfit for; and he made Modene his camp- 
master-general, not, however, until the latter had obtained the 
commission from Gennaro and the captains of the quarters and 
heads of the people, with whom he had ingratiated himself. The 
Duke was displeased at this proceeding, as an encroachment on 
his authority, and signed another commission for him, command- 
ing him to carry back that of the people, and cancel it before 
them, which he did, “ very much satisfied to have by such address 
obtained his purpose.” The Comte protests that he only de- 
sired the office in order to keep it open till the arrival of the 
Duke’s brother, the Chevalier de Guise; but this could not have 
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been very clearly understood by the Duke, who seems to think 
his Mentor acted rather selfishly on the occasion, in hastening 
too early to demand a share of the spoils ere the adventure was 
achieved. 

In respect to the general state of the kingdom, the Duke of 
Guise found it totally and inextricably embroiled by the con- 
tending factions. In the three castles and ten fortified posts, and 
on board of the considerable fleet which lay in the bay, there was 
quartered a Spanish army, not numerous enough to conquer so 
large a city, while the heat of the insurrection lasted, but which 
waited with the vindictive composure and patience of Castilians, 
till time and opportunity should bring the season of revenge. 
Secondly, in the kingdom of Naples several large towns had fol- 
lowed the example of the capital; others, with the provinces, 
were swept by robbers or banditti, who now assumed the more 
honourable name of popular soldiers. But the main part of the 
open country was held by the nobility at the head of their feudal 
vassals, who, although unfriendly to the Spaniards, were incom- 
parably more exasperated against the populace of Naples, who 
had murdered their friends and relations, burned their houses, 
pillaged their property, and raged against them more cruelly than 
against the Spaniards, the oppressors of both. Thirdly, the Nea- 
politans themselves were disunited. The lower orders, with 
whom the tumult had originated, were well enough pleased to 
maintain the revolution, which plunder and idleness rendered a 
thriving trade. But, on the other hand, the lesser nobles and 
gentry of the city, the merchants, lawyers, and principal shop- 
keepers, in short, all the class distinguished as Black cloaks,—that 
is, men of decent attire, manners and education—were totally 
averse to the revolution, although far from being able to agree on 
the best means of ending it. 

Upon considering this state of affairs, the Duke of Guise 
adopted the natural plan of endeavouring, by means of Cardinal 
Filomarino and other fitting agents, to give such satisfactory 
assurances of his favour to the noblesse as might induce them, 
under confidence in him and his protection, to make common 
cause with the people. This plan seems to have been defeated 
chiefly from the want of money, troops, stores, and all the materiel 
of war, a want which, in the eyes of a jealous party, is not to be 
compensated by valour, talent, courtesy, nor the other virtues 
of an individual, however princely. On the other hand, the 
Spaniards began with great policy to countermine the councils of 
the Duke of Guise. They employed a sly and insinuating person 
named Augustino Mollo, a lawyer, to worm himself into the 
confidence of the Duke, who, in pretending to point out. the 
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measures which he represented as likely to conciliate the better 
order of citizens or Black Cloaks, thrust upon him such as were 
sure to excite the suspicion and hatred of Gennaro Annese and 
the Unshod, as they were called, that is, the Sans Culottes of the 
place and time. 

The Comte de Modene says he foresaw that the Duke would 
fall into this snare, and regrets that his office of camp-master- 
general carried him to the army without the walls, and prevented 
his remaining on his post near the Duke, so that he might have 
warned him against his prevailing foible, a susceptibility to flattery 
and assentation on the part of artful counsellors. It is not un- 
likely that the Duke had this defect, as few men are without it, 
and that the profuse reason of the Comte de Modene might have 
supplied a sort of mental tonic, if the patient’s stomach would 
have been able to support it. 

But the truth seems to be that the manners and conduct of the 
Duke were universally acceptable to the nobility and the Black 
Cloaks, as well as to the common people, and if he had received 
any considerable part of the succours which he expected from 
France, and appeared at the head-of an independent force at his 
own disposal, they might have trusted and united with him. But 
what was there to give the nobility confidence in a prince who, 
for his only soldiers, commanded the Lazaroni and Cavaioli, (inha- 
bitants of cellars,) the agents in the late revolutionary murders 
which had so often deluged the streets of the capital with blood. 
And yet these, with regiments of Turkish galley slaves and ban- 
ditti, were the only forces which the Duke of Guise could assemble. 

“« These last,” says the Duke himself, “ are a sort of people very proper 
for insurrections, but that commit so many disorders and outrages, that 
they ruin all wheresoever they pass; and who afterwards are usually 
made sacrifices to the public hatred, the affection of the people being re- 
gained at the price of their heads, after they have performed all such ser- 
vices as they are capable of; tliey regard neither word nor oath in their 
capitulations, nor make any difference in the usage of such towns and 
places as yield voluntarily, or are stormed by force; with them the exam- 


ple of fathers is to be followed, who burn the rods after the correction of 
their children.” 


_ The spirit which was infused on the Duke of Guise’s arrival, 
his wise dispositions, his gallant bearing in the field, produced a 
general inclination in his favour. It was necessary to open the 
communication betwixt Naples and the country, in order that the 
markets might be supplied with corn. He encountered near 
Aversa a superior force of the army of the noblesse. He attacked 
it, pistol in hand, rallied his men repeatedly, fought alone when 
no one would stand by him, realized the exploits of an Amadis, 
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and, though rather vanquished than victor, remained master of the 
field. He opened a communication with some of the principal 
noblesse of the kingdom, where much courtesy was shown on both 
sides; but which produced no other result than the expression of 
their pity that so truly brave a prince should be reduced to 
fight at the head of such cowardly troops. He left the Comte 
de Modene to press the siege of Aversa, and returned to the ca- 
pital, where a French fleet, equipped from Toulon, had appeared 
in the bay. 

Here, then, was the point to which the enterprise had been 
conducted. ‘The French succours, so long looked for, and which 
might be expected to turn the scale in his favour, had at last 
arrived. Of these he was promised about 2000 men, with arms, 
powder, and other supplies; but, on explanation, these supplies 
were not to be placed in his hands, but in those of Gennaro 
Annese, with whom, as captain and generalissimo of the Nea- 
politan people, the leaders were ordered to communicate on the 
part of the King of France. A scheme was thus intimated al- 
together to pass by the Duke of Guise and his authority, and 
to put the French succours under charge of an animal equally 
cowardly and incapable. The Duke of Guise, astonished at the 
turn which was thus given to the expedition, exclaimed against 
the ignorance, brutality, and treachery of Gennaro, and exalted 
his own superior interest with the people. “ Let that appear, 
then,” said the Abbé Basqui, the French envoy, who accompanied 
the expedition, “ when we see you at the head of the people of 
Naples, you shall command the supplies—till then, Gennaro 
Annese is the principal authority, and with him alone can we 
communicate.” 

It would have been of the highest importance to the duke’s 
project, if he could have reconciled the jealous and rankling dis- 
position of Gennaro to act in concert with him. The French 
troops once landed, it was easy to see who must command 
them, and Gennaro would not have sate more securely, though 
his power might have lasted a little longer. But the duke, intent on 
exhibiting to the French envoy his complete power over the Nea- 
politans, collected his own partizans, and had the pleasure to hear 
twenty or thirty thousand men salute him with the title of king. 
He declined it, indeed, but the proposal having been made, 
alarmed the jealousy of all who, like ene Andrea, had any 
views towards a republic, and still more the French, who were 
by no means prepared for the acknowledgment of the Duke of 
Guise as sovereign of Naples. As yet, however, the title depended 
on the resignation of Gennaro; but that imbecile demagogue, 
from sheer intimidation, submitted to the superior claims and 
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courage of the Duke of Guise, although internally burning with 
hatred and the thirst of vengeance. ‘The duke, if we may believe 
the evidence of his father confessor, Capecio, (which is not how- 
ever altogether disinterested, owing to quarrels between them at a 
later period,) was dreadfully enraged against the French for dis- 
appointing him of the supplies, and at the necessity which made 
him limit himself to the title of Duke, instead of King of Naples. 
In bitterness of heart, he is averred to have trampled upon a 
piece of embroidery, because it exhibited fleurs de lis, and abused 
the French in the most coarse terms. Something of this may 
probably be true, but the vulgar Italian friar has certainly lent 
his own sentiments and language to the high-born courtier of 
Louis XIV. 

On the 21st of December, Henry of Lorraine was formally re- 
cognised as Duke of the Republic, Protector of the Liberties, and 
Generalissimo of the Armies of Naples, and the Memoirs of 1828 
give us an interesting account of the order and ceremony with 
which he maintained the dignity of his high office. The attendance 
of guards, dinners in public, with the graceful carriage of one of 
the most graceful princes then living, all contributed to adorn the 
emblems of sovereignty. But if the assumption of this title ele- 
vated his authority in appearance, it operated in reality to dimi- 
nish and undermine it. While he had no distinct situation, save 
that of commander-in-chief, no faction was willing to disturb him, 
because each had hopes that he might steer its course. Now 
that he had shown a precise object, and that a tendency to self- 
aggrandizement, he lost the support of all who, in that distracted 
city, would willingly have desired another termination of the re- 
volution, as well as of the greater though more ignorant mass, 
who found their interest in continuing the state of confusion. 

The first fatal consequences of this false step was the retreat of 
the French fleet, after what a British sailor would call a dubberly 
action with the Spaniards, in which the French, however, had the 
advantage. Under pretence of want of water, they bore away to 
return no more, leaving the duke not merely without succours, 
but with the discredit of being disowned and abandoned by his 
country. ‘This was a blow not to be recovered. 

Left thus to his own resources, Guise availed himself of 
them with the most undaunted spirit. Every day brought some 
fresh danger, every danger found him ready to meet it; he 
suppressed tumults, and punished the leaders—quelled mutinies 
of troops under arms, and killed with his own hand the mutineers 
who opposed him, maintaining to the very last the character of 
sovereign which he had assumed. On one of these occasions, his 
friends “having remonstrated with him on the personal danger to 
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which he exposed himself, he made the characteristic reply “ that 
he had a natural contempt for the rabble, and that when God 
framed a person of his quality, he imprinted something on his 
forehead which could not be beheld by it without trembling !*” 
He escaped assassination by the dagger, he eluded another attack 
upon his life by poison. It is much less to his honour, that in 
one of the transactions which we assuredly do not find in the mo- 
dern account of his reign at Naples, he condescended to retort on 
the miserable Gennaro Annese, by measures only fitting such a 
miscreant to employ. Here is the passage from his Memoirs, and 
the reader will admire the coolness with which it is told. 


** Augustino Mollo, to free me from this difficulty, came at night and 
told me, ‘ I have brought you that will free you from Gennaro ; his trea- 
sons merit death, and in what manner justice be done on him is not 
very material : look on this vial-full of so clear and beautiful water, 
in four days time it will punish all his infidelities; the captain of the 
guard shall undertake to give it him, without his distrust, it having no 
taste at all.” On the next day, which was Friday, he caused him to 
drink it all at dinner; but whetber the dose was too weak, or that hav- 
ing eaten nothing but cabbage dressed with oil, (which is certainly a 
great antidote,) he fell a vomiting immediately, which freed him from a 
danger so evident, and that appeared so certain. He escaped with a 
head-ache and pain in his stomach for four or five days, without any 
suspicion of the matter.” 


Another instance of punctilious scrupulousness, where one 
would hardly have expected any thing of the kind, occurred in a 
similar practice upon Annese’s life by the agency of the captain 
of his guard. ‘This conscientious person, equally obliging in his 
disposition, and punctilious in his duty, readily offered to poison 
Gennaro whenever the duke pleased, if his highness would provide 
him with wherewithal to do it, but he would not willingly undertake 
to poniard him, as that would be unhandsome, and unbecoming 
an officer of his guard. We may suppose, in the same manner, 
that a cook of Gennaro would have declined putting ratsbane in 
his master’s porridge, but saw no objection whatever to cutting 
his throat, or chopping off his head with a cleaver. The duke 
tells us fairly where his own scruples on the subject lay :—* I 
would not,” he says, “ undertake his death in such a manner that 
I might appear the author of it, lest it might acquire me the indig- 
nation of France, who, believing him faithful to her, would rather 
attribute his death to my particular ambition, (he being the main ob- 
stacle in my way,) than to the just punishment of his disloyalty.” 


* The words of the original are, “« que naturellement je ne craignois point la canaille, 
et que quand Dicu formoit une personne de ma condition, il lui imprimoit je ne sais 
quoi entre les deux yeux qu’elle n’osoit regarder sans trembler.” 
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The Duke of Guise’s indifference on. the subject will remind 
the reader of similar incidents in the court history of France, 
about the same period. But the frequent instances of arbitrary 
power on which his situation forced him, seem to have awakened 
in the duke the spirit of despotism which was of old a charac- 
teristic of the house of Lorraine. His Mentor, the Comte de 
Modene, had been some time absent from him. He had however 
rendered him great service. He had taken Aversa and threatened 
Capua, a place of still greater importance. Whether pluming 
himself on his merits, and therefore acting with a certain degree 
of independence, or whether imposed upon by his officers, who 
were chiefly captains of banditti, he had opposed some orders of 
the duke, had permitted, as his commander was informed, some 
pillage in Aversa, and finally had declined to see the duke’s or- 
ders fulfilled respecting the execution of certain soldiers. From 
these accusations the Comte de Modene justifies himself at great 
length, while the duke also exculpates him from evil intentions, 
and only blames him for being too much influenced by his in- 
ferior officers, and presuming upon their former friendship, with- 
out consideration of the circumstances, which rendered him hot 
and choleric. At length, in one of their last interviews together, the 
Comte de Modene, who had been ordered to Naples bythe duke, 
was informed by him that, apprized of the weakness of the Spa- 
niards, he had called most of his troops from the country, to take 
part in a general attack upon their forts, by which he meant to 
put his fortunes on the cast of a bold adventure. ‘The humour 
of contradiction seized the count, and in an evil hour he criticized 
the scheme severely, without producing any other effect than see- 
ing his office divided, and the exercise of it in the city committed 
to another person. To add to his disgrace with the duke, the 
count was seized that night with a sore throat or quinsy, which 
prevented his taking a part in the general attack. His absence 
was doubtless set down to disaffection, and he seems to have aug- 
mented suspicion by holding intercourse with persons whom the 
duke distrusted, 

Meantime the regiments of banditti from the country poured 
in. They wore the same picturesque dress and arms which are 
still used by them in such parts of Italy as they are suffered to 
subsist in, and which is found to produce such an effect on the 
imagination of young persons, that it is prohibited as a disguise 
even at masquerades. We cannot help inserting the duke’s de- 
scription of them. 


“‘ They were three thousand and five hundred men, of whom the oldest 
came short of five-and-forty years, and the youngest was above twenty. 
They were all tall and well made, with long black hair for the most 
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part curled, coats of black Spanish leather, with sleeves of velvet or cloth 
of gold, cloth breeches, with gold lace, most of them scarlet ; girdles of 
velvet, laced with gold, with two pistols on each side, a cutlass, hanging 
at a belt suitably trimmed, three fingers broad and two feet long, a hawk- 
ing bag at their girdle, and a powder-flask hung about their neck with 
a great silk ribbon; some of them carried firelocks and others blunder- 
busses ; they had all good shoes, with silk stockings, and every one a 
cap of cloth of gold, or cloth of silver of different colours on his head, 
which was very delightful to the eye.” 


Having reviewed this extraordinary and romantic-seeming army, 
the Duke of Guise never questioned but that he would be next 
day complete master of Resin But to steal and rob is one 
thing, and to fight another; the famished and exhausted Spa- 
niards beat off almost all the attacks, and several of the chiefs of 
the banditti behaved like cowards or traitors. Mellone, the camp- 
master-general for the city, proved a Spaniard at heart, and acted 
coldly, which increased the Duke of Guise’s displeasure towards 
the Comte de Modene. 

In the duke’s resentment, he did one notable act of justice. 
Paul of Naples, one of the most powerful of the banditti chiefs, 
who had plundered the citizens during the night-attack, and set 
his authority at defiance, coming to him at the head of his regi- 
ment, he had him secured, in spite of their formidable protection, 
and sent him to prison. He was afterwards condemned and ex- 
ecuted. He confessed (under torture), a design on the Duke of 
Guise’s life, and innumerable crimes besides, incident to his 
lawless profession. 

Another action of the duke, following on this failure, is of a 
much more doubtful complexion. He arrested three of the offi- 
cers of the army of Aversa, Father Capece, his own confessor, 
and the unfortunate Comte de Modene. ‘The three first were 
executed, and the Comte de Modene was thrown into a dungeon, 
to reflect at leisure on the bad consequences of preaching to the 
ears of princes upon disagreeable texts. It would appear that his 
real crime in the duke’s eyes was the separate and independent in- 
fluence which the count had acquired with the army lying at 
Aversa, the officers and soldiers of which began to think that 
“ Sempronius was as good a man as Cato.” But in his Memoirs 
(as we have already said), he acquits his unfortunate Mentor of 
any other crime than suffering himself to be easily imposed on by 
his inferior officers. The duke, therefore, was so far from think- 
ing of putting him to death, that he meditated sending him to 
France in safety, when fate precipitated his own fall. 

The Spaniards had maintained their garrisons in the three cas- 
tles of Naples for eight months, suffering great privations, repelling 
repeated assaults, waiting with national patience and obstinacy 
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till the hour of triumph and vengeance should arrive. Their po- 
sition respecting the city of Naples resembled that of the bird 
and the rattle snake. Without much effort, great supplies, or 
any of the exertions by which kingdoms are won and lost, they 
waited with composure till the experience of the evils of mis- 
government and uncertainty had reconciled the minds of the 
people to the Spanish sway, and induced them to desire its 
restoration even with all its exactions, as preferable to the conti- 
nuance of a state of bloodshed, battle, and tumult. The experi- 
ment of the Duke of Guise had totally failed, unless in so far as 
he himself, by his own personal exertions, 


“ In spite of spite, alone upheld the day.” 


But the French had abandoned him—the Neapolitan nobles 
would not join with him, though they suffered him to flatter him- 
self with the idea that they would do so; the Black Cloaks, or 
better class of citizens, saw that his power rested on no sure foun- 
dation, and besides were secretly attached to the Spanish sway, 
as being the most durable and best supported. Of the common 
people, many were weary of the hardships of war, others were 
impatient that they no longer enjoyed the advantages of riot and 
pillage ; so that the Duke of Guise was literally secure of no 
party, save that of which the popular inconstancy gave him mo- 
mentary possession, when, by some noble or courageous action, 
he attracted their plaudits, which, like bubbles on water, sunk 
with the agitation that gave them birth. The unfortunate prince 
had no counsellors of sagacity and integrity, hardly any regular 
troops which could or would observe discipline ; his best soldiers 
were banditti, his best officers their chiefs, men stained with every 
crime, and especially interested in the continuance of disturb- 
ances which every honest man was desirous of seeing put an end 
to. 
The Spaniards, we have said, looked on with a patience re- 
sembling apathy till the popular fury decreased. But the Duke 
of Arcos had made himself so very obnoxious to the people of 
Naples, that in January, 1648, the Collateral Council had, with 
the Duke’s own consent, judged it prudent to remove him from his 
situation of viceroy, and appoint Don Juan of Austria in his 
stead. ‘This prince, however, who was only eighteen years of age, 
was considered by the Court of Spain too young and inexperi- 
enced to direct in such critical circumstances; the Conde d’Onata 
therefore, a wise and prudent statesman, then ambassador at 
Rome, received a commission to supersede him, and his arrival at 
the Castle of St. Elmo on the 2d of March was looked upon as 
the sign of a speedy reconciliation between Naples and the Spa- 
nish government.—Another ominous circumstance for the power 
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of the Duke of Guise was, that although he had defeated his anta- 
gonist Gennaro in council, and had him more than once appa- 
rently at his mercy, yet he was unable to deprive him of the 
Tower of the Carmelites, that strong post, garrisoned with his 
own satellites, and in which the duke, at his first arrival, had 
shared the noctes ceneque deim, already commemorated. In 
daily terror of his life, Gennaro already would have been content 
to surrender to the Spaniards, and no doubt kept up intelligence 
with them. ‘This, indeed, was the case of most of the Neapolitan 
leaders; Augustino Mollo, the agent of the Black Cloaks, and 
much trusted by the duke, is, by the Comte de Modene, posi- 
tively stated to have held such communication, and at last even 
Vincenzo Andrea, the most staunch partizan of the republic, re- 
lapsed into the same interest. 

The Duke of Guise was not himself left unattempted by such 
means as bewilder the brave and wise. He tells us, indeed, of 
his resisting the temptations thrown in his way by the introduc- 
tion in public of a most beautiful young woman, who afterwards 
offered a more private rendezvous, which he declined with more 
prudence than gallantry. His policy was not always so vigilant, 
if we may believe Guy Patin, who, after comparing him to an 
empiric who has made great cures, tells us, he lost all at Naples, 
in order to keep a rendézvous with a lady who sold him to the 
Spaniards. ‘ After such a piece of policy,” adds Patin, “ he 
need not play the braggart too much.”* 

This is, perhaps, too severe. The man who could form and 
execute such great schemes with such small means, and at such 
great personal risk, is not to be termed a braggart. But the 
Duke of Guise must be allowed to have viewed with too san- 
guine hopes the few chances in his own favour, afforded by the 
desperate game he played. He should have had a more clear 
and distinct understanding with the French government, respect- 
ing the nature of the undertaking, and the amount of the stipu- 
lated succours. Whether it was politic in France to leave him 
to himself, is a different question. It would have been a master- 
stroke of Mazarin’s policy, if he could have separated Naples from 
Spain, whether he could or not annex it to France; the first point 
being gained, the other might have been left to the chance of 
events, and would probably have taken place. But when the dis- 
appointment concerning the French troops was ascertained and 
indubitable, the edifice of Guise’s power, being a mere temporary 
structure, showy indeed in appearance, but daubed with untem- 
pered mortar, was sure to fall into ruins on the slightest force 
being applied to it. 


* Naudaeana et Patiniana,—Paris, 1701. p. 112. Patiniana. 
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The Duke himself gives us an extraordinary account of the 
warning he received of his impending fate. On the 2d of April, 
as soon as he awoke, he was informed that Cucurullo, a celebrated 
Italian astrologer, desired to speak with him. Being instantly 
admitted, this man stated that his object was to obtain a passport 
and permission to leave Naples, as he had ascertained by consult- 
ing the stars, that fortune, which had been hitherto favourable to 
the Duke, had now turned to the side of the Spaniards; anticipat- 
ing disturbances, therefore, and anxious to leave a place where he 
could no longer pursue his studies in tranquillity, he wished to 
depart forthwith. The astrologer, who had drawn the Duke’s 
horoscope, informed him of the data on which his predictions were 
grounded; and the Duke very learnedly attempted to prove to 
him that the danger was passed, and that he had nothing more to 
fear. Cucurullo, however, confident in his art, assured him that 
within eight days he would be a prisoner, and offered to wager 
everything he possessed in proof of the certainty of his prediction. 
The Duke gave him the passport he demanded, and dismissed 
him. 

Naples never seemed more completely in the Duke’s power, 
than at the period he was about to lose it for ever. He had re- 
solved to make an expedition against the little island of Nisita, 
opposite to Pausilippo, where the Spaniards had established 
themselves. In the midst of a sharp skirmish, a note reached 
him from Augustino Mollo. “ Naples is worth more than a 
wretched shoal—Return. ‘The city will be presently attacked.” 
Notwithstanding this hint, the Duke, ever eagerly intent on the 
matter actually before him, continued the attack of Nisita, took 
one battery, and waited till dawn to get possession of the islet. 
But ere dawn rose, his kingdom had passed from him. The posts 
had been reviewed on the preceding evening, by the Duke’s com- 
mand, and the guards never seemed more numerous and vigilant. 

On the 6th of April, 1648, a general sally was made from all 
the castles, headed by Don Juan of Austria, and the new viceroy, 
the Conde d’Onata. Landi, one of the bravest and, as was 
thought, most faithful of the Duke of Guise’s officers, gave the 
Spaniards free admission; and hardly even the semblance of op- 
position was offered to them in the streets, from which they had 
been so often repulsed. ‘The minds of men were prepared for 
the alteration of government, as in a theatre for a change of 
scenes. Nothing was heard from the citizens in the windows, 
and the populace in the streets, but the cry of “ Long live Spain ;” 
and, from the raptures with which Don Juan of Austria was re- 
ceived, he might have been inclined with Charles II. to say, that 
since everybody was so rejoiced to see him, it must certainly have 
been his own fault that he was so long absent. Public festivals 
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were celebrated, public rejoicings made, Gennaro rendered up 
his strong hold— 


Sic furor evanuit tenues populares in auras. 


After a vain attempt to enter the city, the Duke of Guise, re- 
jecting the advice of such of his followers as recommended to 
him to fly to Rome by sea, resolved to throw himself into the 
mountains of Calabria, and renew the war. But his attendants 
dropped off from him, his movements were watched by the 
cavalry of the nobility, and many parties formed by his own 
banditti officers, whose cupidity was now tempted by the reward 
set on the duke’s head. At length he was made prisoner, but 
not before he had defended his personal liberty with the same 
gallantry he had shown in protecting his sovereignty. He was 
treated with respect by the Neapolitan nobles, to whom he sur- 
rendered ; but when transferred to the Spaniards, was in some 
danger of being put to death, as acting under no established flag. 
Don Juan of Austria prevented this barbarity. The duke was 
sent to Spain, where he remained till August 1652, more than 
four years, in expiation of about as many months of sovereignty. 
He obtained his freedom by the intercession of the Prince of 
Condé, then in Guienne, and in alliance with Spain, during the 
wars of the Fronde in France. Perhaps it was expected by the 
Spanish ministers, that so active and mercurial a genius might 
breed disturbances at Paris. Guise, however, to whom Mademoi- 
selle de Pons had proved ungrateful and faithless, seemed more 
disposed to console himself for her loss by fresh gallantries, than 
to repair his ruined schemes of ambition by new adventures. He 
did make another attempt, however, upon Naples, as rash as that 
of Joachim Murat’s last attempt on the same kingdom, but for- 
tunately attended with less tragic consequences ; this was in 1654, 
He made himself master of Castellamare, but was soon obliged to 
give it up again. 

After this, his leisure was spent in the “ hot vanities” which 
distinguished Louis the XIV.’s court, where he held the office 
of grand chamberlain. In the celebrated Carousel of 1662, he 
distinguished himself particularly; and indeed his parts, perhaps, 
better fitted him for the dazzling and splendid, than the great and 
substantial affairs of life. As the Prince of Condé and the Duke 
of Guise caracoled together along the Place de Carousel— 
“ There they go together,” said Cardinal du Retz, “ the heroes 
of history and romance.” The Duke of Guise died in 1664, the 
last who bore that formidable name, the sound of which had so 
often shaken the throne of France. 
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Art. II.—Biographie W. A. Mozart’s. Nach original Briefen, 
Sammlungen alles iiber thn geschriebenen, mit vielen neuen 
Beylagen, Steindriicken, Musikblattern, und einem Fac-simile. 
Von Georg. Nikolaus von Nissen, K6nigl. Danischem 
wirklichen Etatsrath und Ritter von Dannebrog-Orden, &c. &e, 
Nach dessen Tode herausgegeben von Constanze, Wittwe von 
Nissen, friiher Wittwe Mozart. (W. A. Mozart’s Biography, 
from original Letters, and Collections of all that has been writ- 
ten upon him, with many additions, Lithographs, Pages of 
Music, and a Fac-simile. By George Nicolaus von Nissen, 
&e. &c. Published after his death by Constanze von Nissen, 
formerly the Widow of Mozart.) @ vols. 8vo, Leipzig, 1829. 

At length ample justice is done to the memory of Mozart, 

Independently of the high gratification which his admirers must 

derive from being made acquainted with the habits and peculiari- 

ties of the man, the criticisms and opinions upon the art contained 
in the familiar letters of this great master constitute a legacy to 
the musical world which is quite invaluable. ‘They not only set 
at rest many disputed questions of taste, but establish the cor- 
rectness of some opinions, which a diffidence in their own judg: 
ment alone has prevented others from avowing. When Mozart 
is arbiter, there can be no appeal from the decision. The reve- 
lations of the Biography before us throw a new light upon the 
subject of Mozart’s invention, of his rank with respect to other 
composers, and of the real services which he rendered to music: 
and truly, in the contemplation of the sublime attributes of his 
genius, and the imagination and feeling which he displayed from 
childhood to manhood, there is enough to gratify his warmest 
admirers, and to elevate and ennoble humanity... Of his six-and- 
thirty sinfonias for the full orchestra, it appears that the half-dozen 
masterly compositions with which we are familiar in England 
were written considerably before Haydn’s journey to this country 
to complete his engagement with Salomon; so that Mozart had 
reached perfection in the sinfonia style, and won the race, long 
before the man who had made the first strides in it, and who had 
the start of him in years and experience. Respecting the operas 
of Mozart we had also fallen into an error, which, it must be con- 
fessed, when their extreme excellence is considered, was a natural 
one; viz. that they had cost him at the rate of a year’s labour 
each to polish and refine. Quite the contrary was the fact; 

Idomeneo occupied him but six weeks, La Clemenza di Tito but 

18 days: these, be it remembered, are works which defy the most 

scrutinizing and rigorous examination, exhibit melodies which 

never tire, and unequalled management of the orchestra. For 
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the production of these models of the dramatic style, Mozart 
required no longer time than a common-place Italian composer 
takes for the concoction of his ephemeral novelties ; and it is not 
unreasonable to conclude, that had his dramatic genius been pros 
perly appreciated and encouraged, instead of bemg opposed, we 
might have enjoyed at least five-and-twenty operas from his pen. 
When we bring into one view alli the qualifications of Mozart as 
a composer and practical musician, the result is astounding. 
The same man, under the age of 36, is at the head of dramatic, 
sinfonia, and piano-forte music—is eminent in the church style— 
and equally at his ease in every variety, from the concerto to 
the country dance or baby song: he puts forth about 800 com- 
positions, including masses, motetts, operas, and fragments of 
various kinds; at the same time supporting himself by teaching 
and giving public performances, at which he executes concertos 
on the piano-forte, the violin, or the organ, or plays extempore. 
But when we learn that the infant Mozart, at four years of age, 
began to compose, and by an instinct perception of beauty. to 
make correct basses to melodies; and also that he became a great 
performer on two instruments, without the usual labour of prac- 
tice, we cease to be surprised at the mechanical dexterity of his 
fingers in after-life, when composition and other pursuits had 
engrossed the time usually employed in preserving the power of 
execution. 

The father of Mozart held the situation of Vice Kapell-meister 
and violinist in the chapel of the archbishop of Salzburg.' In the 
service of this haughty and ignorant nobleman, (who appears to 
have been a complete feudal tyrant, and to have represented all 
the pride and insolence for which the then beggarly princes of 
Germany were remarkable,) he was so ill paid, that notwithstand- 
ing his utmost exertions as an instructor, 1t was with difficulty he 
supported a wife and family. Anna Maria,* born August 29, 
1751, and Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, born January 27, 1756, 
were the only two of seven children who survived. The sister 
made such progress on the harpsichord, that in the first journies 
which the father took in order to display the talents of his child- 
ren, she divided the public attention with her brother. Wolfgang, 
however, not only profited as a player, from the careful instruc- 
tion which both the children received from their parent, but began 
then to exhibit the extraordinary precocity of his musical mind ; 
the minuets and other little movements which he composed from 


* This lady is at present living in Salzburg, and in 1826 had not entirely given up 
her occupation as an instructress in piano-forte playing. Many pupils have been 
brought up under her, who by a peculiar neatness and precision of performance, evince 
the excellent tuition of Nanette Mozart. 
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the age of four to seven show a consistency of thought and a 
symmetry of design which promised a maturity of the highest 
genius. Of the first expedition of Leopold Mozart with his son 
and daughter, in January, 1762, little account is preserved, fur- 
ther than that they visited Munich, and played concertos on the 
harpsichord before the royal family. In the following autumn, 
(Wolfgang being then in his seventh year,) the father proceeded in 
the same company to Vienna; the journey was made by water, 
and the family gave concerts at the principal towns they passed, 
as occasion served. Leopold Mozart writes, “ On Tuesday 
we arrived at Ips, where two Minorites and a Benedictine 
who accompanied us said mass,* during which our little Wolf- 
gang tumbled about upon the organ and played so well, that 
the Franciscan fathers, who were just sitting down to dinner with 
some guests, left the table, and ran with all their company into 
the choir, where they were filled with wonder.” A little before 
he says: “ the children are as merry as when they were at home. 
The boy is friendly with every body, but particularly with mili- 
tary officers, as though he had known them all his life. He is the 
admiration of all.” At the Court of Vienna the family was re- 
ceived with great favour, the Emperor Francis I. being mightily 
pleased with “‘ the little magician,” as he used playfully to call 
young Mozart. “ There is nothing wonderful,” said the emperor 
one day, joking with him, “ in playing with all the fingers, but 
to play with one finger and with the keys covered, would really 
be surprising.” Upon which the child instantly performed in 
this manner with as much neatness and certainty as if he had 
long practised it. The father writes, “ you will scarcely believe 
me when I tell you how graciously we have been received. The 
empress took Wolfgang on her lap, and kissed him heartily.” + 
It was at this time that Mozart began to display the feeling of a 
great artist; just before he commenced a concerto, seeing himself 
surrounded by people of the Court, he asked the emperor “ is 
not M. Wagenseil here? he understands these things.” Wagen- 
seil was called forward to the harpsichord ; ‘* I am going to play 
one of your concertos,” said the boy, “ will you turn over for me?” 


* Probably at a convent. 

+ The following anecdote is recorded in the history of this journey :—Little Mozart 
one day, ona visit to the empress, was led into her presence by the two princesses, 
one of whom was afterwards the unfortunate Queen of France, Marie Antoinette. 
Being unaccustomed to the smoothness of the floor, his foot slipped and he fell. One 
of the princesses took no notice of the accident, but the other, Marie Antoinette, lifted 
him up and consoled him. Upon which he said to her, ‘* you are very good, [I will 
marry you.” She related this to her mother, who asked Wolfgang how he came to 
make this resolution. He answered, “ from gratitude—she was so kind to me— 
whereas her sister gave herself no trouble.” 
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As yet Mozart had only played on keyed instruments, but on 
his return to Salzburg he practised privately on a little violin 
which he had purchased in Vienna, and, to the surprise of his 
father and some friends who had met to play over some new 
trios, he performed the second violin part, and then the first, 
with correctness, though without method. His horror of the 
sound of the trumpet in childhood, and the early passion he dis- 
played for arithmetic, are well known; to the last he was fond 
of figures and was extremely clever in making calculations; 
though very improvident in his pecuniary affairs. ‘The peculiar 
delicacy of Mozart’s organization is displayed in the fine sense 
of hearing which he evinced at a tender age. Schachtner, a 
trumpeter, who used to visit his father, had a violin that Wolf- 
gang was fond of playing upon, which he used to praise ex- 
tremely for its soft tone, calling it the “ butter fiddle.” On 
one occasion, as the boy was amusing himself on his own little 
violin, he said to Schachtner “ if you have left your violin tuned 
as it was when I last played upon it, it must be full half-a- 
quarter of a note flatter than mine.” ‘Those present laughed at 
a nicety,of distinction, upon which the most critical ear could 
hardly pronounce; but the father, who had had many proofs of the 
extraordinary memory and exquisite feeling of his son, sent for 
the instrument, and it was found to be as the boy had said. 
Although he daily gave fresh instances of bis extraordinary en- 
dowments, he did not become proud or conceited, but was 
always an amiable and tractable child. The affection and sweet- 
ness which characterize his airs were inherent in his dispo- 
sition, and the following anecdote accounts for the prevalence of 
those delightful qualities i in his vein of melody:—‘ Mozart loved 
his parents, particularly his father, so tenderly, that every night 
before going to bed he used to sing a little air that he had com- 
posed on purpose, his father having placed him standing in a 
chair, and singing the second to him. During the singing he 
often kissed his father on the top of the nose, (the epicurism of 
childish fondness,) and as soon as this solemnity was over, he 
was laid in bed, perfectly contented and happy.” The young 
artist, in his eighth year, began to show a manly intellect. It 
was in the third tour through Germany to Paris, London, &c. 
that the fame of Mozart extended throughout Europe; but as 
many particulars of this period of his life are already known, 
from the account published by Daines Barrington in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, the Letters of Baron Grimm, and other 
sources, we shall only notice the newest and most interesting inci- 
dents of this part of the Biography. From Wasserburg, Leopold 
Mozart writes, “ We went up to the organ to amuse ourselves, 
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where I explained the pedals to Wolfgang. He began instantly 
to make an attempt with them, pushed back the stool and _pre- 
luded standing, treading the bass to his harmonies as if he had 
practised for months.” The violin-playing of Nardini, whom 
the party heard at Ludwigsberg, is much praised by Leopold 
Mozart for the neatness of the execution, and the beauty and 
equality of the tone. At Frankfort, Wolfgang one morning on 
waking began to cry. His father asked him the reason. He said 
he was so sorry at not being able to see his friends * Hagenaur, 
Wenzl, Spitzeder, and Reibl. Though the children performed 
before all the persons of distinction they met on their route, yet 
as they were often rewarded with costly presents, swords, snuff- 
boxes, trinkets, &c. instead of money, the father had much 
anxiety on this account. He says, in a letter from Brussels, 
“ At Aix we saw the Princess Amelia, sister to the King of Prussia, 
but she has no money. If the kisses which she gave my children, 
especially to Master Wolfgang, had been louis d’ors, we might 
have rejoiced.” In Paris little Mozart performed feats which 
would have done honour to an experienced Kapell-meister, trans- 
posing at sight, into any key whatever, any airs which were 
placed before him, writing the melody to a bass, or the bass to 
a melody, with the utmost facility and without premeditation. 
His deep acquaintance with harmony and modulation surprised 
every one, and his organ-playing was particularly admired. A 
very pleasant picture + of the musical family was painted in Paris, 
of which an engraving is given in the Biography. Mozart’s sister 
relates, that when they were at Versailles, Madame de Pompadour 
had her brother placed upon a table, and that as he approached 
to salute her, she turned away from him; upon which he said in- 
dignantly, ‘* I wonder who she is, that she will not kiss me—the 
empress has kissed me!” At Versailles the whole court was pre- 
sent to hear the little boy of eight years play upon the organ, and 
he was moreover treated by the royal family with great distinction, 
particularly by the queen. When she dined in public, young 
Mozart had the honour to stand near her, to converse with her 
constantly, and now and then to receive some delicacy from her 
hand. The father writes, “ the queen speaks as good German 


* The persons here named were musicians of the chapel in Salzburg. This is one 
out of a crowd of instances of the sensibility he evinced in tender years. It is curious 
that the letters of the infant Mozart contain no mention of his own precocious triumphs 
in music, but earnest desires to be made acquainted with what was going on among his 
friends at home. 

+ By M. Carmontelle, an amateur. “The engraver, M. Mechel, is now busily 
employed upon our portraits—Wolfgang is playing the harpsichord—I, behind his 
chair, the violin-—Marian is singing, leaning with one arm on the harpsichord, and in 
the other hand holding her music.”-—Correspondence of Leopold Morart. 
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as we do. ' As, however, the king understands nothing of it, the 
queen interprets all that our heroic Wolfgang says.” Mozart's 
Opera 1™*, consisting of two sonatas for the harpsichord, with 
accompaniment for a violin, dedicated to Madame Victoire de 
France, was printed in Paris. One of these in c has a lovely 
flow of melody, and the parts are put in a masterly and finished 
style. 

On the 10th of April, 1764, the family arrived in England, and 
remained there until the middle of the following year. Leopold 
Mezart fell ill of a dangerous sore throat during his stay, and 
as no practising could go forward in the house at that time; his 
son employed himself in writing his first sinfonia. It was scored 
with all the instruments, not omitting drums and trumpets. His 
sister sat near him while he wrote, and he said to her, “ remind 
me that I give the horns something good to do.” An extract or 
two from the correspondence of the father will show how they 
were received in England. 

“* A week after, as we were walking in St. James’s Park, the king and 
queen came by in their carriage, and, although we were differently 
dressed, they knew us, and not only that, but the king opened the win- 
dow, and, putting his head out and langhing, greeted us with head and 
hands, particularly our Master Wolfgang.”—‘‘ On the 19th of May we 
were with their Majesties from six to ten o'clock in the evening. No 
one was present but the two princes, brothers to the king and queen. 
The king placed before Wolfgang not only pieces of Wagenseil, but of 
Bach, Abel, and Handel, all of which he performed prima vista. He 
played upon the king’s organ in such a style that every one admired his 
organ even more than his harpsichord performance. He then accom- 
panied the queen, who sang an air, and afterwards a flute-player in a 
a solo. At last they gave him the bass part of one of Handel’s airs, to 
which he composed so beautiful a melody that all present were lost in as- 
tonishment.. In a word, what he knew in Salzburg was a mere shadow of 
his.present knowledge ; his invention and fancy gain strength every day.” 
— A concert was lately given at Ranelagh for the benefit of a newly- 
erected Lying-in-Hospital. I allowed Wolfgang to play a concerto on the 
organ at it. Observe—this is the way to get the love of these people,” 

A large portion of Leopold Mozart’s letters is occupied with 
masses to be offered up for their health, &c. and during his sojourn 
in the Five-tields, Chelsea, he appears to have been in considerable 
hope that he had converted a Mr. Sipruntini (a Dutch Jew, and 
a fine violoncello player,) to Catholicism. After dedicating a set 
of sonatas to the queen, and experiencing great patronage from 
the nobility, Mozart, with his father and sister, in July, 1765, 
crossed over into the Netherlands. At the Hague a fever at- 
tacked both children, and had nearly cost the daughter her life. , 
On their recovery, they played before the Prince of Orange, and 
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Wolfgang composed some variations on a national air, which was, 
just then, sung, piped, and whistled through the streets of Hol- 
land. The organist of the cathedral in Haerlem waited upon 
the Mozarts, and invited the son to try his instrument, which he 
did the next morning. Mozart senior describes the organ as a 
magnificent one, of sixty-eight stops, and built wholly of metal, 
“‘ as wood would not endure the dampness of the Dutch atmos- 
phere.” Upon the return of the family to Salzburg, Mozart 
enjoyed a year of quiet and uninterrupted study in the higher 
walks of composition. Besides applying to the old masters, he 
was indefatigable in perusing the works of Emanuel Bach, Hasse, 
Handel, and Eberlin, and by the diligent performance of these 
authors, he acquired extraordinary brilliancy and power in the left 
hand. On the 11th of September, 1767, the whole family pro- 
ceeded on their way to Vienna; but as the small pox was raging 
there, they went to Ollmiitz instead, where both the children 
caught that disorder. At Vienna, Mozart wrote his first opera,* 
by desire of the emperor. Though the singers extolled their 
parts to the skies, in presence of Leopold Mozart, they formed 
in secret a cabal against the work, and it was never performed. 
The Italian singers and composers who were established in this 
capital did not like to find themselves surpassed in knowledge 
and skill by a boy of twelve years old, and they therefore not 
only charged the composition with a want of dramatic effect, but 
they even went so far as to say, that he had not scored it himself. 
To counteract such calumnies, Leopold Mozart often obliged 
his son to put the orchestral parts to his compositions in the pre- 
sence of spectators, which he did with wonderful celerity before 
Metastasio, Hasse, the Duke of Braganza, and others. The 
injurious opinion of the nobility, which these people hoped to 
excite against the young musician, had no success ; for he com- 
posed a Mass—an Offertorium—and a Trumpet Concerto for a 
Boy—which were performed before the whole court, and at 
which he himself presided and beat the time. The year 1769 
was employed by Wolfgang in studying the Italian language, and 
in the practice of composition ; and at this time he was appointed 
concert master to the court of Salzburg. 

Father and son now made the tour of Italy, and met in every 
city with an enthusiastic reception. Young Mozart had not as 
yet ventured out of the beaten track of composers, but preserved 


i 
q 
4 


* For this work, “ La finta semplice,” an opera buffa, the original score of which 
contained 558 pages, Mozart did not receive a kreutzer. “The whole hell of music 
here,” writes Leopold Mozart, “ has risen to prevent the taleut of a child from being 
seen. The singers have sworn, that if they are obliged to perform it, they will give it 
as miserably as they can, and do their best to spoil it.” 
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the old forms of melody and harmony, and wrote ina style which 
was particularly learned and correct. His operas produced about 
this period were thought to have an air of stiffness, from the con- 
trapuntal knowledge which they exhibited; what principally dis- 
tinguished him, therefore, from other composers, was the facility 
with which he scored, and the extraordinary fluency of his ideas. 
The father writes from Mantua, Jan. 11, 1770: “ We arrived 
yesterday, and an hour afterwards went to the opera. We are 
well, thank God! Wolfgang looks as if he had made a campaign— 
a little reddish brown about the nose and mouth—something like 
the complexion of the emperor.” At a concert which was given 
in the Philharmonic Society’s Room, young Mozart, in presence 
of all the literati, the official, military, and other personages of 
distinction in Mantua, among other things composed two sonatas 
out of two ideas which were given to him by the orchestra direc- 
tor on the violin—to the violin part of a sinfonia he added all the 
other parts—and from the simple subject of fugue which was laid, 
he produced such masterly combinations in its developement, that 
he created as usual the highest astonishment. Anacreontics, son- 
nets extempore, and verses of all sorts, were literally showered 
upon him. Every poet was ready with his effusion. ‘ Al Signore 
Amadeo Mozart, giovinetto ammirabile”—* dulcissimo puero et 
elegantissimo lyriste, &c.” ‘The father writes from Milan, Feb. 3. 
“ We were yesterday at the last rehearsal of the new opera ‘ Cesare 
in Egitto,’ which is very good. . . . Wolfgang can add nothing to 
my letter to-day, as he 1s composing two Latin motetts for two 
castrati—one fifteen, the other sixteen years old. It was at their 
earnest request—and, as they sing beautifully and are comrades, 
he could not refuse them.” Again—*“ As Count Firmian is now 
better in health, we have had the honour of dining with him. 
After dinner he sent Wolfgang the works of Metastasio, in 
nine volumes, of the beautiful Turin edition, and handsomely 
bound. You may imagine how pleased we are with this agree- 
able present.” It was probably from reading Metastasio, that 
Mozart’s taste in lyric poetry was formed; for he was, in maturer 
life, fastidious in the choice of the words which he set to music ; 
and the uninterrupted flow of melody and versification distin- 
guishes his airs from those of any other composer. Another cir- 
cumstance of the Italian tour, highly influential upon the after 
life of Mozart, was the daily hearing of the highest and most 
pathetic style of church music—Italy having in the latter part of 
the last century produced some of her greatest ecclesiastical 
works. In the celebrated Requiem, which was composed purely 
from love of the expressive in sacred music, we may find the 
result of the author’s young devotion to this branch of the art— 
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the consequence of listening to choral effects in the cathedrals of 
Italy. Mozart having made an engagement to produce the first 
opera for the carnival of Milan, our travellers proceeded to Bo- 
logna, where Wolfgang found an enthusiastic admirer in the great 
contrapuntist, Padre Martini, who was astonished to find a boy 
of fourteen years old capable of giving the answers instantly in 
the rigore modi, to any. subject of fugue which might be laid 
before him. At Parma, the Mozarts were invited to the house 
of a Signora Guari, surnamed Bastardella, who sang three airs 
to them. This singer’s voice was of an incredible compass. Leo- 
pold Mozart thus describes it:— I should not have believed it 
possible that she could reach C in altissimo, had not my ears con- 
vinced me of the fact. The passages as Wolfgang has written 
them were in her air, and she sang these something softer than the 
deep notes, but as beautifully as an octave pipe in an organ. In 
short, the trills and the whole were, note for note, what Wolfgang 
has marked. Her voice extends down to G. She is not hand- 
some, nor yet ugly, but has at times a wild look in the eyes, as 
you may see in persons subject to convulsions—she has also a 
lameness in one foot.” 

In Rome, Mozart gave a miraculous attestation of his quick- 
ness of ear, and extensive memory, by bringing away from the 
Sistine Chapel the “ Miserere of Allegri,” a work full of imi- 
tation and repercussion, mostly for a double choir, and continu- 
ally changing in the combination and relation of the parts. ‘This 
accomplished piece of thievery was thus performed :—the sketch 
was drawn out upon the first hearing, and filled up from recol- 
lection at home— Mozart then repaired to the second and last per- 
formance, with his manuscript in his hat, and corrected it.* <A 
letter of the father, from Rome, is so pleasantly graphic that we 
cannot refrain from making an extract— 

** 14th April, 1770.—On the day of our arrival we went to St. Peter's, 
to the Capella Sixti, to hear the Miserere at matins.. On the 12th, we 
saw the pope, and indeed stood very near to him as he waited upon the 
poor people. Our elegant attire, and the air with which I speak to 
my valet in the German language, had much influence on the armed 
Swiss, who ran to make way for us, and assisted us through every diffi- 
culty in our passage. Some took Wolfgang for a German cavalier— 
others for a prince—and the servant did not undeceive them. I was 
supposed to be his tutor. In this estimation we went to the table of the 
cardinals. Wolfgang happening to stand between the seats of two car- 
dinals, one of them (Pallavicini) beckoned to him and said, ‘ Will you 
have the goodness to inform me, in confidence, who you are?’ Wolf- 


* Mozart produced his copy at a concert in Rome, and the Castrato Christofori, 
who sung at the performance of the Miserere, pronounced it perfect. 
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gang told him. The cardinal answered in the utmost surprise, ‘ What, 
are you that famous boy of whom so much has been written to me ?’ 
Upon this Wolfgang inquired, ‘ Are you not the Cardinal Pallavicini?’ 
The cardinal replied, ‘ 1 am—why?’ Wolfgang then said, that we had 
letters to his eminence, and would be glad to pay our respects. The 
cardinal was much pleased, said that Wolfgang spoke Italian well, and 
continued—‘ Ick kan auk ein venig deutsch sprekken.’ When we took 
our leave, Wolfgang kissed his hand, and the cardinal lifted his baret 
from his head, and said something extremely complimentary. 

“You are aware that the celebrated Miserere of this place’is so highly 
prized, that the musici are forbidden, on pain of excommunication, to 
take any part away from the chapel, to copy it themselves, or allow any 
other person to do so. However, we have got it. Wolfgang has already 
written it out; and we should have sent it with this letter to Salzburg, 
had not our presence been necessary in order to perform it. More lies in 
the execution than in the composition itself—meanwhile, we will not 
suffer this mystery to fall into other hands, ut non incurremus mediate vel 
immediate in censuram ecclesia. Wolfgang is well, and sends a country 
dance. He wishes that M. Cyrillus Hoffmann* would compose the 
steps to it.” 

Particular directions for producing effect in this dance 
occupy the remainder of the letter. The slow voluptuous 
movement of the style of dancing prevalent in Italy gave Mo- 
zart great pleasure; in the postscripts to his father’s letters, 
which he generally addressed to his sister and playfellow, he 
speaks of this re og: with as much zest as of his own art. 
Later in manhood he became a pupil of Vestris, and the grace- 
fulness of his dancing was much admired, especially in the 
minuet, Mozart’s frequent request for books of arithmetic is 
also characteristic of the bias of his inclinations at this time of 
life; and herein may, perhaps, be discovered the foundation of 
that regularity and symmetry which distinguish his compositions, 
for, had he not joined exquisite imagination and sensibility to his 
faculty for numerical calculations, he must have fallen into the 
dryness of a pedantic contrapuntist. 

Leopold Mozart gives a pleasant account of the meeting of his 
son with Thomas Linley. This youth, who was brother to the 
celebrated Mrs. Sheridan, and one of the most promising violin 
players that England ever produced, was unfortunately drowned, 
while amusing himself on the canal in the pleasure-grounds of a 
nobleman in England, to whom he was paying a visit. The pas- 
sage will show the estimation in which our little countryman was 
held by a foreign judge:—‘ At Florence we met with a young 
Englishman, who is a pupil of the famous Nardini. We became 
acquainted with this boy at the mansion of the learned poetess, 


* Dancing-master to the court of Salzburg. 
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Signora Corilla, to whom we had recommendations from M. Lau- 
gier. He is just of Wolfgang’s size and age, and plays exqui- 
sitely..... The other day the little Englishman, who is a most 
charming boy, brought his violin tous, and played the whole after- 
noon. Wolfgang accompanied him upon the violin. The follow- 
ing day we dined with M. Gavard, treasurer to the Grand Duke. 
After dinner the two boys played by turns, not like boys, but men. 
Little Thomas accompanied us home, and wept bitterly, when he 
understood that we were to continue our journey on the morrow. 
As, however, our departure was to take place at noon, he came to 
us at nine o'clock in the morning, and gave Wolfgang, among 
many embraces, a copy of verses which he had made Signora 
Corilla write for him the preceding evening. He went with our 
coach as far as the city gates. I wish you had seen this scene.” 

About this time Mozart’s voice began to break, and he ceased 
to sing in public, unless words were put before him ; the violin 
he continued to play, but mostly in private. ‘The alarming ill- 
nesses which had attacked his children on their journey kept Leo- 
pold Mozart in continual anxiety—the malaria of Rome and the 
heat of Naples were alike dreaded by him. He writes, “ Wolf- 
gang is as careful of his health as if he were a grown man;” in 
another place, “ Wolfgang is well, only he has, as usual, a little 
toothache on one side.” ‘The travellers arrived at Naples in May, 
and fortunately procured cool and healthy lodgings. Here they 
visited the English Ambassador, Sir William Hamilton, whose 
acquaintance they had made in London, and whose lady was not 
only a very agreeable person, but a charming performer on the 
harpsichord. She trembled on playing before Mozart. The con- 
certs given by the Mozarts in Naples were very successful, and 
they were treated with great distinction; the carriages of the no- 
bility, attended by footmen with flambeaus, fetched them from 
home and carried them back; the queen greeted them daily on 
the promenade, and they received invitations to the ball given by 
the French Ambassador on the marriage of the Dauphin. 

If Mozart had not been engaged to compose the carnival opera 
for Milan, he might have written that for Bologna, Rome, or 
Naples, as at these three cities offers were made to him, a proof 
of what his genius had effected in Italy. Returning to Rome, on 
the last stage of their journey, a serious accident had nearly hap- 
pened to the party, for one of the horses plunged, reared, and fell 
on his side.* Leopold Mozart carefully held his son from falling, 
though at the same time his own leg was severely grazed by the 
iron of the broken harness. On revisiting Cardinal Pallavicini, 


* “ Two horses and a postilion,” the father observes, “ ave three beasts.” 
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Mozart was surprized to be addressed Signore Cavaliere,* and 
thought it a jest, until the cardinal presented. him from His Holi- 
ness with the order of the cross, the same honour which had before 
been conferred on Gluck. Mozart concludes a few lines to his 
sister thus :—“ I am astonished that you can compose so beauti- 
fully! The song is delightful. ‘Try something often. Send me 
soon the other six minuets of Haydn. Mlle. j’ai Phonneur @étre 
votre trés humble serviteur et frere, Chevalier de Mozart.— Addio.” 
We have a pleasing picture of the little “ Signore Cavaliere” on 
his arrival at Rome, after travelling twenty-seven hours without 
sleep: his father writes, “ As soon as we had eaten a little rice 
and some eggs, I put Wolfgang ina chair. He began instantly 
to snore, and slept so soundly, that I undressed him completely, 
and laid him in bed, without his giving the least sign of waking. 
He continued snoring though I lifted him from the seat, and set 
him down again. When he awoke in the morning at nine o’clock, 
he could not think how he had got to bed.”| At Bologna, Mozart 
received the Jibretto of the.opera he had undertaken to compose, 
and with it a list of the persons who were to perform. The 
name of the opera was “ Mitridate, Re di Ponto,” the produc- 
tion of a Signora Cigna-Santi. In this city Mozart was unani- 
mously elected Member of the Philharmonic Academy, but not 
before he had passed through the usual examination. On the 
9th of October, at four o’clock in the afternoon, he was obliged 
to attend in the hall of the academy, where he received from the 
Princeps Academia, and the two censors, in the presence of the 
whole society, an antiphone to set in four parts. The beadle 
led him into an antichamber and locked the door. In little 
more than half an hour he was ready, and was then visited by the 
censors and others, who voted by black or white balls. As the 
balls were all white, when Mozart was called in, he was welcomed 
by a general clapping of hands, and the congratulations of the 
assembled musicians. He had finished the task in about one 
sixth of the time which it commonly occupied. The biographer 
has given us a copy of the Gregorian subject, which was ampli- 
fied by Mozart; the canto fermo is in the bass, and the three 
upper parts are so close in the imitation, and put together with 
so much symmetry and knowledge of counterpoint, that had not 
the abstraction of the Miserere from the Pope’s Chapel exhausted 
admiration, it must have been excited in the highest degree by 
this performance. 


On the 26th of December, 1770, the opera seria, Mitridate, 


* Mozart only maintained his title “ Ritter von Mozart” in youth ; Gluck, however, 
kept his state on all occasions. 
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was brought out, and met with remarkable success, many parts 
of it being encored, which was unusual with new dramatic com- 
positions. Scarcely an air but was followed by loud applause and 
cries of Evviva il Maestro—Evviva il Maestrino! For-the first 
three representations Mozart accompanied the recitative at the 
first harpsichord; Maestro Lampagnani played upon the second; 
afterwards Maestro Melchior Chiesa played the second and Lam- 
pagnani the first. During the composition of the Mitridate, Leo- 
pold Mozart writes, “ If our friends would, as they have lately 
done, send us a little merriment in their letters, it would be cha- 
ritable, for Wolfgang is now so intensely employed on serious 
matters, and is himself become so serious, that | am glad when 
something droll falls into his hands.” In Venice the Mozarts 
were surprized to hear, what they certainly did not expect to hear 
in Italy, two poor people in the street, singing together in fifths. 
At first they imagined them to be singing different songs, but as 
the performers came nearer, the music proved to be a beautiful 
duet in pure fifths ; the father observes, with characteristic national 
partiality, “ I have never heard such a thing in Germany.” Mo- 
zart returned to Milan in 1771, and wrote Ascanio in Alba, a 
serenata for the marriage festivities of the Archduke Ferdinand ; 
most of the chorusses in this piece formed accompaniments to a 
ballet. In January 1773 Mozart produced his second opera 
seria for the carnival of Milan, entitled Lucio Silla. Mozart in 
this piece studied the capacity of the famous prima donna de 
Amicis, and gave her passages of display with which she was well 
satisfied; but the opera did not create a great effect on its first 
appearance, owing to the awkwardness of the first tenor, who un- 
fortunately so exaggerated the anger which his part expressed, 
that he raised a laugh among the audience. De Amicis, en- 
grossed by her part, did not perceive the cause of the laughter, 
and on the first evening did not sing well; on the ensuing per- 
formances the music had better fortune, and the opera was given 
more than twenty times successively. 

Between the years 1773 and 1775, Mozart visited Vienna and 
Munich, with his father. In the latter city he composed two 
grand masses, an offertorium, a vesper service, and the opera 
butta La finta Giardiniera, and on his return to Salzburg, I/ Re 
Pastore, a serenata for the Archduke Maximilian. The epoch at 
which Mozart’s genius was ripe may be dated from his twentieth 
year; constant study and practice had given him ease in composi- 
tion, and ideas came thicker with his early manhood—the fire, 
the melodiousness, the boldness of harmony, the inexhaustible 
invention which characterize his works, were at this time appa- 
rent; he began to think in a manner entirely independent, and to 
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perform what he had promised as. a regenerator of the musical 
art. The situation of his father as Kapell-meister, in. Salzburg, 
indeed gave Mozart some opportunities of writing church music, 
but-not such as he most coveted, the sacred musical services of 
the court being restricted to, a given duration, and the orchestra 
but poorly supplied with. singers ; it was therefore his earnest de- 
sire to get some permanent appointment in which he could ex- 
ercise freely his talent for composition, and reckon on a sufficient 
income. When childhood and boyhood had passed away, his 
quondam patrons ceased to wonder at, or feel interest in his.ge- 
nius, and Mozart, whose early years had been spent in familiar 
intercourse: with the principal nobility of Europe, who had been 
from court to court, and received distinctions and caresses un- 
paralleled in the history of musicians, up to the period of his 
death gained no situation worthy his acceptance, but earned his 
fame in the midst of worldly cares and annoyances, in alternate 
abundance and poverty, deceived by pretended friendship, or 
persecuted by open enmity. The obstacles which Mozart sur- 
mounted in establishing the immortality of his muse, leave those 
without excuse who plead other occupations and the necessity of 
gaining a livelihood as an excuse for want of success in the art, 
Where the creative faculty has been bestowed, it will not be re- 
pressed by circumstances. 

One passage from a letter to the Padre Martini, written by 
Mozart in his twentieth year—a period at which youthful 
vanity even in men of genius is often strong—well displays the 
constitution of his mind. The Elector of Bavaria desiring to 
see what experience in counter-point the young composer pos- 
sessed, commanded him to produce a motett, to be performed 
at the offertory on the following Sunday. This composition, 
hastily written as it was, Mozart sent to the Padre Martini at 
Bologna, requesting him to give his candid and unreserved 
opinion upon it, adding with a beautiful modesty “ we live in 
this world to be continually improving, and it is in science and the 
fine arts especially, that by communicating our sentiments one to 
another, we are ever making advances.” So thought Mozart at 
twenty, and such were the noble aspirations of his mind at five 
and thirty, when he looked down from the eminence of his Requiem 
and I? Don Giovanni upon all other creations in church or 
dramatic music. 

In the hope of gaining some comfortable settlement in life, 
Mozart quitted Salzburg for Paris in 1777, in company with his 
mother, and to this journey, stimulated as he was by the necessity 
for exertion, we owe some of his most masterly compositions, 
His extreme youth was however an impassable barrier to his 
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reception of the office of Kapellmeister, in an age when wig and 
wrinkles were the only title to respect. ‘The careful and good 
father,* whose life, as he expressed it, hung on his son’s, parted 
from him with great sorrow and melancholy forebodings—Paris 
was a dissipated city, and Mozart then at an age when nature 
herself is the young man’s enemy. At this portion of the work 
an autobiography commences, in the course of which we are pre- 
sented with some opinions upon music which are absolutely in- 
valuable. On this journey Mozart remained some time in 
Munich, offering his services in such capacity as they might be 
deemed useful, but the answers which he received to his appli- 
cations for employment were “ you are too young”—* you must 
first travel in Italy and gain fame”—* there is at present no 
vacancy.” In spite of these disappointments, he meditated a 
plan for settling in Munich, and of engaging to produce two 
serious and two comic German operas every year. He writes 
to his father “‘ Iam here much beloved—and how much more 
will this be the case, if I raise the character of the national musical 
drama.” In another place he says “ most of the nobility have 
a dreadful mania for every thing Italian.” He gives the follow- 
ing account of a singer then at Munich: 


“‘ The first female singer of the German opera, named Keiserin, is a 
native of this place, and daughter of the cook to a certain nobleman 
here. She appears on the stage a very agreeable girl, but I have never seen 
her nearer. It was the third time of her performance when I heard her. 
She has a beautiful voice, not strong, nor yet weak, but very pure and 
with a good intonation. Her master is Valesi, and you may soon per- 
ceive by her singing, that he not only knows how to sing, but how to 
teach singing. I was astonished to hear how beautifully she managed 
the crescendo and decrescendo. Her shake is at present very slow, but 
that pleases me well, as it will be so much the more clear and articulate 
when she quickens it; besides it is easier to make it rapid. The people 
are quite pleased with her, and I with them. My mother was in the 
parterre ; she went at half-past four to get a place. I went two hours 
later, as I can go into the boxes, being well enough known. I was in 
the box of Hausa Branca; I looked at Keiserin through my opera glass, 
and called often brava, bravissima, as I remembered it was only her 
third appearance. The piece is called Das Fischermidchen, and is a 
very good adaptation of the music of Piccini. They talk of giving here 
a German opera seria, and it is wished that I may compose it.” 


_ Leopold Mozart dissuaded his son from settling unappointed 
in Munich, as a scheme at which he says the archbishop would 


* To show the humble means of the Mozart family at this period, it may be noted 
that Leopold M. recommends his wife and son to put up at the Lamb in Augsburg, 


“‘ where,” he says, “there are pretty little chambers, and dinner costs only 50 
kreutzers per head.” 
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laugh; “ there is as yet no necessity to make yourself so cheap: 
you may live so in any place.” When Wolfgang went to deliver 
his letters of recommendation in Augsburg, he was accompanied 
by a substantial citizen who “ had the honour” of cooling his heels 
in the front of the house like a lackey, while he paid a long and 
ceremonious visit to some very tiresome people. Here is a lively 
portraiture of the party:* 


“ I had the honor of playing for three quarters of an hour upon a good 
pianoforte of Stein, in the presence of the starched son-in-law, his long- 
necked young wife, and a silly old woman. I played fantasias and all 
the music they had, prima vista, among other things a very pretty piece 
of one Edelmann. They were all extremely polite, and so was I, as it 
is my custom to be with people asI find them. As I said I should go after 
dinner to Stein’s,t the young gentleman offered to take me there him- 
self. I thanked him for his kindness, and promised to meet him at two 
o'clock. I went in company with this son-in-law, who has the complete 
look of a student; although I had begged him not to mention who I 
was, M. von Langemantel was imprudent enough to say to M. Stein. 
“I have here the pleasure of introducing to you a virtuoso upon the piano- 
forte,” and then he smirked. I began immediately to protest against 
what he had said, and added that I was an unworthy pupil of M. Sigl 
of Munich. Stein shook his head and replied, ‘ have I the honor of 
seeing M. Mozart?’ ‘O no,’ said I, ‘ my name is Trazom, I have a letter 
for you.’ He took the letter, and would have opened it, but I did not 
leave him time, and said ‘ Don’t read the letter now, let us go into the 
room where your pianofortes are, I am most anxious to see them. I 
ran immediately to one of the three pianofortes in the room, and began 
to play; he could hardly get the letter open, for eagerness to know who 
I was. The signature was enough, ‘ O!’ cried he, and embraced me 
overjoyed.” 

Some idea of his organ playing may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing observations :— 


“ When I said to M. Stein that it would please me to try his 
organ, as I had a passion for organ playing, he was much surprized, 
and said ‘ how can a man like you, such a pianoforte player —like 
to play upon an instrument which has no douceur, no expression, no 
piano or forte, but is from beginning to end alike? No matter, however; 
for, after all, the organ is, in my opinion, the king of all instruments.’ 
We went together. I soon found out by his talk that he thought I should 
play the organ in the pianoforte style. He told me that he had taken 
Chobert at his own desire to the organ, and ‘ I was sorry,’ said he, ‘ that 
Chobert had informed every body, as the church was pretty full; for 
though I knew that the man possessed fire, spirit and rapidity enough, 
those qualities are not good for organ playing. However, when he began, 
I altered my opinion of him.’ I only answered, ‘do you think, M. Stein, 


* These extracts are from Mozart’s letters to his father. 
+ A celebrated pianoforte maker. 
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that I shall run about upon the organ? that requires something very 
different.’ We at last came into the choir; 1 began to prelude, then 
came a fugue, after which he said, laughing, ‘ I can easily believe that 
you like to play the organ, when you play in that style.’ ” 

Before Mozart left Augsburg he gave a concert, to which the 
next letter refers :— 


“I must not mention the concert until I let you know how I spent 
my time previously. Last Saturday I was at St. Ulrich ; on Sunday I 
dined in the convent of the Holy Cross, where there was music during 
the repast. Badly as they fiddle, I prefer the music of the convent to 
that of the orchestra in Augsburg. I gave a symphony and played 
Wanhall’s violin concertoin B major with universal applause. ‘The 
cantor, whose name is Zeschinger, is a pleasant good-natured man, a 
relation of Eberlin, and knows you well. At supper I played the Stras- 
burg violin concerto, it went like oil; every one was delighted with the 
beautiful round tone. After this a small pianoforte was brought in, 
upon which | preluded, and played variations by Fischer. Then some 
one whispered M. Zeschinger, that I might play in the organ style. I 
asked for a subject, which was given to me by one of the monks, The 
fugue was in G minor; in the middle I began in the major, in rather a 
playful manner, but in the same time, then came the subject inverted ; 
at last the thought struck me of giving a sportive character to the theme 
of the fugue. I did not stop long considering, but played it at once, 
and it went as accurately as if it had all been cut out before. Zeschinger 
was beside himself with pleasure: ‘ well! that’s done, said he, ‘ I could 
not have believed it. The Bishop indeed told me that he had never in 
his life heard any one play the organ so smoothly and solemnly. ‘The 
Bishop had heard mea few days before, when Zeschinger was not 
there. They then brought me a fugued sonata: ‘ gentlemen,’ said 
I, ‘ you are too exorbitant, I cannot so easily play this sonata.’ 
‘ Yes,’ returned Zeschinger, with great emphasis, ‘ that is a likely 
matter—we should be glad to find any thing too difficult.” ‘I will try 
it, however.” While I was playing, I heard the cantor exclaiming conti- 
nually behind me, ‘O, you arch-rogue! O, you "I played till 
eleven o'clock, and at last was absolutely pelted with subjects for 
fugues. Apropos of M. Stein’s daughter; whoever sees and hears her 
play, and does not laugh, must be von Stein*, like her father. She 
does not sit in the middle of the instrument, but near the treble, that 
she may have more opportunity to move her body and make grimaces. 
Her eyes appear convulsed : if a melody comes twice, it is played twice 
as slow ; if three times, slower still. When she plays a passage, she 
lifts her arms into the air ; if emphasis be required, she gives it with 
the arm and not with the finger, as heavily and bunglingly as possible. 
The most amusing thing in her performance is, that when a passage 
comes which ought to flow smoothly as oil—which of course requires 
that the fingers should be changed—she does not give herself that 
trouble, but at the necessary time lifts up her hand, and begins again 


* A pun upon the father’s name, which signifies Stone. 
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quite at her ease. I only write this to give you some ideas in 
piano-forte playing and instruction, which may be useful to you at a 
convenient time. M., Stein is wrapped up in his daughter ; she is eight 
years and a half old; at present learns every thing by heart. She may 
become clever—she has talent—but by this method she will do nothing; 
she can never attain rapidity of finger, because she labours as hard as 
she can to make the hand clumsy. She will never acquire the most 
necessary and difficult part of music—namely, the tempo—if she endea- 
vours as much as possible to play out of time. I talked with M. Stein 
for two hours upon this subject. He is already of my opinion, and asks 
my advice ; for he believed Becché* infallible. He sees and hears now 
that I can play better than Becché ; that though I am no grimacier, I 
play so expresstvely that no one of his acquaintance knew so well how to 
use his piano-fortes; and that I am always accurate intime. They are 
all astonished at that. In the tempo rubato of an Adagio, they cannot 
comprehend how I manage the left hand, \for they are accustomed to 
make it follow the right. Count Wolfegg and others, who are enthu- 
siastic admirers of Becché, have just said publicly, that I have put Becché 
on the shelf. Count Wolfegg walked constantly | about the concert room, 
saying, ‘I never heard any thing like it in my life.’ Turning to me, ‘ You 
have played to-day as I never heard you before; and I shall tell your 
father so when I go to Salzburg.’ What think you was the first after 
the symphony? ‘The concerto for three piano-fortes. Demler played 
the first, I the second, and Stein the third. Then I played alone the 
last sonata in D for Durnitz, and my concerto in B; next a fugue in C 
minor in the strict style ; lastly, a grand sonata in C major, and so with 
a rondo out of my head made an end. There was a prodigious hubbub 
and noise. Stein did nothing but make faces and grimaces of astonish- 
ment, and Demler laughed continually. This last is quite a curious 
fellow ; when any thing greatly pleases him, he Jaughs most horribly. 
He almost began to swear at me 


Mozart next went to Manheim, where he remained until 
March, 1778, about five months; so agreeable did he find his 
residence there, that he made many efforts to obtain the humble 
appointment of music-master to the children of the royal family, 
purely for the sake of remaining among ardent friends and admirers 
of the art. He gives a delightful account in his letters of being 
assisted by a goodnatured governess in his little stratagems to pro- 
cure the situation he desired. When the prince walked up to the 
place where Mozart was standing overlooking the practice of the 
children, the governess said, “ Mr. Mozart here has written a 
beautiful rondo;” he was desired to play it. As soon as she 
could again find an opportunity, she said, “ Mr. Mozart has 
composed some variations upon Fischer's ‘Minuet ;’ these he 
likewise performed, and they pleased excessively. The benevo- 
lence of this good creature in assisting Mozart to ) display his 


* His daughter’s Music- master. 
FF2 
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readiness in piano-forte playing and composition, failed im pro- 
ducing the desired effect; the elector paid Mozart compliments, 
but did not receive him into his household. When we think that 
the genius of such a composer—one, as he himself says, “‘ eager to 
work,” might have been easily retained in Manheim for about forty 
pounds a year, we may imagine the obtuseness of the age with 
respect to music. The applause of the nobility and gentry when 
Mozart played to them, followed as a matter of politeness, but 
not from conviction of his merit. He writes, “They think 
because [ am little and young, that nothing great or old is in me; 
they shall, however, soon see.” Mozart appears to have been 
disgusted with the mode of life in Salzburg, and to have dreaded 
that his father might recall him on account of his ill success in 
the real object of his expedition; and this is partly the reason 
why his letters from Manheim contain an unusual relation of the 
praises and compliments which resounded on all sides of him. 
His object in this was to prop the hopes of his father. Wendling, 
a flute-player in Manheim, was a firm friend of Mozart. As the 
latter had been buoyed with expectations of employment in the 
elector’s family, when undeceived, he was in some difficulty 
about the means of living longer in Manheim. When Wendling 
was informed of this, his face flushed, and he said to Mozart, 
“ We must find a way. You must stay here at least two months, 
until we can go together to Paris.” Mozart writes to his father, 


“The other day I went to dine as usual with Wendling, who said to 
me, ‘ Our Jndian (a Dutch gentleman who lives here upon his fortune, 
and is a great lover of the arts,) is a fine fellow. He will give you two 
hundred florins to write for him three little, easy, and short concertos, 
and a couple of quartets for the flute. You will get through Cannabich 
two pupils at least, who pay well. You must publish by subscription a 
set of duets for the violin and piano-forte. You will dine and sup here 


every day, and can lodge at the house of the Counsellor Serarius ; so 
these matters will cost you nothing : 


This amicable arrangement was adopted, and the friends 
afterwards proceeded in company to the French capital. 

On the 23rd of March, 1778, Mozart arrived in Paris, accom- 
panied by his mother, who, in the July following, was attacked 
by a sudden illness, of which she died, to the great grief of her 
son ; on this occasion he experienced much kindness from Baron 
Grimm, with whom he lived in the house of Madame d’Epinay. 
He writes, “ I have here a pretty little room, which commands a 
pleasant prospect, and am as comfortable as circumstances will 
allow me tobe.” Mozart entered Paris buoyant with hope,as the 
following passage from his correspondence shows: ‘ Nothing 
pleases me mors than ‘he thought of the concert spirituel in 
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Paris, as I shall probably have something to compose for it. The 
orchestra is so large and good, that they will be well able to 
perform my favourite compositions—chorusses—and these I am 
happy to say the French like .... Until now the Parisians have 
been accustomed to Gluck’s chorusses. Rely upon me, I shall 
use my utmost exertions to make the name of Mozart renowned, 

and I am not at all afraid of succeeding in the attempt.” In 
this city Mozart wrote much instrumental music, particularly 
for four wind-instrument players, who were his. personal friends : 
Wendling (flute), Ramm (oboe), Punto (French-horn), and Ritter 
(bassoon). By writing concertos, and through intimacy with the 
performers themselves, he created an effect in the management of 
this part of the orchestra that other composers had never dreamed 
of. However, the life he led in Paris was far from being envi- 
able—his designs were perpetually thwarted by the intrigues of 
music directors—he heard good music spoiled, and his own ideas 
frequently misrepresented in the performance of them. With 
reference to the cabals which were formed by petty musicians 
against the performance of his works, he writes, “‘ If I were in a 
place where the people had ears to hear, hearts to feel, who only 
understood and possessed a little taste for music, | should laugh 
heartily at these things ; but as far as regards music, I am living 
among mere beasts and cattle. How can it be otherwise—they 
are just the same in all their joys and sorrows, and in every thing 
else. No place in the world is like Paris. You must not think 
that I ramble when I talk in this manner of the music here; ask 
whom you will about it, if he is capable of giving an opinion, 

and not a Frenchman born, he will tell you the same.” Mozart 
concludes by saying, that he daily prays God he may bring honor 
to Germany, and become rich enough to help his father out of 
his straitened circumstances, that they may all live happily 
together. Mozart had here as pupil in composition a daughter 
of the Duc de Guines; he instructed her for two hours daily, 
and was well paid for his trouble. ‘The account he gives of her 
to his father is extremely characteristic :— 


“ She plays magnificently upon the harp, and possesses much talent 
and genius, particularly an incomparable memory, for she can play all 
her pieces (about two hundred) by heart. She doubts, however, whether 
she has any genius for composition, any thoughts, or ideas ; her father 
(who, between ourselves, is a little too much in love with ber) says that 
she certainly has ideas, but that she is too diffident, and wants confidence 
in herself. We shall see. If she has no ideas (and I have as yet disco- 
vered none), God knows I cannot give them. Hier father does not wish 
to make any great composer of her. He says, ‘ She shall not write any 
operas, airs, concertos, or sinfonius, but merely grand sonatas for her 
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instrument as * I do for mine.’ To-day I gave her the fourth lesson, and 
as far as concerns the rules of composition, I am tolerably satisfied with 
her. She put the bass very well to the first minuet that I set before 
her. Afterwards she began to write in three parts. She tired herself 
with attempts at this, but I could not help her, and it was too early to 
make any further advance unless she had genius, but she has no ideas. I 
have tried her in all possible ways ; among others, it came into my head to 
give her a simple minuet, to see if she could make a variation upon it. 
Now, thought I, ‘ she does not know how to begin ;’ so I began to vary 
the first bar, and told her she should keep to that idea, and carry it 
forward ; at last that was finished pretty well. I then requested her to 
begin something herself—only a first part—a melody—so she revolved 
for a quarter of an hour, and nothing came. I therefore wrote four bars 
of a minuet, and said to her, ‘See what a stupid fellow I am—I have 
began this minuet, and cannot finish the first part of it—be so good as to 
do it forme.’ She thought it impossible ; at last, with infinite labour, 
something came tolight. I was thankful that something had come at 
last.” 

Mozart was offered the situation of organist at Versailles, 
which he would not accept; ‘“ some good employment,” he 
writes, “ would be very agreeable to me, but nothing under 
Kapell-meister, and well paid.” The equanimity of his tem- 
per was never so much put to the test as by the orchestra 
in Paris. The only movement of anger which he displays 
throughout his whole correspondence is after hearing one of 
his sinfonias twice spoiled successively at rehearsal; he could 
not endure to hear it so scraped and huddled off. He had re- 
solved, if it had gone on thus at the performance, to have entered 
the orchestra, taken the violin out of the leader’s hand, and 
directed it himself. We cannot omit another passage charac- 
teristic of Mozart. He was recommended by Baron Grimm to 
the Duchesse de Chabot, and of the reception which he had 
from this lady he gives the following description :— 

‘I was obliged to wait half an hour in a great chamber, which had 
no fire-place, but was cold as a vault. At last came the Duchesse 
de Chabot, and politely begged me to excuse the state of the piano- 
forte, as none of theirs were in good order. 1 said that I would play 
willingly, but now it was impossible, as I could not feel my fingers for 
cold, and begged she would allow me to go into a room where there was 
a fire. O oui, Monsieur, vous avez raison—was the only answer. She 
then sat down and began to draw, in company with several gentlemen, 
who all sat round a large table. I had the honour to wait a full hour. 
Doors and windows were open, and I became not only in my hands, but 
in feet and body cold as ice, and my head began to ache. aoe were 
all very silent, and I did not know what to do from cold, head-ache, 
aud long waiting. I often thought that if it had not been for M. 


* The duke was an amateur flute-player. 
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Grimm I would instantly have gone away. At last I played upon a mi- 
serable, wretched piano-forte. What annoyed me most was, that the 
lady and gentlemen kept on drawing, and I was obliged to play to 
the chairs, tables, and walls. I lost all patience at this, and so, after play- 
ing the half of Fischer’s Variations, I rose up, and received a world of 
compliments. I said, however, that I could do myself little honour upon 
such a piano-forte, and it would give me much pleasure to fix upon ano- 
ther day when they had a better one. The lady did not receive my ex- 
cuse, and I was obliged to remain another half hour until her husband 
came. She now came and sat by me, and listened to me with great at- 
tention, and I at once forgot all the cold and head-ache, and the mi- 
serable piano-forte, and played as I am used to do when in good humour. 
Give me the best piano-forte in Europe, and people for hearers who 
either do not or will not understand or feel what I play, and I should 
have no pleasure in it.” 


Leopold Mozart, finding his son disappointed of his object in 
Paris, and disgusted with the bad taste of the French, seized the 
opportunity of pressing his return to Salzburg, which, as it lay 
equally between Vienna, Munich, and Italy, offered facilities to- 
wards his writing an opera, if an engagement came from either 
of these quarters. ‘There was another little circumstance which 
it is not improbable powerfully reinforced the paternal advice, 
which was, that Mozart had heard, in Manheim, a certain Ma- 
demoiselle Aloysia Weber* sing so much to his satisfaction, that 
he had fallen in love with her, and as the sentiment was mutual, 
they parted, depending on each other’s fidelity. When Mozart 
again visited her in Manheim, he found altered affections in the 
lady—she would hardly recognize him; upon which he trans- 
ferred his regard to her sister Constance, who appreciated his 
talents better. She became his pupil on the piano-forte, and he 
instructed her with pleasure. 

Mozart, according to the Court Calendar of Salzburg, of 
1780-1781, was in occupation as organist to the court and 
cathedral; and at this time was engaged to compose [domeneo, 
a German serious opera, for the carnival at Munich. So well 
pleased was he with the singers and the subject fixed upon 
that he reckoned his temporary residence in Munich, while 
composing the airs, or superintending the rehearsals of his 
opera, among the happiest part of his life. Dorothea and 
Lisette Wendling, and Raff, a tenor, who was his particular 
friend, were the principal performers in [domeneo ; they were de- 


* At a later period the celebrated Prima Donna, Madame Lange. She possessed 
all the perfections of a great singer, and was successively engaged at the Court Theatre 
in Munich, at the Grand Opera in Vienna, at Schroder’s ‘Theatre in Hamburgh, and 
lastly at the German Opera in Amsterdam, where she received 800 ducats, two be- 
nefits, and lodging free of expense. She now resides privately in Vienna. 
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lighted with the airs Mozart wrote for them, as was the orchestra 
with the accompaniments, which so excited the genius of the 
composer, that though he gained in maturer years greater correct- 
ness in the minutie of writing, he never surpassed the fire and 
beauty of the ideas which he developed in this work. Even 
after Don Giovanni had appeared, Idomeneo remained a favourite 
opera of the composer, and indeed ranked second in his estima- 
tion. Mozart was the most philosophical of musicians, and 
would suffer no passage to remain in any drama upon which he 
was employed, where there was anything irreconcilable between 
the music, the poetry, and good sense: of this kind was his ob- 
jection to the sentences apart sometimes introduced by the poet 
into airs, that have an absurd effect in the repetition which the 
symmetry of musical thought requires. The following criticism 
clearly evinces his vocation to dramatic music. He writes to his 
father :— 


“Tell me, do you not think that the subterranean voice is heard too 
long? Conceive rightly—picture to yourself the theatre; the voice 
should be fearful, it should make the hearer thrill from the sense of its 
reality ; this effect cannot be produced where the length is great. If 
the Ghost in Hamlet did not speak so long, it would make a stronger 
epg on the audience. It is easy to shorten this passage, which 
will gain more than it will lose by it.” He adds, “ I want for the 
march in the second Act, which is first heard from a distance, some 
sordint for trumpets and horns such as are not to be had here. Send me 
some by the next diligence, that I may have others made from them.” 


Mozart heard in Munich a mass by one Grua, of a kind which 
he writes, “‘ one might easily compose a dozen every day.” Re- 
specting his opera airs, it was a saying of his, that he liked to fit 
them to the singer, as a tailor did a well-made coat to the back 
of the wearer. He had some difficulty in suiting Raff, who was an 
old man, and not in a condition to sustain any very lengthened 
effort. During the progress of the opera he writes,— 


“* T have still another alteration to make, which is Raft’s fault. He 
is however in the right, and if be were not, still one must do something to 
give his grey hairs pleasure.” In another place, ‘ I had almost forgotten 
to tell you, that last Sunday, after mass, Count Seau stopped and spoke to 
me very condescendingly, and said, ‘I am rejoiced to see you here again,’ 
and when I said I would do my best to gain the applause of His High- 
ness, he patted me on the shoulder and said, ‘Oh! Ihave no doubt of 
that.’” ‘* Munich, Dec. 1,1780. The rehearsal has had extraordinary 
success. ‘There were only six violins, but all the wind instruments were 
present; no hearers were admitted but the sister of Count Seau and the 
young Count Seinsheim. I cannot describe to you what joy and asto- 
nishment prevails ; I expected nothing else, and assure you that I went 
to this rehearsal as serene in mind as if I were going to a feast. Count 
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Seinsheim said to me, ‘I assure you, though I expected great things 
from you, I really did not expect this.’ At Cannabich’s they are all my 
especial friends. When I went there after the rehearsal, (for we bad 
much discourse with the count,) Cannabich’s wife came out to meet me 
and embraced me, for joy of my success; afterwards Ramm, Lang, and 
I, went home full of spirits and gaiety. Ramm said, (when you know 
this you will say, ‘ that’s a true German—you can read his thoughts in 
his face,") ‘ No music has ever made-such an impression upon me, and 
I can assure you I have thought fifty times of the delight your father 
will have when he hears this opera.’ But enough of this. My cough 
has become worse in attending these rehearsals.” ...... “‘ I have just 
received intelligence that the opera is to be put off another week; the 
last rehearsal is fixed for the 27th of January, my birth-day ; I am glad 
of it, they will have time to practise more carefully. Among several 
little disputes, I have had a hard contest with Count Seau about the 
trombones.* I call it a hard contest, because I was obliged to be rather 
surly with him before | could get my own way.” 

Leopold Mozart, his daughter, and a great body of the town’s 
people of Salzburg travelled to Munich to be present at the first 
representation of [domeneo, and were witnesses of the rapturous 
applause which was bestowed on that composition. ‘The cele- 
brated offertorium, Misericordias Domini, was written at this 
period, to show Count Seau what the composer could do in the 
church style. 

In the middle of March, 1781, Mozart was called to Vienna 
by command of the Archbishop of Salzburg, whose employment 
he soon quitted, being treated with no higher distinction than 
a servant of the household. After relating his safe arrival in 
Vienna to his father, he continues— 


“‘ | write this in Mesmer’s garden in the landstrasse. ...... [havea 
charming room in the same house with the archbishop; Brunetti and 
Ceccarelli lodge in another house. Che distinzione! Athalf past eleven 
we dined, which was unfortunately for me something too early; the 
company consisted of two valets, the comptroller, M. Zetti, the con- 
fectioner, two cooks, Ceccarelli, Brunetti, and my /ittleness. The two 
valets sat at the head of the table, but I had the honour of sitting above 
the cooks, and fancied I was again in Salzburg. At dinner a great deal 
of coarse silly joking went forward, but not with me, for 1 was always 
silent, or if obliged to speak, it was with the greatest seriousness ; so, 
when I had finished my dinner, I went about my business.” 


Mozart writes, in another place,— 


“* My chief desire here is, to get a favourable introduction to the em- 
peror, as I am determined that he shall know me. I should delight to 
play my opera through to him, and some good fugues; those are what 
he likes.” 





-* The voice from beneath the earth was accompanied by three trombones and two 
horns placed on the same spot. The whole orchestra was silent while this lasted. 
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The archbishop would not allow Mozart to give concerts on his 
own account, or to play at the houses of the nobility ;: the follow- 


ing passage, written just before he quitted his situation, shows 
his uneasiness in it. 


“« We had a concert to-day, at which three pieces of mine were per- 
formed ; new, of course, They were a rondo to a concerto for Brunetti, 
a sonata with violin accompaniment for myself, which I composed last 
night, between eleven and twelve o'clock, (that I might be ready, I only 
wrote out the accompaniment for Brunetti, and retained my own part in 
my head,) then a rondo for Ceccarelli, which he was obliged to repeat ; 
for all this work I get nothing. What makes me half desperate is, that 
the same evening on which we had the music, | was invited to the 
Countess Thun’s, and who do you think was there ?—the Emperor! 
Adamberger and Weigl were there, and each had fifty ducats. What 
an opportunity !” 


Mozart now left the archbishop, and supported himself by 
teaching the piano-forte and composing for that instrument; he 
considered himself in better circumstances with only two scho- 
lars in Vienna, than he was in Salzburg. Every Sunday, at 
twelve o’clock, he went to the Baron von Swieten, who was 
a great lover of Handel and Bach, which weekly visit induced 
him to form a collection not only of the fugues of Sebastian, 
but of Emanuel and Friedmann Bach. Mozart writes thus to 
his sister :— 


“ Here I send you a prelude and a three part fugue. . . .. It is owing 
to Constance that this fugue has made its appearance. Baron von 
Swieten, to whom I go every Sunday, allows me to take home the works 
of Handel and Bach, when I have played them through to him. When 
Constance heard the fugues she was quite in love with them, and will 
hear nothing but fugues, particularly Handel and Bach. As she had 
often heard me play fugues out of my head, she asked me if I had never 
written any. When I said no, she scolded me for having neglected the 
most beautiful and scientific part of music, and never ceased urging me 
till I had written this fugue. I have written Andante Maestoso above it, 
only that it may not be played fast, because, if a fugue is not played 
slowly, the entrance of the subject is not clear, and it produces no 
eftect. When I have an opportunity I shall compose five more, and present 
them to the Baron von Swieten. . . . Therefore let nobody see it. Learn 
it by heart and play it, which is no easy task to accomplish with a 
fugue.” 

On the 12th of July, 1782, “ Der Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” 
an opera, which Mozart had written the preceding year, was 
brought out by desire of the emperor. Immediately after the 
production of this work, Mozart, who had long waited for his 
father’s permission to marry Constance Weber, became her hus- 
band. On this subject he writes to Salzburg.—* My dear Con- 
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stance, now, thank God, my wife, long ago knew from my mouth 
the state of my affairs, and what I had to expect from you;: but 
her affection and regard for me were so great, that she readily 
and joyfully sacrificed all her future life to my fortunes. . . . Our 
whole nuptial feast consisted of a supper given by the Baroness 
Von Waldstetten, which was really more princely than baronial. 
During the supper I was surprised with a piece of my own com- 
position, played upon sixteen wind instruments. .... My opera 
has been played again, at the desire of Gluck, who has made me 
many compliments upon it. To-morrow I am to dine with him.” 
About this period, Mozart wrote his most beautiful things for 
the piano-forte ; sonatas, with and without accompaniments ; and 
concertos. He writes, Dec. 21, 1782, “ I am engaged at each 
of Prince Gallizin’s concerts.—I am always fetched and driven 
home in his carriage, and treated in the noblest manner possible. 
I have so much to do, that I know not which way to turn my 
self. I am busy giving lessons the whole morning until two 
o’clock—then we dine. After dinner I am obliged to grant my 

oor stomach a short hour for digestion; thus I can only write 
in the evening, and this not always, because I am frequently 
obliged to go out to concerts.” Mozart was at work upon the 
second of his violin quartetts,* dedicated to Haydn, when his 
wife was in her first confinement. He wrote in her chamber (for 
it was never his custom to sit at the piano-forte when composing), 
and whenever she was in pain he ran to her side to console and 
cheer her; as soon as she became easier, he was again at his 
paper. The ‘ Minuet and Trio’ were written immediately after 
her delivery. At the end of July, 1783, Mozart and his wife 
paid a visit to the father in Salzburg, and appear to have then 
been in some pecuniary embarrassments, for Mozart was arrested 
when stepping into the coach, for a debt of thirty florins. 
During the three months he remained in Salzburg, he finished 
a Mass composed for the safe delivery of his wife, which was 
performed on the 25th of August, at St. Peter's Church, where 
she sang the solos. He also wrote for Michael Haydn, who was 
ill, two acts of an Italian opera, and two beautiful duets for vio- 
lin and viola, which were afterwards published under Michael 
Haydn’s name. Upon his return to Vienna, Mozart sent his 
father a long list of the concerts at which he had to perform, 
adding, “ I don’t think I shall easily get out of practice in this 
way.” 

** Vienna, April 10th.—My concert in the theatre has had great suc- 


* These quartetts were not understood in Italy. Artaria, of Vienna, sent a set of 
them to Italy, which was returned to him on account of the engraver’s mistakes! The 
new harmonies, and bold appoggiature of Mozart, were taken for wrong notes, 
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cess. I wrote two grand concertos for it, and a quintetto for oboe, 
clarinetto, corno, fagotto, and piano-forte, which received immense ap- 
plause ; and-I esteem it myself the best I have ever witten. I wish you 
could have heard how beautifully it was performed! ‘To tell you the 
truth, I was at last tired with the mere playing, and I take it as no 
small compliment that, my hearers were not so. ... We have now here 
the celebrated violin player of Mantua, Mademoiselle Strinasacchi. She 
is a very good performer, and has much taste and expression. I am now 
writing a sonata, which we shall perform together at the concert on 
Thursday.” 

The following are the curious particulars of the composition 
of this sonata—Strinasacchi sent for her part, to study it, the 
morning before the concert. Mozart had had no time to write 
his own, nor to see the lady before he met her in the concert- 
room, where they performed the sonata together, to the delight 
of the audience, without having had a rehearsal, and the composer 
himself playing from memory. The emperor Joseph looked out 
of his box, and saw with amazement that Mozart had only drawn 
the lines of the bars on the music paper before him. ‘The fol- 
lowing letter is honourable to Paesiello and Sarti:— 

“ Vienna, 9th of June, 1784.—We shall have a concert to-morrow, 
at the house of M. Ployer, at Débling, a little way in the country, at 
which Mademoiselle Babette will play her new concerto in G, I the 
quintett, and then both of us the grand sonata for two piano-fortes. I 
shall fetch Paesiello in the coach, that he may hear my pupil and my 
composition. He has been stopping here since his return from Peters- 
burg in May. If Maestro Sarti had not been obliged to set out for 
Russia to-day, he would have accompanied us. Sarti is av honest, good 
man ;—I have played a great deal to him, and made some variations 
upon one of his airs, which delighted him.” 

Mozart’s subscription concerts were given on the Mehlgrube 
in Vienna. When his father visited him in Feb. 1785, he gave 
a series of six, which were held on Fridays, to which the sub- 
scription was three ducats; at this period he was so fully occu- 
pied, that he often played whole movements of his new concertos 
in public, without having been once enabled to try them, much 
less practise them beforehand. In a city like Vienna, where 
piano-forte playing was and is rigorously criticised, this is an ex- 
traordinary proof of Mozart’s self-confidence and fine power of 
execution. Haydn said, “ I never can forget Mozart's playing— 
at went to the heart.” Leopold Mozart writes to his daughter— 
“ On the 12th of Feb. the singer Laschi gave a conceit in the 
theatre, at which your brother played a magnificent concerto, 
which he has written for Paradies in Paris. I was in a good box, 
where I heard all the changes in the instruments so delightfully, 
that tears came into my eyes. As your brother was going out of 
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the room, thé emperor, with hat in hand, complimented him, 
and cried out ‘ Bravo, Mozart!’ There was no end to the clap- 
ping.” Mozart now wrote “ Davidde penitente,” for the pension- 
fund of the widows of musicians in Vienna; and in the beginning 
of the year 1786, by command of the Emperor Joseph, the 
“ Schauspiel-director,’ an operetta for Schonbrunn. On the 
28th of April of the same year,came out “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
a work which did not please the public of Vienna so highly as 
the forgotten production of some obscure composer, called “ Una 
cosa rara,” which appeared about the same time. Salieri endea- 
voured with all his might to prevent the success of “ Figaro,” 
and so far succeeded with the Italian singers, that they were pro- 
ceeding to spoil the second act, when Mozart went in great dis- 
may to the emperor’s box, and pointed out to him what they were 
doing with his music. They were reprimanded; but Mozart 
never brought out another great opera at Vienna ;—the “ Don Gio- 
vanni,” and “ Clemenza di Tito,” were written for Prague. “The 
Bohemians,” Mozart used to say, “ untlerstand me.” Bondini, 
the manager of the opera-house in Prague, was in miserable cir- 
cumstances when “ Don Juan” was first performed ; the success 
of this opera rescued him from his embarrassments, as, at a later 
period, that of the “ Zauberflote” did Schickaneder in Vienna. 

Two anecdotes of Mozart’s readiness of invention are in their 
kind complete. When he visited Prague, towards the winter of 
1787, he gave, by universal desire, a concert in the opera-house, 
at which all the pieces were of his own composition. At the end 
of the concert he played on the piano-forte, extempore, for half 
an hour; the audience. applauded so violently, that he sat down 
again; when he had finished, the public was more furious than 
before, he therefore took his place a third time. A voice in the 
pit now called out “ from Figaro,”—on which Mozart took as 
his subject the air “ Non pid andrai,” and made twelve most in- 
genious and exquisite variations upon it, with which he ended 
one of the most triumphant performances of his life.-—Mozart 
often visited Doles, the cantor of St.'Thomas’s School, in Leip- 
sic, with whom he felt much at his ease. One evening, before 
setting out for Dresden, he supped with Doles, and was in great 
spirits. ‘The cantor begged of him to leave something in his own 
hand-writing, as a remembrance. Mozart was sleepy, and would 
have gone to bed; however, he asked for a piece of paper. This 
he tore in two, and wrote for five or six minutes; he then rose up 
with two canons in three parts, one gay and the other doleful; 
these were tried over separately, but the surprize of the company 
was at its height when it was discovered that they would go to- 
gether, and that they produced the most comic effect. In the 
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midst of the laughter which these canons created, Mozart bid the 
company good-night. Sn 

At the first rehearsal of “ Don Giovanni,” Signora Bondimi, 
who was the Zerlina, after many attempts, did not cry out 
exactly in the proper place, at that part of the end of the first 
act, where she is seized by Don Juan. Mozart desired the 
band to repeat the passage—he then went on to the stage, 
waited for the proper moment, and grasped her so unexpectedly 
and forcibly, that she was quite frightened, and screamed out. 
“ That's the way,” said he, praising her; ‘‘ you must shriek out 
in that manner.” Mozart was enjoying himself among his friends 
the day before the “* Don Juan” was brought out, and the over- 
ture was not begun. It was finished during the night, and per- 
formed the next day, without rehearsal. During the introduc- 
tion, Mozart said to some of the band near hin—“ ‘The overture 
has indeed gone off well, although a good many notes fell under 
the desks.” There was nothing of which he complained more 
bitterly than the hurrying of the time of his compositions. 
“ They think by that means to give them fire—if there is no fire 
in the composition itself, it will never be put into it by quick 
playing.” From the end of the year 1787, when the Don Juan 
was first performed, to 1790, Mozart was principally occupied 
on the accompaniments to Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea,” “ Mes- 
siah,” “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” and “ Alexander’s Feast ;”— 
he also finished the opera buffa, “ Cosi fan tutte,” for the Italian 
opera in Vienna; and made several tours* from one end of Ger- 
many to the other. 

In the four last months of his life, when his health was fast 
declining, he wrote “ Die Zauberflote,” “ La Clemenza di 
Tito,” the “ Requiem,” two cantatas, a concerto for the cla- 
rionet, besides other things. The history of the “ Zauberflote” 
was this:—Schikaneder, an old acquaintance of Mozart, and 
manager of a theatre, came to him in much trouble, and asked 
him to write an opera to suit the taste of the Vienna — 
as the only means of saving his affairs from ruin, ozart 


* Carelessness of his affairs frequently rendered these journies necessary, to recruit 
his finances. At the latter end of the year 1790, Mozart was in some pecuniary 
troubles, when he wrote to his wife from Frankfort. 


“I am resolved to manage | 
concerns here as prudently as possible for your sake. What a delicious life we will 


lead! I will work—so work that even through unexpected accidents we may never 


again be thrown into so fatal an embarrassment. I am happy as a child at the 
thought of seeing you again—if any one could see into my heart, I should be almost 
ashamed. Here nothing gives me pleasure—perhaps if you were with me, I might find 
more gratification in the good-natured heliaviour of the people about me. PS. Many 
tears fell upon the paper as I wrote this page. Now let’s be merry—Kisses begin to 


fly about astonishingly—Devil! —here are heaps of them—ha, ha!” I just now caught 
three, which were most exquisite!” 
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undertook the task, upon condition that if the opera succeeded, 
he should retain the exclusive sale of the score to other theatres, 
so to recompense his labour. The opera was received with 
acclamations, and in a few weeks Mozart heard that it had made 
its way to other parts of Germany, though no manager had 
bought a score of him. When he was told of the knavery of 
Schickaneder, all he said was “der Lump!” (the rascallion)—and 
forthwith the whole affair was forgotten. The opera of “ La 
Clemenza di Tito,” was begun in the coach, on the road to 
Prague, and finished in little more than a fortnight; Mozart had 
already fallen sick, looked pale, and melancholy ; though some- 
times, among his friends, his spirits would revive. On his return 
to Vienna, he worked at the “ Requiem” .with unremitting assi- 
duity, and with the liveliest interest in it—his diligence increased 
with the decay of his health. His wife saw, to her great afflic- 
tion, that he was fast sinking under this occupation. One fine 
day in autumn she drove out with him to the Prater, to distract 
him from his work ;—as they-sat down in a solitary spot, Mozart 
began to speak of death, and said, that he was writing the “« Re- 
quiem” for himself. ‘Tears came into his eyes. ‘ No, no,” said 
he, as she tried to talk him out of these gloomy fancies; “ I 
am too well convinced that I cannot last long: some one has 
certainly given me poison!* I cannot get rid of this thought.” 
— Believing that his illness was increased by the composition of 
the Requiem, his wife consulted a physician, who advised her to 
take the score from him. For some days there was a slight im- 
provement in his health, and the performance of a little cantata, 
entitled “‘ Das Lob der Freundschaft,” revived his spirits so 
much, that he desired to have the Requiem again. ‘The favour- 
able symptoms were however of short duration; he became 
weaker and weaker, and died on the 5th December, 1791, at 
midnight. He had kept his bed for fifteen days before his de- 
cease. His disorder commenced with swelling of the hands and 
feet, which was followed by sudden fits of vomiting. He was 
perfectly sensible until two hours before his death, when the phy- 
sician, M. Closset, ordered cold applications to his head, which 
shook him violently. ‘The ordinary symptoms of inflammation of 
the brain were found to exist in Mozart. During his illness he 
was never impatient, except when he thought of the unprovided 
condition of his family. A favourite canary bird, which sang 
rather too loud for him at this time, was removed to a more dis- 
tantchamber. A letter of his sister-in-law contains the following : 


* Salieri lay for some time under the imputation of this crime, from the eagerness 
of some of Mozart's friends who knew Salieri to be an implacable foe of the composer, 
and therefore supposed him capable of the atrocity. The wiser part looked upon 
these words of Mozart as the mere phantom of his imagination. 
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“ The next day, (on which he died,) I called in the evening. -How 
alarmed was I when my sister met me at the door with these words, 
* God be thanked that you are come. Last night he was so ill that I 
did not think he would survive this day. If he should be so again, he 
will die to night---go to him and see how heis.’ As [ approached his bed, 
he called to me, ‘ I am glad you are here—you must stay to-night and 
see me die.’ I tried to persuade him out of this, but he answered, ‘ I 
have already the taste of death upon my tongue, [ can feel it, and who 
will be with my Constance if you are not?’ I only went away for a 
short time to give my mother some intelligence I had promised her, and 
when I came back to my disconsolate sister, Siissmaier was by Mozart's 
bed-side. Upon the counterpane lay the Requiem, and Mozart was ex- 
plaining his meaning to him, that Siissmaier might complete the work 
after his death.” 


Benedict Schack, a performer in Schickaneder’s theatre, was 
the confidential and intimate friend of Mozart, and much with 
him during the composition of the Requiem. - He relates that 
Mozart received fifty ducats for this work, half of them in ad- 
vance. The greatest part of it was-written in Trattner’s garden. 


“ As soon as the composer had finished a movement, he went to the 
piano-forte, sung it, and played over the instrumentation. On the after- 
noon before his death, the score of the Requiem was brought to his bed- 
side, and Mozart and some friends sung it; himself the alto voice, 
Schack the soprano, Hofer, (Mozart's brother-in-law,) the tenor, and 
Gerle the bass. They reached as far as the first bars of the Lacrymosa, 
when Mozart was seized with such a violent fit of weeping, that the 
music was given over.” 


Mozart had six children, but two sons were the only part of 
his family that survived; one of these is at present a music direc- 
tor at Lemberg, the other a merchant in Milan. His widow en- 
tered into a second marriage with M. von Nissen at Vienna in 
1809, and resided for ten years at Copenhagen, during which 
time the materials for this Biography were collected. 

In the exterior of Mozart there was nothing remarkable; he 
was small in person, and had a very agreeable countenance, but it 
did not discover the greatness of his genius at the first glance. 
His eyes were tolerably large and well shaped, more heavy than 
fiery in the expression; when he was thin they were rather pro- 
minent. His sight was always quick and strong; he had an un- 
steady abstracted look, except when seated at the pianoforte, when 
the whole form of his visage was changed. His hands were small 
and beautiful, and he used them so softly and naturally upon the 
pianoforte, that the eye was no less delighted than the ear. It 
was surprising that he could grasp so much as he did in the bass. 
His head was too large in proportion to his body, but the hands 
and feet were in perfect symmetry, of which he was rather vain. 
The stunted growth of Mozart’s body may have arisen from the 
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early efforts of his mind; not, as some suppose, from want of 
exercise in childhood,—for then he had much exercise,—tliough 
at a later period the want of it may have been hurtful to him. 
Sophia, a sister-in-law of Mozart, who is still living, relates: ‘* he 
was always good-humoured, but very abstracted, and in answering 
questions seemed always to be thinking of something else.* Even 
in the morning when he washed his hands, he never stood still, 
but would walk up and down the room, sometimes striking one 
heel against the other; at dinner he would frequently make the 
ends of his napkin fast, and draw it backwards and forwards 
under his nose, seeming lost in meditation, and not in the least 
aware of what he did.” He was fond of animals, and in his 
amusements delighted with any thing new; at one time of his 
life with riding, at another with billiards. 

Mozart composed even during his recreation. Some friends, 
who were one day playing at billiards with him at a coffee-house 
in the suburbs of Prague, observed that while the game went for- 
ward he often took a book out of his pocket, cast a glance into 
it and played on, singing at the time the Thema hm-hm-hm. They 
were astonished and delighted when he played to them at Dus- 
chek’s house the beautiful quintet in the Zauberflote between 
Tamino, Papageno and the three ladies, which he had actually 
completed at the billiard-table. Many of the pieces in Don Juan 
were written in the garden of his friend Duschek during skittle- 
playing, which was an amusement there; when it came to Mo- 
zart’s turn, he would leave his work, but as soon as it was over, 
he wrote on, without being disturbed by the talking and laughing 
about him. At the first rehearsal of Don Giovanni, one of the 
trombone players, at the words— Di rider finerai—where the com- 
mendatore speaks, (which was at first accompanied on three trom- 
bones only) could not play his part correctly, though the passage 
was tried several times. At length Mozart went up to his desk 
and explained how he would have it performed. Upon which the 






* These apparently trivial reminiscences not only present a picture of the man, but 
serve a higher purpose, as they throw light upon his habits of composition. Taking 
into consideration the rapidity with which he wrote, the depth of his ideas, his extra- 
ordinary memory, and these constant fits of abstraction in his social intercourse, 
we shall have little doubt but that, in composing, the whole of his work had been 
arranged previously in his brain, and that nothing was left him to do beyond the 
mechanical labour of copying. Another anecdote helps to confirm this opinion. There 
needed no excesses of wine or gallantry to account for the shortness of a life spent in 
continual thought, and in the excitement of beautiful ideas. Mozart’s sins of dissipa- 
tion have been exaggerated, though he was certainly not immaculate. His little frail- 
ties of one kind were duly confessed in the quarter where they. might be deemed most 
offensive, and forgiven. Schickaneder inveigled him into occasional libations of punch 
or champagne, which injured him much, and led him into the pernicious custom of 
writing at night. Consumption soon followed upon this course. 
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man said drily enough “ It cannot be played so, nor do I think 
you are able to teach me to play it.” Mozart, laughing, cried 
out “ God help me! I teach you the trombone! here, give me 
your part, I will alter it in a minute.” He did so, and instantly 
added two oboes, two clarionets and two bassoons. He would 
often listen to the wild music of the Bohemian peasants: there 
was at an inn in Prague where he lodged, a harper who enter- 
tained the guests with the favourite airs from Figaro, a self- 
taught man, who knew nothing of notes; Mozart heard him, 
called him into his chamber and played a thema on the piano- 
forte, asking him if he thought he could at once make variations 
uponit. The man pondered a little while, and asked him to play 
the subject once more. He then varied it so well that Mozart 
was delighted, and made him a handsome present. 

The most extensive sympathy that ever musician possessed 
was Mozart’s; he participated with Sebastian Bach in the beauty 
of the fugue, with Handel in the grandeur of church music, with 
Gluck in the serious opera, with Haydu in instrumental music, 
and in the universality of his genius surpassed them all. Had 
Mozart appeared at that era of the musical art in which Bach came 
and created out of the void of sound a new world of order and 
beauty, it is not difficult to conceive that he would have done the 
same; he had perhaps more in common with Bach than with 
any; rivalling him in the depth of his feeling for harmony, and 
in the skill of his counterpoint. The advantages of his early life 
in associating with individuals distinguished for rank and talent, 
concurred with the extreme sensibility of his organization in fit- 
ting him beyond any musician to bestow the finishing grace upon 
melody ;—the elegance of his cantilena may be ascribed no less to 
the influence of the polished and courtly society in which he 
moved than to his quick perception of natural beauty. He left 
music at his death in a very different state from that in which it 
was about ten years previously, when he had just written Idome- 
neo—the world had not then learned how completely music could 
express the sentiment of love-melancholy in a refined mind, as 
was afterwards shown in the air Porgi Amor. When he asked 
his father’s opinion respecting the length of the voice of the oracle 
in Idomeneo, adding his own idea that the ghost in Hamlet spoke 
too long for stage effect, he had not thought of what he would 
himself do in the last act of his Don Juan, where the statue of the 
commendatore not only remains on the stage a whole scene, but 
sings; nevertheless, the intervals of the voice sound so sepulchral 
and supernatural, and are accompanied by a succession of such 
appalling harmonies, that the horror of the spectator reaches only 
a climax with the last chord. This may indeed be well consi- 
dered the greatest effort of dramatic music. 
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It is not our intention to enter into a criticism of the operas of 
Mozart, to expatiate upon the correctness, as well as the quantity 
and quality of his writings, or his great powers as a performer. 
The great charm of this Biography 1 is, that it in a manner intro- 
duces us to the personal acquaintance of one who has communi- 
cated to thousands some of the deepest and most exquisite emo- 
tions of which their nature is capable: its great utility, that it gives 
sentiments upon music which come with authority not to be dis- 
puted, like a voice from the dead, in an age of vicious taste, to 
show it how far it is erring from the proper course. The great 
masters, however they might differ in their mode, were unanimous 
in making expression the ‘perfection of their art, and if we could 
have a manual of their sentiments, we should certainly | find an ac- 
cordant opinion upon the uses ef execution, both in singing and 
playing. The abuse of music begins when the performer ceases 
to make power over the hearts of his hearers the object of his 
labour in practice. When Mozart applauded Keiserin, the cook’s 
daughter, who sang at the opera in Munich, we may observe, 
that it was not for making a roulade, but for a beautiful crescendo 
and decrescendo, upon the power of using which in the right t place 
he well knew depended all the soul and feeling of a singer’s per- 
formance. When, in mentioning the violin playing of Frinzl, he 
said he was no amateur of difficulties, he paid the highest com- 
pliment to facility and neatness of execution, in saying of the per- 
former that the difficulties he accomplished were not perceptible 
to the audience. It is a sure sign of pettiness in any vocalist or 
instrumentalist to be ambitious of making the multitude gape. 
Mozart could not help laughing when people stared and “ made 
faces” at his extraordinary playing; but he felt ‘too much what he 
did to be enamoured of his method of doing it; too grand a sense 
of his art for a thought of vanity. He was rather vain of the 
proportion of his hands and feet—but not of having written the 
Requiem or the Don Juan. The most instructive lesson which 
the musical reader will draw from his life is, to distinguish between 
real and affected taste, to encourage a love for solid music (par- 
ticularly for that of the organ, which leads to the comprehension 
and appreciation of the great authors), to look for thought and 
feeling as necessary to good composition. Mozart's opinions 
upon music are at open war with the exhibitions of our concert 
rooms, with the absurdities of the modern Italian opera, with the 
vices of our singers and players, and with the fashion of our 
pianoforte music; the reader is to choose whether he will be- 
come a disciple of this great composer, or encourage the reiguin 
taste, like one of the critics of our opera pit. The decision a will 
not occupy him long. 
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Tuat interesting field of discovery which the unrivalled in- 
genuity of Dr. Young, working on the few detached but valuable 


hints supplied by MM. De Sacy and Akerblad, originally opened 
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up to the curiosity and research of modern scholars, has, for some 
time past, been in a great measure abandoned, and allowed to 
run to waste oy the neglect or supineness of its early cultivators. 
The first access of enthusiasm has long since passed away, and 
has been succeeded by indifference—the antagonist extreme of 
excited and extravagant expectation, or by despair—the result 
of too calculating an estimate of the labour, and difficulty, and 
toil of investigation, in a region where the rewards of perseverance 
are necessarily remote and uncertain. Learned men, too, swayed 
by secondary interests, captivated with the charms of a premature 
theory, or moved by individual or national jealousies, have unfor- 
tunately lost sight of the only object which ought to have engaged 
their common attention; and instead of uniting their efforts to 
extend the boundaries of discovery, and to add to the number of 
facts already determined, they have turned aside to dispute about 
the right of ownership to the portion which has been already 
cleared, or to wrestle with chimerical extravagances, which carry 
their own refutation along with them. 

To this cause, indeed, more perhaps than to any other, we are 
inclined to ascribe the total misdirection of nearly all the labour 
and research which have been recently expended on Egyptian lite- 
rature, as well as the indifference to the subject altogether which 
has now become but too apparent among scholars. However 
much it is to be regretted, the fact is undeniable, that, of the small 
number of persons who have devoted their time and attention to 
the investigation of the monuments of ancient Egypt, and particu- 
larly to the deciphering of the interesting and once mysterious m- 
scriptions with which they are covered, a considerable majority 
either at present are or have lately been engaged in different con- 
troversies arising out of the subject of their common pursuits. The 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy, M. Champollion, Professor Seyffarth, 
M. Klaproth, and several others of inferior note, have all, in one 
way or another, been at open war. M. de Sacy has criticised 
Spohn, and rebuked the obscure dogmatism of Seyffarth;* 
M. Champollion, himself the creature of controversy, and his 
own pretensions still a subject of dispute, has followed up the 
blow im a separate attack upon the Leipsic eruditissimus ;+ while 
the latter, nothing loth to enter the lists against such celebrated 
names, has retorted both in Latin and in French,{ exemplifying, 


* Journal des Savans, Septembre, 1827, p. 542. 

t+ Lettre i M. le Duc de Blacas d’Aulps, Premier Gentilhomme de la Chambre, 
Pair de France, &c. sur le Nouveau Systéme Hiéroglyphique de MM. Spohn et Sey- 
ffarth, par J. F. Champollion le Jeune. Florence, 1827. 

_+ Vide Réplique aux Objections de M. J. F. Champollion le Jeune contre le Sys- 
teme Hiéroglyphique de MM. F. A. G. Spohn et G. Seyffarth; and Brevis Defensia 
Hieroglyphices invente a Fr, Aug. Guil. Spohn et G. Seyfarth. Leipsic, 1827. 
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as might have been expected, that peculiar mode-of probation 
called obscurum per obscurius, and, at the same time, objurgating 
his opponents, particularly Champollion, in good set terms, 

The discovery of Acrological Hieroglyphics, again, has given rise 
to another and much keener dispute. Tine Chevalier Goulianoff, 
a Russian by birth, was the first, we believe, who hit upon the 
notable Fancy that the ancient Egyptians, in order to designate 
any object in an occult manner, employed the figure or visible 
representation of any other object whatever, the name of which, 
in the spoken language of the country, commenced with the same 
letter or sound as that of the object which it was intended to 
represent; or, to use the language of the French expounder of 
the conceit, “ gu’on se contentait de tracer la figure dun objet 
quelconque, dont le nom avait pour premiere lettre celle par la- 
quelle commence celui de Vobjet qu’on voulait désigner d’une 
maniére occulte; d-peu-prés comme si l’on peignait un chou au 
lieu d’un cheval, un pore pour un pain, une jatte pour un juge, 
un rat pour un roi.” Ordinary men would at once have set 
down an hypothesis like this, involving a manifest absurdity in 
the very enunciation of the principle which it assumes, as at best 
but a cleverly-contrived quibble or conundrum, pleasant enough 
to surprise or amuse the uninitiated withal, but equally unde- 
serving of, and incapable of enduring, the slightest examination, 
M. Klaproth, however, thought differently. Conceiving the 
“« discovery” to be as important as it seemed ingenious, this justly 
celebrated Orientalist (whose Asia Polyglotta reflects so much 
credit both on his industry and scholarship) addressed a very 
learned “ Lettre” on the subject* to the author of the invention, 
and, we have little doubt, astonished as well as flattered the Rus- 
sian by espousing his conceit, and arraying in its defence all the 
resources of the most varied and extensive learning. Imme- 
diately upon this, M. Champollion took the field against M. 
Klaproth,+ whom he seems to have regarded as a sort of inter- 
loper, or intruder into his own peculiar domain; endeavouring 
to show that the Coptic examples upon which the author of the 
“ Lettre” relied, as affording at least presumptive proof in favour 
of the Acrological hypothesis, were no better than a series of 
quibbles,—and that M. Klaproth, however learned in the Asiatic 
tongues, was profoundly ignorant of the all-important language 
in a question of this sort (Coptic), with which he had pretended 
an intimate familiarity. ‘This was hitting rather hard, and ata 


* Lettre sur la Découverte des Hiéroglyphes Acrologiques, addressée 4 M. le Che- 
valier Goulianoff, Membre de l’Académie Russe, par M. J. Klaproth. Paris, 1827. 

+ Bulletin des Sciences Historiques, etc. Septiéine Section du Bulletin Universel 
de M. le Baron de Férussac. Avril, 1827, p. 209. 
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place, too, which it might be supposed that a linguist would be 
most anxious to guard and defend. Accordingly, M. Klaproth 
promptly fame: to these somewhat unceremonious charges ; 
and, in his Second Letter (addressée @ M. de S*****), if he has 
failed to prove the truth, or even the verisimilitude, of that “ tas 
de mauvais rébus et d’insipides calembourgs, qui feraient honte 
aux auteurs des devises dont les confiseurs de la Rue des Lom- 
bards entourent leurs bonbons,’—(we mean the Acrological 
hypothesis, which he had confessedly espoused for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing into discredit all the late attempts to penetrate 
the mystery of ages and evolve the contents of the Egyptian 
sculptures and writings,)—he has at least succeeded in demon- 
strating, by a superfluity of evidence, that M. Champollion ought 
to have been the last man alive to accuse any one of ignorance of 
Coptic; and that the charge, which the author of the Précis dw 
Systeme Hiéroglyphique so adventurously prefers against his 
adversary, applies to no one so strikingly as to himself. In short, 
the original subject of dispute was, as usual, completely lost 
sight of in discussing the new topic of controversy which had 
supervened. Acrological Hieroglyphics remain exactly where 
they were; and the only result is, that M. Champollion’s reputa- 
tion as a Coptic scholar, upon which he plumes himself, has 
been very considerably damaged. 

But however little these disputes and controversies may have 
contributed to advance the course of discovery,—nay, even ad- 
mitting that they have been in some degree instrumental in retard- 
ing its progress ;—still, it must be obvious to those who have 
carefully attended to the subject, that they have not been alto- 
gether unproductive of advantage to the cause of Egyptian 
literature. Disputants of all classes, it is true, generally leave 
off where they commenced; the pride of learning and the desire 
of victory steel their minds against conviction, or the admission 
of error; and the result is, that each withdraws from the contest 
more deeply rooted than ever in the belief with which he origi- 
nally entered it. Bat, in the course of the contention, views are 
sometimes brought forward and lights struck out by which more 
dispassionate inquirers may profit; while errors and imperfections, 
which might otherwise have eluded observation, are in this way 
detected and exposed. Thus it is that, by a process analogous 
to what is called the Rule of False, the wildest hypothesis which 
the perverted wit of man ever feigned may sometimes, amidst all 
the absurdity and extravagance it generates, conduce to this 
eventual and reversionary good: for as the ingenuity and learning 
requisite to give it a colouring of plausibility are in direct pro- 
portion to its deviation from known or received principles; so the 
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chances are not few that germs of useful truths, or at least 
valuable hints which may lead to the discovery of such, may be 
amalgamated with the mass of refined error, yet capable of being 
disengaged from it by a process of decomposition and analysis. 
Hence it may be equally curious and instructive to examine 
somewhat in detail the different subjects connected with Egyptian 
literature which have been brought into dispute; to endeavour 
to appreciate the value of the rival systems or theories which 
have been proposed ; and, finally, to attempt to estimate the real 
amount of the progress which has been made in deciphering and 
explaining those monumental and papyral inscriptions which have 
survived the casualties of so many ages, and come down to our 
times as the records of the greatest, wisest, and most learned 
nation of the ancient world. With this view, however, it is 
necessary to begin at the beginning. 

Every one acquainted with the history of those discoveries in 
Hieroglyphics which have opened up so new and interesting a 
field to the curiosity of the learned, must be aware that the key 
to these occult inscriptions was not furnished by any information, 
or even hint, supplied by the writings of those ancient authors 
who have either directly or incidentally treated of Egypt. On 
the contrary, it was solely to a number of fortunate accidents, 
and the rare sagacity of one man (Dr. Young) improving upon 
several fortunate conjectures, that the learned world is indebted 
for the discovery, which equally exposed the cabalistical mysti- 
cism of Kircher, the chimerical anachronisms of Palin, and the 
visionary speculations of Pluche. The accidental disinterment 
of the Rosetta Stone, inscribed with hieroglyphic and enchorial 
texts, together with a Greek version of both; the lucky chance 
which subsequently brought to light the monument of Philz, so 
singularly adapted for illustrating “that of Rosetta; and the auspi- 
cious conjectures of Akerblad and De Sacy, who ingeniously 
divined where the secret lay hid, though they were unable to 
evolve it;—these were the circumstances and events which ulti- 
mately led to the discovery of that key which has already opened 
so much, and will yet, when farther improved, open still more, of 
the treasures of Egyptian history, mythology, science, art, and 
learning. But although the ancient Greek writers supplied no 
intelligible hints for the solution of this primary problem—(if they 
had, nothing would have been left for the moderns to do);—and 
although, anterior to the discovery in question, the few notices of 
Egyptian writing scattered throughout their works were nearly 
as mysterious as ‘the Hieroglyphics themselves: yet, now that the 
key has been found, these notices acquire a prodigious interest 
and importance—first, from our being at length able to penetrate 
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their meaning; and, secondly, from our being .thus enabled to 
measure the knowledge which these writers actually possess on 
this subject, and also to compare and contrast the statements they 
have made with the results which have been obtained from other 
sources, and by the instrumentality of other means. 

Of all the ancient authors, however, who have in any way 
treated of Egypt, Clemens of Alexandria is, in so far as relates 
to our present subject, entitled to the greatest attention and 
regard ; both because, from his birth, learning, and opportunities, 
he must have been thoroughly conversant with the graphic system 
which had prevailed in Egypt from a very remote antiquity, and, 
even in his day, continued in use among the ministers of the 
ancient religion; and, also, because he is the only writer, so far 
as we know, who has attempted formally to describe that system. 
His description is contained in a single passage in the fifth book 
of his Stromates; and, like the subject to which it refers, it long 
defied the ingenuity of commentators and expositors to fathom 
its meaning. Much of the obscurity which hung over it has, 
however, been dispelled, by means of the lights borrowed from 
the recent discoveries in Hieroglyphics ; and several of the loci 
difficiliores have been interpreted in perfect consistency with the 
context, as well as conformably to known facts. But, after all 
that has been done, it cannot be denied that this famous passage 
still presents some serious difficulties, particularly i in that most 
important clause in which the author is understood to refer to 
Phonetic Hieroglyphics; difficulties which, as M. Letronne well 
observes, “tiennent sur-tout a certaines expressions trop concises, 
qui pouvaient étre fort claires 4 Pépoque ot Clément d’ Alexandrie 
écrivait son ouvrage, mais dont nous avons beaucoup de peine 
maintenant a saisir le véritable sens, parce qu "elles sont, pour 
nous, Ou vagues ou tout- d-fait obscures.” As these have lately 
given rise to much difference of opinion, and even become a 
subject of controversy among scholars, we shall make no apology 
for directing the reader’s attention in limine to a discussion which, 
though apparently philological merely, has a direct connection 
with ‘the most important and interesting branch of the discoveries 
in Hieroglyphics. Meanwhile, the reader will find in the note 
below* the celebrated passage in question, accompanied with a 


* Aitixa of wag” Alyumrion masdevdpesvor 


“« Those, who are educated among the 


Tenrov prev Bavrow Thy Aiyurrion yeapeped- 
sav petBodov ixuarBavouct, why imorodoyea- 
puniy nechoupetyny” Sevrepov 38, tiv legarixny, 
i xeavras ot legoygapepaareig® berarny 8 
xal reAsuTalay Thy iggoyAupiniy, ne n pay 
tors 2 raiv IIPQTOQN ETOIXEION xvgio- 
Aoyinh, 1 SE cupeBorsui. This cupeBorsniic 


Egyptians, learn first of all the kind of 
Egyptian letters called EPpistoLocRa- 


puic; secondly, the u1eRratic, which 
the hierogrammatists (or sacred scribes) 
employ; and, lastly, the most perfect of 
all, the u1EROGLYPHIC, of which one sort 
is kuriologic (or eminently and peculiarly 
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translation embodying our views, and as literal as the idioms of 
the respective languages would admit of; and, with reference to 
the latter, we would say to him, Sz quid novisti rectius istis, can- 
didus imperti: si non, his utere mecum. 

We do not think it necessary, however, to waste the time of 
the reader by entering into any discussion of the minor difficul- 
ties which occur in this passage, more especially as these have 
been pretty satisfactorily overcome; our purpose is to direct his 
attention at once to the great puzzle, still unsolved, which is con- 
tained in the clause, Kugidoyix) 81a trav medtwy croryeiav. These 
words have given rise to much contrariety of opinion, and have 


hh tv xvgwroysirar xata palunciy, 1 2” de- 
Ttp Teominde yedperas, h BB dvrinede dAdAn- 
yortira: xara Tivag alvypeoug. “HAsov yoov 
yearas RBovrdpevos xixrov modes, otAnyny 
BE oxipaa panvoeidéc, xaTa Td nugioroyouscevoy 
eldog. Teomixiig 38 xar’ olxesirnta uera- 
yorrts xai petaribivres, Ta 8 EZarraTTOV- 
Tic, TA BM WorrAayae pttacynuarilovres 
xaVearroves. Todg yor trav Bacirtwy émai- 
voug Beoroyoupetvorg prvlore mwagadidovres, ava~ 
yeapoucs Ua Tév dvayrupay. Tov 38 xara 
Tovg aivypeovg cplrov sidoug Riyna torw 
rode" Ta piv yap Ta GAdwy dorewy, Dia Thy 
mogtlay tiv Aokny Sptwv caHpact amelxalov, 
wiv 38 “Hay +a Ted xavOdpou, x. 7. 2. 


expressive,) by means of the FIRST ELE- 
MENTS (or primary alphabetic charac- 
ters), and another is symbolic. Of the 
symbolic (writing) there is one mode by 
which the objects themselves are mime- 
tically delineated ; another, by which 
they are represented tropically (or figu- 
ratively) ; and athird, distinct from both, 
which expresses them allegorically by 
means of certain enigwas, ‘Thus, accord- 
ing to the method of representing the 
proper form of an object by imitation, 
the Egyptians make a circle when they 
wish to indicate the Sun, and a Juniform 
figure (or crescent) to denote the Moon. 


Strom. |, 5. p. 637.—Potter. When they write in the tropical (or figu- 
rative) manner, they change and trans- 
pose the forms of objects according to 
certain agreements (or analogies), modi- 
fying the figures of some and transmuting 
those of others, in a great variety of 
modes. Thus, when they desire to trans- 
mit the praises of their kings in their 
theological fables, they describe them by 
means of anaglyphs (that is, by transpo- 
sitions of the hieroglyphs, placing them 
out of their usual order, and perhaps also 
changing their figures). Of the third 
kind of symbolic writing, which is enig- 
matical, this may serve as an example: 
the Egyptians figure the oblique course 
of the other planetary stars by the bodies 
of serpents, but they liken the Sun’s to 
that of a scarabeus.” 

Thus, according to the learned Father, there were three different kinds of writing 
among the Egyptians :—I. the Epistolographic, called also Demotie and Enchorial, which 
was the kind commonly in use; LI. the Hieratic, or sacerdotal language; and ILI. the 
Hieroglyphic, or monumental writing. But of this last there were different species ; as, 
1. the Phonetic, which expressed objects by means of characters employed as signs of 
sounds; 2. the Mimetic, which was picture-writing, strictly so called ; 3. the Symbolic, 
which expressed objects indirectly by synecdoche, by metonymy, or by metaphors 
more or less obvious ; and 4, the Enigmatic, which, as the name implics, expressed 
ideas by means of certain wnigmus, xala twas aiviypaous. 
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been variously translated even by Hellenists of the first class. 
The whole difficulty hinges on the meaning to be affixed to the 
words agwra croixela, which M. Letronne* renders, “ les pre- 
miéres (ou primitives) lettres alphabétiques”—a version in which 
M. Silvestre de Sacy} concurs; Sir. William Drummond, “ the 
first elements,”—adding, by way of gloss, “ or alphabetic cha- 
racters;” the author, or editor, of the article “ Hissoglyphica’ 
in the Edinburgh Review “ the initial sounds, or letters, of 
words ;” the Chevalier Goulianoff,| and his learned commentator, 
M. Klaproth, “ élémens initiaux ;” and M. Weiske,** “ vocis 
humane elementa, scil. simplicissimi soni.” Now, as each of 
these several versions has been employed to support a different 
theory, or a different modification of a theory, and as the clause 
in question is the only one in this famous passage which, by any 
force of construction, can be brought to include the discovery of 
Phonetic Hieroglyphics, it becomes of very great importance to 
determine which of these translations is the correct one, or which 
is best entitled to be received by scholars, after a fair estimate 
and examination of all that can be urged in favour of the others. 

In the words, KugiAoyixi bid trav modtwv croyeiav, there are 
two difficulties; first, in what sense are we to take the word 
croryéiwy; and, secondly, what species of modification does it 
undergo by being coupled with the qualifying adjective redrav? 
We have rendered these words, with Letronne and Sir William 
Drummond, “ Kuriologic, or eminently and peculiarly expres- 
sive, by means of the first elements,}+ or primary alphabetic 


* Précis du Systéme Hiérogl. p. 379, sec. éd. Paris, 1828, 

+ Journal des Savans, Mars, 1825, pp. 151, 152. 

¢ Origines, Book IV. ch. ix. 

§ Edinburgh Review, December, 1826. We have occasion to know that the eredit 
of the above translation is due, not to the author of the article referred to, but to the 
ingenious editor of this celebrated Journal. ‘The author entirely disapproved of it, 
and has yet seen no reason to change his opinion; although he readily admitted the 
plausibility of the editor’s translation, which has since been adopted by Goulianoff and 
— in order to support a theory totally at variance with that maintained in the 

eview. 
|| Questions Archéographiques, p. 8—published under tbe fictitious name of Auso- 
nioli. 

q{ Lettre sur la Découverte des Hiéroglyplies Acrologiques, Paris, 1827. 

** Letter by Weiske in the Rudimenta Hieroglyphices, p. 40. 

+t There can be no doubt that the expression first elements sounds rather harshly in 
English, in which language it seems to amount to a pleonasm. But this was not the case 
in Greek. Both Plato and Aristotle made a distinction between principles and ele- 
ments. An element might be composed, a principle not: 72 piv yag craysia iott 
civOilar rag 2 deyde papedv elvas oivre cuvbéroug, x. 7. Again, a principle admits of 
nothing prior to itseli—oix dyes rs mgoregoy ££ oF yewaras; but there are things prior to 
the elements (of earth and water, for example), and by which these elements are pro- 
duced. Thus, matter void of form, and form abstracted from matter, and then called 
tvredéyeia, are, according to Aristotle, to be considered as prior to the elements. Long 
before the time of Plato and Aristotle, Empedocles had mentioned the existence of 
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characters.” But to this translation a variety of objections have 
been made ; the first of which is, that croyela signifies elements 
and not alphabetic letters, the name of which in Greek, we are 
reminded, 1s -yeappcéra. 

Now, every body who has learned Greek knows that croiyela 
means elements, and that yeappala means alphabetic letters; but 
this does not prevent croyeia, when employed absolutely, as here, 
and when the subject treated of is writing, from having the same 
proper and technical acceptation. The word orosxeloy (which is 
the diminutive of croiyos), in its primitive and radical sense, 
means the constituent principle, or element, which enters into the 
composition of any object or thing whatsoever; and hence it is 
susceptible of very different secondary meanings, according either 
to the import of the words with which it is joined, or the nature 
of the subject treated of, where itis used absolutely. Thus, Plato 
sometimes employs it in the philosophical sense of natural ele- 
ment—as earth, air, fire, and water; but much more frequently 
in its generic acceptation of constituent element of any object 
whatever—and, when applied to language, as the constituent ele- 
ment of words, or alphabetical letters ; orory eloy, I in this sense, be- 
ing constantly opposed to ouAraBy. This is completely established 
by the following examples : : ws peev oro1y ele deyvooia, To 08 THY TVA~ 
Aabaiv ryévos yrwoley— ag ob ev ovarabal Abryov eK our, Ta de oro sit 
adroya— pége on, THY ouaraBry mOTEQov Asyopey Ta augorega oro cia, 
Xo TF. A. —aeeyrynienee Ta OTOI x Fhe Oma c every xn TH psAdovtl more 
racer bas ovAdabyy—rTa Tov youppcloy oT OI cie TE xoLh i cvrAAaBai *— 

im all of which, and in many other similar passages that might be 
quoted, oros<iov means the sounds of the detters which constitute 
each syllable. Butas the transition is easy from an articulate sound 
to the figure which represents it, there can be no doubt that, in 
the intendment of Plato, crosyeiov is meant to apply to the sign 
as well as to the thing signitied—to the element of written no 
less than to that of spoken language. And this leads us to the 
distinction, so clearly marked, between croyenoy and yeappa; 
the one designating the /etter spoken, and the other the letter 
engraved or written ;—a distinction which has been well ex- 
plained by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his treatise on compo- 
sition./ In fact these words stand to each other in the same 





certain infinitely minute particles, which he does not call principles, but elements 
before elements, eroyeia mgiv oroxeiov. In fact, it appears that he knew that what we 
commonly call the four elements were themselves composed. Be this as it may, 
however, we have stated enough to show that there is nothing pleonastic 1 in the expres- 
sion first elements, as understood by the Greeks. On the contrary, it is in strict con- 
formity with what we might almost denominate their transcendental philosophy. 

- Plato, Theet. 202, 203 3, 204, &e. 


F "Agxal priv ody tion tig dvOcwmivng nai EveeOgou paviig al panutrs Serydpcevas Dialgeory, 
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relation as elementum and littera, between which the Latin gram- 
marians have drawn the very distinction we have now pointed out. 
Thus Suetonius denominates the letter D, quarta elementorum 
littera; and, in like manner, Ausonius speaks of the elementorum 
prima signa, where signa is put for littere. But, in Greek as 
in Latin, usage soon effaced this distinction, and these two words 
came to be employed interchangeably as perfectly synonymous. 
Thus, Polybius says, rd trav cromyelwv aAnios eis Axwbavovras 
BseAsiv els mévre méon xcild mivre yoappalas Asher 08 Td TeAsuTaiov 
(sc. wégos) évs croryein; where crosxeiov is precisely the equivalent 
of yeappe. In like manner Sozomenes says, cvAdoy} tay yeap- 
paluv, xaf’ exacrov croyeiov: Lucian, pixgod dev ravla Hlunoe ra 
oTOEIa, avid mor xadrei Ta adixnfévla yerpuara: and Diogenes 
Laertius, rein ds 88 Aeyeras Td yoapma, oTorxeioy, 6 Te yagaxljo 
Tov orosyeiou, xad TO ovona adda: in all of which, and in many 
other similar passages which might be produced, cro:yeia and 
youpucla are indifferently used, because either is the proper and 
technical word to represent the letters of the alphabet.* 

The meaning of crosyeiwy being thus, we submit, completely 
established, the next point is to determine the precise import and 
effect of the qualifying numeral adjective, rparawy, prefixed to it; 
for on this hinges the whole controversy. And here we are free to 
confess, that, at the first sight, the words xpara croyeia might 
naturally enough be supposed to mean, not first letters absolutely, 
but the first or initial letters of each word; more especially as 
many of the phonetic signs are the images or pictorial representa- 
tives of objects or things the names of which, in the spoken lan- 
guage of the country, commenced with the letters or sounds which 
these signs are employed to represent. But there are three 
decisive objections to this hypothesis. First, in order to give 
any countenance to the translation proposed by the Edinburgh 
Review, and by M. de Goulianoff, this description of the phonetic 
signs ought to hold universally, which it does not: on the con- 
trary, there is at least one half of the characters used phonetically 
respecting which we do not at all know what they represent; as 


1——,S; v; ——», M; O, P; Cy, T, and many others. 
“ M. Champollion (says Dr. Young) has never been led, in any 
one instance, from the Egyptian name of an object, to infer the 
phonetic interpretation, that is, the alphabetical power of its sym- 


as xarovpey orotic nal yedupecla. Tpapepectla pedv ors yeapeeaic tics onaivélas’ oros- 
xtia 88, ors mace povh tiv yévecw Ex ToUTwY Aapeharer @ewrTny, nal Thy ddAuow eg Tada 
(SC. oronyeia) wosiras rersviaiay. De Compos. Verb. c. 14. 

* Thus, in the epigram of Christodorus: Kaduog clayslay Aavacig agarrec sate 
time. (Anth. Pal. i. 518.) But the following passage is perhaps the most decisive: 


Tlegt rig tav PPAMMATON tigecews, tav STOIXEIQN ebeetiv aAAo Te nad "Edogos Kadpcov 
pact. (Analeeta, ii. 472.) 
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bol: but this having been once ascertained, he has ransacked his’ 
memory or his dictionary for some name that he thought capable 
of being applied to the symboi, and not always, as it appears to 
me, in the most natural manner.”"* Secondly, if Clemens had in- 
tended to describe, not letters absolutely, but the initial letters of 
words, some qualification to that effect would have been added, 
and instead of tia trav mpwrav crosyeiv, he would have said dia 
Tév éxaorov évouclos, vel éxdalns Atkews, tpwtwv crosyelwy, or words 
of similar import. The genius of the Greek language required 
some such limiting and qualifying epithets as these; and unless we 
suppose Clemens to have been ignorant of his mother-tongue, and 
destitute of common sense, it is impossible to hold that he meant 
orosxeia to be taken here in a determinate sense, while, in every 
other author who employs it absolutely in reference to the same 
subject, it either signifies the letters of the alphabet in general, or 
it signifies nothing at all. Accordingly, every Hellenist who has 
examined the passage with attention has come to this conclusion. 
“ At si noster ta mpara oroyeia initiales voluisset esse verbi 
cujusque literas, haud dubie rot évépalos, vel dvopalos éxaorov ad- 
didisset,” says Weiske;}+ and this is the opinion of a scholar who 
differs materially from us in the views which he has taken of the 
ultimate import and effect of the words in question. Lastly, as 
Clemens was a Greek writing for Greeks, he would only employ 
words in the sense in which they were understood by his country- 
men. A Greek, however, in speaking of alphabetical characters 
in his own language, would simply denote them crosy cia, elements, 
But when this Greek spoke of the. written language of the 
Egyptians, he might say, and not perhaps inaccurately either, that 
it had several elements, and that of these alphabetical letters might 
be called the first. Thus he might hold that hieroglyphs, whe- 
ther tropical, or symbolical, or kuriologic, were elements of writ- 
ten language, while he might name alphabetical letters “first 
elements,” because whatever symbols be used to express words by 
written signs, alphabetical characters are necessarily the primary 
elements employed by the writer, and must be so considered when 
we analyse sounds distinctly articulated. Or he might with equal 
propriety, and ina manner still more intelligible to his country- 
men, speak of the first or primitive letters, in general, (xpara 
oroxela,) as contra-distinguished from the secondary (croix eia 
Siac); meaning by the former the simplest and most elementary 
sounds of the human voice (croix ciov wiv obv tors Sev) aBiauperos ..« 
cuvery {), and by the latter, those which are formed either by a 


~ ® Discoveries in Hieroglyphic Literature, p. 48. London, 1823. 
+ Rudimenta Hieroglyphices, p. 44. 
t Aristotelis Ars Poet. c. 0. In like manner Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Verb. 
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duplication of the time of utterance, or by the umion of two of 
these “‘ indivisible sounds,” and its articulation uno ictu vocis. 
But by “ the simplest and most elementary sounds,” the Greeks: 
almost invariably understood their original (that is, the Kadmean 
or Pheenician) alphabet, consisting of sixteen letters; and hence 
Plutarch says, ta 84 mpara (sc. crosysia) xab Dowineia Bid Kaduov 
évomacbévra, TeTpaxis % TeTpas yevomen maperye, (i.e. 4x4=16).* 
In the opinion of Letronne, however, Clemens here refers, not to 
the Kadmean or any other alphabet individually, but to those ele- 
mentary sounds or letters which form the basis of all alphabets 
without distinction: an opinion in which we are very much dis- 
posed to concur. The words, it will always be kept in view, are 
put quite absolutely; and we have no right to limit or restrict that 
which the author himself has expressed in the most general and 
unqualified terms which he could possibly employ. Next, there 
can be no doubt that among all nations who have possessed signs, 
of sounds, those signs would be at first restricted to the principal 
or radical sounds, and that others would be successively added in 
proportion as it was found necessary to increase their number ;—a 
process which would be performed by elongation and the sim- 
plest kind of composition, or in other words, by certain variations 
and changes upon some of the principal or radical sounds. - It is 
in the nature of things, for example, that originally there should 
have been only a single sign for B, V, II and ®; for T, KandX; 
for A, T and ©; for A and P: and that the consonants perform- 
ing the principal part, the vowels should be left in a great mea- 
sure indeterminate, as happens in all the Semitic languages with 
which we are acquainted. Hence, when Clemens speaks of the 
first letters, or of the signs of the first articulations, this expression 
naturally, or we should rather say necessarily, applies to the: 
alphabet in its primitive simplicity. And this view 1s confirmed: 
by reference to the Phonetic Alphabet: for if we retrench from it 
all the letters ranged under the same hieroglyphic sign, it will be: 
found. only to express the sounds of the following articulations, 
viz. B, T-K, A-T-O, A-P, M, N, [1-®, 3; the aspirates H, X, 


Comp. c. 14.) says of 28 rpin vexedleg rag mpairrag nal oro eddec panic Tuvdpetic, parieila 
ev exadscay, x. 7. A.; and an old grammarian, quoted by Bekker (Anecd. ii. 770;) 
expresses himself to precisely the same effect—thus, oreysiov padv ick 1 wpirrn nat 
apeepng TOU avSparmou avi. 

* Plat. Symp. ix. 3, t. viii, p. 945. Reiske. M. Letronne observes here, that the 
word ®ovixsia is not an adjective, but a common appellative ; and he adds (what is un- 
questionable) that it is often employed substantively to denote the letters of the alpha- 
het. But it appears to us that he makes a distinction without a difference, for many 
other adjectives besides ®owixesa are used substantively by merely suppressing the 


nouns with which they agree; and it is perfectly imiaterial to the seuse whether these 
nouns be expressed or merely understood. 
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SCH; and the vowels A-O, E-I:* thus presenting itself under 
the aspect of a primitive alphabet, the aspirates being inherent in 
the Egyptian language, and therefore coeval with the other letters. 
The conclusion deducible from the whole, then, is this—that the 
words dia trav parm oTOMy ciwy xupioAoyixy can only mean “ kurio- 
logic (or eminently and peculiarly expressive) by means of the 
FIRST Or PRIMITIVE letters of the alphabet.”+ 

Such appears to us to be the import of these words; and if the 
interpretation we have given be correct—if, as Dr. Young has re- 
marked, no Greek writer could have used the terms first elements 
for initial letters—there is an end at once to the hypothesis of 
M. de Goulianoff, which, both by his own and the admission of 
his learned supporter, Klaproth, rests exclusively upon this as- 
sumption: upon so slender, and, as now appears, insecure a 
foundation, have these scholars thought proper to place the dis- 
covery of what the latter has denominated Acrological Hierogly- 
phicst{—a discovery the principle of which is, that the figure of 
any object whatever may represent any other object, provided the 
names of both, in the spoken language, commence with the same 
letter; or, in other words, the same sign may equally well repre- 
sent all objects the names of which begin with the same letter. 
Hence, according to this hypothesis, an arch might be represented 
by an alderman, an archbishop by an ass, a dove by a devil, a hill 


* See the disquisition on this subject by M. Letronne, Précis du Syst. Hierogl. 
pp- 395, 396. 

+ In a letter which we had some time ago the honour to receive from Dr. Young, 
that eminent scholar says, ‘‘ I do not believe that any Greek writer could have used 
the terms first elements for initial letters. I will not. pretend to say exactly what Cle- 
mens did mean; perhaps he was describing something that he did not fully under- 
stand; and I must assert that the text, obscure and inexplicable as it is, proves nothing 
whatever. I am quite sure Champollion learned nothing from it, as Mr. Ausonidi has 
insinuated in his Essay, which goes to prove that Champollion has no merit for merely 
applying what was so clearly asserted here.” We adwit that the passage is “ obscure,” 
but we think we have shown that it is not ‘ inexplicable,’ and that Clemens under- 
stood fully what he was describing, namely, Phonetic Hieroglyphics. Be this as it 
may, however, we entirely concur with Dr. Young in thinking ‘* that no Greek writer 
could have used the terms first elements for initial letters ;” nor have the persons who 
adopt the latter version been able to bring forward a single other instance in which the 
words sparta croytia occur, and where they could be translated initial elements or 
letters, without producing arrant nonsense. 

¢ In the very composition of this name (we mean acrological) there is a blunder ; for 
to render it susceptible of the meaning given to it by analogy with acrostich, rédyog 
should signify a word or a name as oviyog signifies a verse. But in Greek the proper 
equivalents of word or name are dvoa, AEEsG, pasa; while Adyog means proposition, phrase, 
discourse, &c. The adjective dxpordyos and the verb dxpodoyeiy are both, indeed, to be 
found in Greek, but only as poetic terms, compounded of Asyéw, and signifying to cut 
the apex or top of an object, or to guther flowers. As to the words dxpodéyog, dxporsyia, 
duporoyixoc, from the root Aéyog or Aéyw, if they had been found at all in Greek, they 
would have meunt something analogous to sharp, pointed, summary discourse, but nothing 
in the least resembling the signification attached to the word acrologicul in the expres- 
sion ‘ Acrological Hieroglyphics.”-—Letronne. 
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by a hog, a mountain by a mouse, a saint by a serpent, or a tenant 
by a tinker. A system of writing so absurd and preposterous as 
that which is here ascribed to the ancient Egyptians, never did and 
never could have existed among any people. As a puzzle merely, 
it has not even the merit of ingenuity; while, there being by the 
supposition no manner of analogy between the sign and the thing 
signified, acrological conundrums must have speedily proved in- 
soluble, even to those by whom they were formed. 

“ J’avoue,” says M. Klaproth, “ qu’en lisant l'exposé de cette dé- 
couverte j’avais peine a y ajouter foi, tant elle faisait paraitre absurde 
cette nation Egyptienne si vantée, et on peut dire si réverée parmi nous. 
Serait-il possible, me-disais-je, que le peuple que l'Europe a regardé 
pendant plus de vingt siécles comme |’inventeur des lettres, des sciences 
et des arts, ait eu l’esprit borné, au point de se servir d'une maniére si 

uérile d’exprimer ses pensées par écrit? Ces prétres de Diospolis et de 

emphis ne se seraient-ils occupés d’apprendre par coeur un tas de 
mauvais rébus et d’insipides calembourgs, qui ferait honte aux auteurs 
des devises dont les confiseurs de la rue des Lombards entourent leurs 
bonbons ?” 

M. Klaproth has no reason to be at all concerned for the repu- 
tation either of the priests of Diospolis and of Memphis, or of 
“ cette nation Egyptienne si vantée, et on peut dire si révérée 
parmi nous.” The “ absurdity” and “ puerility” charged against 
the one, and the “ bad rebuses” and “ insipid calembourgs” 
alleged to have occupied the time of the other, are not of ancient, 
but of modern invention. They are the progeny of that pretended 
discovery which, proceeding first of all upon a total misconcep- 
tion of the passage in Clemens, and next upon the hieroglyphic 
explanations given by Horus Apollo, appears to have been 
brought forward as a sort of bad joke or burlesque on the Phonetic 
Alphabet of Champollion. That M. Klaproth has displayed 
much Coptic learning and research, as well as considerable inge- 
nuity, in support of this hypothesis, we readily admit. His scho- 
larship is admirable, and in the use of that weapon he has proved 
an over-match for Champollion. But still we cannot persuade 
ourselves that he is serious in maintaining the puzzle invented by 
M. de Goulianoff. ‘ Le ton ironique,” says a very competent 
judge,* speaking of his Letter to the Russian savant—* le ton 
lronique qui régne dans cet écrit nous fait croire que V’auteur a 
piutét voulu plaisanter son correspondant, que montrer une 


* The author of the French translation of the two articles on Hieroglyphics which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review, Nos. 89 and 90, whose preface indicates a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject. To the words above quoted he adds this somewhat acro- 
logical question: “ Que penser d’ailleurs d’un systéme d’écriture d’aprés lequel on 
pourrait désigner un dieu par un diable, et exprimer l’idée de nature par un nain, un 
nez, ou une néfie?” 
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franche adhesion a.ce systéme burlesque qui ne repose que sur les 
explications hiéroglyphiques données par Horus Apollon, tandis 
que jusqu’a présent on n’a rien découvert sur les monuinens qui 
en constate la réalité, ou qui ressemble a une acrologie.” 

But supposing the author and his epistolary commentator to be 
equally grave, let us attend for a moment to their statements touch- 
ing “ the hieroglyphical explanations given by Horus Apollo.” 
M. de Goulianoff conceives himself to have “ parvenu a recon- 
naitre que la pluspart des hiéroglyphes expliqués par Horapollon, 
et autres auteurs de ]’antiquité, ne sont rien moins que des carac- 
téres symboliques ou idéographiques ;” and M. Klaproth declares 
that he felt ‘‘ une surprise extreme en trouvant que M. de Gou- 
lianoff ne disait que Pexacte vérité.” For our part, we also felt 
“ extreme surprise,” but it was at finding that M. de Goulianoff, 
so far from speaking the “ exact verity,” had stated the very re- 
verse of the truth. Horus Apollo informs us, for example, that 
the idea of a mother was hieroglyphically indicated by the image 
or representation of a vulture; and why? Because of certain facts 
in the natural history of that bird of prey, and certain popular 
traditions, which, according to the Egyptian author, induced his 
countrymen to think that its pictorial resemblance was the most 
appropriate sign or symbol of maternity. ‘This is the explanation 
of the matter given by Horus Apollo himself. But what is M. 
de Goulianoff’s? Why, that the image of a vulture indicated the 
idea of a mother, because the words for vulture and mother, in the 
ancient Egyptian, both began with the same letter; which is Nor 
the fact! ‘The mode of explanation adopted by Horus Apollo, 
and which is the same for a/l the signs, 1s shortly this: He first 
states distinctly the tdea to be expressed; secondly, he describes 
the sign employed to express it; and thirdly, he explains the 
similitudes and analogies, real or fanciful, which led the Egyptians 
to employ a particular sign as the representative of a particular 
idea. And does not this prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
the symbolic or ideographic nature of these signs, which we are 
now for the first time told “ ne sont rien moins que des caractéres 
symboliques ou idéographiques?” In fact, the similitude, analogy, 
or relation between the symbol and the idea to be symbolised or 
represented, is often so striking, that many of the hieroglyphics 
explained by the Egyptian author, might, without impropriety, be 
considered natural rather than arbitrary signs. 

Thus the acrological hypothesis, to use a familiar expression, 
has not a leg to stand upon; or, to speak more correctly, the two 
legs upon which it has been planted are both knocked from under 
it. The translation of initial elements we have at some length 
proved to be completely erroneous; the view given of the work 
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ascribed to Horus Apollo we have also shown to. be the very re+ 
verse of the truth; and the absurd consequences deducible from 
this hypothesis we have in like manner cursorily exemplified. We 
deem it wholly unnecessary, therefore, to enter into the etymolo- 
gical distortions and quibbles which have been employed in sup- 
port of the great cardinal quibble, thus demonstrated to be equally 
baseless and absurd; and we shall merely content ourselves with 
remarking generally, that there is no instance, in the whole history 
of language, of any nation or people having employed ** un tas de 
rébus et de calembourgs” to express their thoughts, far less resorted 
to puzzles or conundrums to which there was no certain key, and 
which were equally susceptible of any or of every conceivable in- 
terpretation.* 

The system of Spohn and Seyffarth appears to us deserving of 
little more attention than that of Goulianoff and Klaproth. ‘The 
grave methodical formality with which it is propounded, the mag- 
nificent pretensions it makes, and the vehement assertions with 
which it has been supported and defended, are doubtless calcu- 
lated to impose upon those who are either unacquainted with the 
subject, or who have not had an opportunity of examining the 
works of Spohn and of Seyffarth; but the slightest touch of in- 
quiry is sufficient to dissipate this mass of solemn delusion, and to 
destroy all but the credit which is due to the learning that has 
been so unprofitably wasted in its defence. In fact it will not 
bear a simple statement of its principles; and accordingly nothing 
more is necessary for its complete refutation and exposure than 
merely to reduce these principles, under separate heads, into the 
shape of distinct or substantive propositions, observing the order 
in which they are developed in the work of Professor Seyffarth. 
To enter into details would be equally tedious and superfluous. 


* We are far from wishing to deny, however, that many of these illustrations display 
learning and ingenuity. What we contend for is, that both have been misapplied, and 
that it is impossible to read M. Klaproth’s Letters, particularly the second, without 
being convinced tbat he is fighting for a mere chimera. At the same time he tells 
M. Champollion some truths, by which the latter, were he a wise man, would profit. 
The following observations are not more remarkable for their severity than their strict 
justice :— M. Champollion n’aime pas qu’on parle de l’/Egypte sans sa permissign, et il 
n’aime pas sur-tout qu’on mentionne ceux qui s’en sont occupés avant lui: c’est la un 
crime irrémissible. On devrait, pour la stireté de M. Champollion, defendre de rap- 
peler le nom et les découvertes de M. Young, et jamais ne s’astreindre, en parlant de 
travaux hiéroglyphiques, 4 suivre ordre des temps, en plagant, comme je Iai fait, le 
nom de M. Young avant le sien..... M.Champollion a Pair de croire que c’est at- 
taquer l’honneur frangais que de supposer qu’un autre que lui edt pu le devancer dans 
cette partie de sa carriére littéraire: qu’il se souvienne que rien ne peut porter hon- 
neur que ce qui est vrai, Il ne persuadera jamais aux personnes impartiales et en état 
de juger d’aprés les faits, que ses travaux sur lalphabet des hiéroglyphes plionétiques 
puissent ravir 2 M. Young le droit de réclamer pour lui l’honneur de la découverte de 
cet alphabet, selon la maxime universellement adoptée: Prior in tempore, potior in 
jure.” —Seconde Lettre, p. 6. 
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It is in these, indeed, that the art of mystification is most con- 
spicuously displayed; and it is to these too that Professor Seyf- 
farth has mainly trusted in the different controversies in which he 
has been engaged. In every system, however extravagant or ab- 
surd it may as a whole be, some small portion of truth must be 
contained: without such a partial admixture even fiction. itself 
would want the essential requisite of plausibility. But it is amply 
sufficient for general purposes to prove the foundation to be bad, 
without taking the trouble to examine every rent or flaw in the 
superstructure which indicates its fragility or insecurity. This is 
all, accordingly, that we propose at present to attempt; and we 
think that we cannot more effectually accomplish our object than 
by a plain statement, in the form of consecutive propositions, of 
the principles (if they may be so called) of the Spohnian theory ;— 
a theory which, Professor Seyffarth informs us, was not the result 
of long and laborious researches into the papyral and monu- 
mental writings of the ancient Egyptians, but was discovered 
affilatu quasi divino, by a species of inspiration peculiar to Ger- 
many, in which the learned commentator himself seems largely to 
participate. 

1. The fundamental principle of this theory is, that the hiero- 
glyphical characters are not letters, but only the symbols of letters 
(ctpborx ypauucilwv); in other words, the symbols of symbols,* or 
the shadow of a shade. The hieroglyphic language is a sacred 
dialect, and according to this assumption or postulate, it is not 
written in characters which represent sounds or ideas, but which 
are merely the representatives of certain other characters, of 
which they are ornamental or arbitrary variations. 

2. The basis of the Egyptian writing is an alphabet of ¢wenty- 
Jive letters, of which three were invented by the Priest of Isis, and 
the remaining twenty-two are the Pheenician characters. It is 
here taken for granted that the Egyptians possessed a phonetic 
alphabet prior to the invention of Hieroglyphics, and that, with 
the exception of three letters, that alphabet was identical with the 
Phenician. Among other nations picture-writing is the first 
stage, and alphabetical the /ast and greatest improvement. 

3. All the hieroglyphic characters are arbitrary and ornamental 
variations, sometimes flourished out into the forms or resem- 
blances of physical objects, of the letters or parts of the letters of 
this radical alphabet, and they consequently represent neither 
sounds nor ideas, but only the letters or parts of letters of which 
they are variations or expansions. And these variations were 


* This notion seems to have been derived from a passage in the Cosmography of Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes, a writer of the sixth century, who asserts that Moses learnt ypay- 
fectla ispoyrugina, mardoy 38 cipCoa ypaumarav. 
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never made on any fixed principle, or according to aby known 
rule. “ Licuit cuivis calamo, cuivis. cestro, variare hierogly- 
phica.” But it is not explained how such capricious and fantas- 
tical changes, made at the pleasure of any given individual, were 
to be rendered intelligible to others, or how their authors them- 
selves were, after a short interval, to understand and decipher 
them. 

4. Clemens Alexandrinus informs us that persons educated 
among the Egyptians learned three sorts of writing, viz. the epis- 
tolographic, called also the demotic or enchorial ; the hieratic, and 
the hieroglyphic: and Spohn and Seyffarth maintain that the 
order of instruction was also the order of invention.* The de- 
motic is therefore the root of their hieroglyphical tree: in other 
words, the demotic is formed by variations on the radical alphabet 
above mentioned; while the hieratic is formed by variations on 
the demotic, and the hieroglyphic by variations on the hieratic ;+ 
that is, the Egyptians began with an alphabet, the last improve- 
ment among other nations, and ended with picture-writing, which 
in every other case is the first. And this is assumed, without 
proof, as a principle which requires no evidence to support it, 
and which no evidence can subvert or overturn! 

5. Like the theory of their formation, the practical value of the 


* The universal tendency of improvement in all ages, in all countries, and in all sub- 
jects, has been to simplify. But Spohn and Seyffarth say they have discovered an ex- 
ception to this law, and they wish us to believe, against all experience, merely because 
they say so. This, however, is asking rather too much. That a nation which once 
possessed the great instrument of a phonetic alphabet should, without any conceivable 
motive, abandon that unspeakable advantage, and betake itself to picture-writing, is a 
position much more likely to be received by German mystics, who fancy themselves 
visited by divine influence, than by men of sober, unexalted minds, who have studied 
human nature in the records of experience, and applied the lights of philosophy to ex- 
plain and illustrate the statements of history. 

+t Speaking of the Hieroglyphics, Seyffarth says, ‘ Vidimus, e demotica scriptura, 
quamvis quinquaginta quinque tantum literis genuinis constet, DCCCC literarum spe- 
cies inter se diversas discerni, ita ut quevis litera genuina fere tricies variata sit. Fac 
itaque singulas literas hieraticas eque atque hieroglyphicas, ut in demoticis, tricies 


variari; habebis numerum hieroglyphicorum X25 x 30 x 30 X30—=25 X 30 x 
27,0002 sive log. 25-+- (3x log. 30) ; hoc est X—675,000;” that is, about 
twenty times the number of characters contained in the syllabic language of China! 
But this enormous number of characters (which, by the way, is strictly deduced from 
the theory) experiences, according to Seyffarth, a vast diminution from the following 
causes :—1. Many demotic letters are received almost entire both into the hieratic and 
hieroglyphic. %. All the demotic variations are not found in the hieratic, nor all the 
hieratic in the hieroglyphic. 3. Demotic letters are confounded with the hieratic, and 
the hieratic again with the hieroglyphic : “ ita ut ad sBx TANTUM MILLIA hierogly- 
phorum singularium restent ! ” i. this way, without further ceremony or explanation, 
Professor Seyffarth cuts off six hundred and sixty-nine thousand of the characters given 
by his theory, and reduces the number of hieroglyphics to the moderate amount of si 
thousand, which is only about six times more than the truth !! 
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individual characters is taken for granted, without the smallest 
‘ hint being dropped as to the mode in which it was determined. 
One character is said to stand for A, two characters are said to 
stand for I, and perhaps three for some other letter; and this is 
all that we are told about the matter, the most profound silence 
being observed respecting the process by which these. values were 
ascertained. Is it too much, then, to conclude that they are alto- 
gether empirical, excepting in so far as they have been otherwise 
fixed and determined? or, in other words, that they are an ema- 
nation of that affiatus quasi divinus to which, it seems, we are in- 
debted for all the discoveries of Spohn, and the values of the hie- 
roglyphs doubtless among the rest? 

6. Hieroglyphics being thus formed, and their values ascer- 
tained, they are divided into emphonic, symphonic, and aphonic. 
The emphonic are those which “ suo ambitu integram literam 
hieraticam pluresve describunt,” and which “ sistuntur pro situ 
literarum in iis latentium, et ratione rerum quas significant;” - the 
symphonic, a species of enclitics which “ non nisi cum aliis, sive 
singulis, sive pluribus, elementa verborum vel literas exprimunt;” 
and the aphonic, “‘ que diversa sunt a literis, magisque ad pic- 
turam quam scribendi artem referri debent,” representing directly 
or by metaphor, not letters but ideas, and hence divided into 
mimetic, tropic, and allegoric. With respect to this last class, 
Professor Seyffarth has forgotten to explain how “ symbols of 
letters,” or symbols of symbols of sounds, ever came to represent 
ideas either directly or by metaphor; far less has he attempted to 
reconcile the existence of such a class of symbols with his reite- 
rated declaration, that all hieroglyphics are to be considered as 
LETTERS (possunt utique ac debent hieroglyphica tanquam litere 
accipi). 

7. According to the principle of this system, when followed 
out to its consequences, any hieroglyphic character may be the 
symbol or representative of any letter of the alphabet, or of all of 
them in succession, or of any part of any letter; and, as if this 
were not latitude enough, Professor Seyffarth assures us, that the 
parts of any hieroglyphic character may be separated and become 
parts of different letters. ‘Thus, for example, the bee, which is 
inscribed in a slovenly and careless manner on some of the later 
monuments, he takes completely to pieces, assigning the head to 
one letter, the wings to another, the thorax to a third, and the ab- 
domen to a fourth. 

8. Such is the system of Spohn, as developed and illustrated 
by Seyffarth. Spohn tried it upon the enchorial papyrus of 
Casati, a Greek translation of which was afterwards discovered in 
another papyrus by Dr. Young. According to Spohn the Casati 
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manuscript contained an address to Phré, or the Sun; according 
to the Greek translation it is a record of the purchase uf certain 
lands in the neighbourhood of’ Diospolis Magna! By means of his 
system, Spohn, we are informed, was enabled to decipher entire 
demotic inscriptions; and by means of it we shall undertake to 
read a portion of the Letters of Junius, or of Hume’s History of 
England, out of any hieroglyphic text copied from the monu- 
ments at Luxor or lbsambul. He must be a dull man indeed 
who, with the help of such a convenient instrument, cannot dis- 
cover any work he may choose to search for, in any collection of 
hieroglyphic texts or of papyri in Europe. 

Having thus stated as distinctly as possible the principles of 
this system, it may be proper to exhibit a specimen of its prac- 
tical application; and for this purpose we shall select the first 
lines of the Rosetta inscription, where Spohn-had a Greek trans- 
lation to serve as his guide. ‘The first column below contains a 
Latin version of the Greek inscription by M. Ameilhon; the 
second, Spohn’s translation of the corresponding hieroglyphical 


inscription. 

1. “ Regnante (rege) juvene et 
successore patris in regnum, do- 
mino coronarum perillustri, Agypti 
stabilitore et rerum que pertinent 
ad Deos, pio, hostium victore, vite 
hominum emendatore, domino tri- 
ginta annorum periodum, sic Vul- 
canus ille magnus; rege, sicut, 
magnus rex, tam superiorum quam 
inferiorum regionum; gnato Deo- 
rum Philopatorum; quem Vul- 
canus approbavit; cui sol dedit 
victoriam, imagine vivente Jovis, 
filio Solis, dilecto a Ptha, anno 
nono; sub pontifice Ate (Alte 
filio) Alexandri quidem et Deorum 
Soterum, et Deorum Adephorum, 
et Deorum Evergetum, et Deorum 
Philopatorum, et Dei Epiphanis 
gratiosi ; athlophora Berenices 
Evergetidis Pyrrha, filia Philini; 
canephora Arsinoés Philadelphe 
Areia, filia Diogenis ; sacerdote 
Arsinoés Philopatoros, Irene, filia 


2. ““Ovre anno nono Aigyptiace 
in presentia (vel sexti vel decimi 
octavi) dierum, rege in pueris (vel 
e pueris) constituti (vel educti) 
regis qui posuit facientis genera- 
tionem ejus (vel patris) diademata 
antea patris illa (vel dyra) statuit 
AEgyptum ovcay in sepulcris (vel 
in sepulcro) mitis. . .in deos mag- 
nus in pugnando erigens e sepulcro 
habet hic a sole annos évra¢ in 
cyclo..., ad imaginem rov 90a 
wy rex magnus... regionum filio 
deorum amantium genitores (vel 
amantium generationes) mensuram 
9 6a dedit (vel donatus) Solis 
gloria imago Solis filius Solis* . . . 
apertus rov 0a amori Deus statutus 
splendido-splendido facienti bona 
rov Ptolemai et Arsinoes deorum 
amantium generationem dat Sacra 
Alexandro et Seiv owrfhpwy, et... 
mitium (vel benefico) et deorum 
amantium generationes et regis... 


* We cannot conceive why this blank was not filled up with the name of Ptolemy, 
since Spohn reads in the text mptlwmihesme, which he elsewhere renders rod-Ptolemzi. 
The second blank, immediately following, ought to be filled up in the same manner, as 
the text also gives the nondescript compound spelt as above.. 
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Ptolemzi ; mensis Xandici quarta deus statutus splendidus-spendidus 
die, Aigyptiorum vero Mechir oc- faciens bona Aito Aiti Pyrrhe 
tava decima; decretum.” filie Philini, portantis omnia mo- 
numenta e victoria victoria éyra, 
Berenices mitis Areia filia Diogenis 
rtantis Arsinois amantis patrem 
renes filie Ptolemai sacerdos 
Arsinoés amantis generatiosuam 

hodie ... .” 

In a text like this, where the number of proper names is so 
considerable, it is obvious that, if the place of each of them be 
discovered, the loci of all the other words must at the same time 
be determined with almost infallible certainty; while, by the 
frequent repetition of different words, an additional facility is 
afforded for recognising them. With these helps, therefore, it is 
not impossible that Spohn may have, in several instances, effec- 
tively ascertained the series of characters which correspond to 
certain words of the Greek inscription; but if he has really done 
so, how happens it, that in his translation, there is no mention 
whatever of the month £avdivos, nor of the Egyptian month called 
pexip? Why instead of rod tiv Atyumloy xalacrncapévov, and rod 
Tov Blov tiv avipuimwy emavoolwoavlos, do we meet with such non- 
sense as statuit Aigyptum ovcayv in sepulcro, et erigens e sepulcro? 
Why instead of xupiou tesaxovlaerypldwv xabamep 6"Hgairros 6 weyas— 
an Egyptian idea, and which therefore ought to have been dis- 
tinctly expressed—does he set down, habet hic a sole annos tvras 
in cyclo, which has absolutely no meaning at all? The words 
adbrogépos and xavygdpos express ideas peculiar to Egypt: how hap- 
pens it, then, that the first requires a long paraphrase, portantis 
omnia monumenta e victoria victoria dvla, while the second is com- 
muted into the single word portantis? 

These unanswerable interrogatories might easily be multiplied; 
but the examples we have selected are sufficient to show what the 
author of the system himself was able to achieve by means of it, 
even when he had a translation to guide him. Had he been thrown 
upon the resources of that system alone, he would probably have 
found out something as extraordinary as the “ Address to the 
Sun,” which he discovered in “a record of the purchase of certain 
lands in the neighbourhood of Diospolis Magna!” 

But this is not all. The different series or groups of characters, 
which he spells in an arbitrary manner, and translates in the ex- 
traordinary fashicn above exemplified, are mere capricious vari- 
ations of certain Coptic words which the Greek text had enabled 
him to collect from his dictionary. Thus, merhh, which he trans- 
lates dicrum, is the Coptic REPS; umlue, translated in pueris, is 
the Coptic 2A; naa, translated magnus, is M&A; mmhau, 
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translated ¢ sepulcro, is 229,4.°S ; mn, translated amori, is RLES; 
ernano, translated facienti-bona, is €P and NAME; mpschischesche, 
translated e victoria-victoria, is OF and O\say; ueht, translated sa- 
cerdos, is O%WA; and so of the rest. In short, the whole of this 
pretended translation is obtained upon a principle which is in 
direct violation of one of the fundamental assumptions of the 
Spohnian theory; namely, that the language used by the ancient 
Egyptians on their monuments is not the Coptic which has come 
down to our times: and; when so obtained, it stands in direct 
opposition to the Greek, where it is intelligible; but most fre- 
quently it has either no meaning at all, or is downright and utter 
nonsense. 

Yet this is the system of which Professor Seyffarth is so deeply 
enamoured, and of which he now ostentatiously puts himself for- 
ward as the champion. Of his controversial labours, however, 
we can only afford to take a brief and as it were incidental notice; 
which, indeed, is all that is necessary, seeing that both in his 
“ Reply” to M. Champollion, and in his “‘ Letter to the author 
of the article in the Edinburgh Review,” he has done Jittle more 
than repeat what he had previously stated in his Rudimenta 
Hieroglyphices. We have only been able to discover one new 
argument; and to this, therefore, we shall shortly direct the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

Having had the good fortune to discover a “ proper Egyptian 
History,” on a large papyrus in the Museum at Turin, and having 
“ recomposed it from a quantity of fragments,” Professor Seyffarth 
found that it contained the Egyptian text of Manetho, written in 
the hieratical character. This is his own statement, and assuming 
it to be correct, the discovery is curious enough, inasmuch as this 
hieratical papyrus must, in that case, be a copy of the chrono- 
logical tablet of Abydos. The Professor next takes it for granted 
that this manuscript must agree in every iota with the Greek text 
of Manetho as preserved by Josephus and Julius Africanus; and 
on this postulate he founds the following argument in support of 
his own system, and against that of Champollion. He copies 
from the Greek text of Manetho the regents or sovereigns of the 
fifth Egyptian dynasty, and he finds that the second in order is 
called Phios. He then goes to the papyrus, containing a “ pro- 
per Egyptian History,” resolved to find something like Phios; 
and his system being exceedingly accommodating, as we have 
already shown, he reads into PI, or, with the Greek termination, 
PIos, certain hieratical characters, which according to the untract- 
able system of Champollion, are equivalent to K'T'P, or with the 
vowels, KeTePe, or KeTePH. henct the learned professor 
concludes that his own system must be right, and-that of Cham- 
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pollion wrong. But this, we apprehend; is rather a non sequitur. 
For in the first place, we are not quite certain that the Professor 
has copied out the characters faithfully; the infidelity of some of 
his representations being calculated to throw very considerable 
doubt upon all of them.* Secondly, it appears from his own 
statement, that the Turin papyrus is a copy of the chronological 
tablet of Abydos, which certainly agrees in many points with the 
Greek text of Manetho, as preserved by Josephus and Julius 
Africanus. But this agreement is so far from holding universally, 
that, in some parts, the discrepancy is exceedingly remarkable. 
For example, in the eighteenth dynasty, Manetho has THREE 
queens, while the tablet of Abydos has Not onE!—and other in- 
congruities less flagrant are observable. ‘The commencement of 
the fifth dynasty is unfortunately obliterated from the tablet; so 
that we have it not in our power to compare the hieroglyphic 
with the Greek text, and again with that of the Turin hieratical 
papyrus: but is it conceivable that the system of Champollion 
should, in nine cases out of ten, enable us to read from the 
Egyptian names corresponding to those in the Greek text, and 
in the tenth, evolve a different one, if there were not, in the tenth 
instance, a real difference between the texts which are compared? 
That these texts do not agree in every case is undeniable; and 
we have already mentioned one striking discrepancy in a dynasty 


of comparatively modern date. If then, such incongruities 


* The Professor is very unscrupulous about facts, as might be shown in a hundred 
instances, if necessary. An example or two must, however, suffice. In contrasting, 
in parallel columns, the principles of his own and of the system of M. Champollion, he 
states it as a principle of the latter, that “‘ the Egyptian inscriptions are in general 
symbolic, particularly the hieroglyphical.” Now, what says Champollion himself in the 
general summary at the end of the Précis du Syst. Hiérog.? “ Il est prouvé par une 
série de monumens publics, que l’écriture sacrée est tout-a-la-fois figurative, (mimetic,) 
symbolique et phonetique ;” and again, “ Certaines idées sont par fois répreséntées dans 
un méme texte hiéroglyphique, tantét par un caractére figuratif, tantét par un carac- 
tére symbolique, tantét enfin par un groupe de signes phonétiques, exprimant cet mot sigue 
de cette méme idée dans la langue parlée.” Once more, he represents M. Champol- 
lion as maintaining that ‘* the language of the ancient Egyptians, used on the monu- 
ments, is the modern Coptic.” Champollion, however, is not guilty of perpetrating the 
nonsense here ascribed to him. Following M. Quatremére, whose learned investiga- 
tions into the Coptic in all its dialects, have thrown so much light upon the subject, M. 
Champollion holds that the language so denominated is essentially the ancient Egyptian 
spelled in a character formed partly from the Greek alphabet, and partly from the 
enchorial signs; and accordingly he appeals to the Coptic as the only remnant that 
has been preserved of the language of the Pharaohs. But he never betrayed his utter 
ignorance of the meaning both of words and things, by talking of the ancient and mo- 
dern Coptic. Nor is this inaccuracy or misrepresentation confined to principles: it 
extends to almost every statement made by the learned Professor respecting the system 
of his opponent. For example, he gives Champollion’s enumeration of the hieroglyphs 
at 850, whereas the sum total of the signs, according to 'M. C.’s estimate is 864;—a 


small error, undoubtedly, but sufficiently illustrative of the babitual carelessuess of 
Professor Seyffarth. 
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actually exist, which is the true system—that which evolves these 
occasional incongruities—or that according to which there is the 
most perfect coincidence throughout? No one, we presume, can 
have any difficulty in answering this question. 

We must confess, however, that in our opinion, too much 
weight has hitherto been attached to the authority of Manetho. 
We think highly of the ingenuity (more highly than we do of the 
honesty) of M. Champollion, to whose system, generally speaking, 
we have long been converts. But it does not therefore. follow that 
we are to adopt all his opinions. The tablet of Abydos, the dis- 
interment of which is due to the exertions of Mr. Bankes, is cer- 
tainly a singular monument; and it appears to have made a very 
strong impression upon the mind of M. Champollion. With it 
he began his defence of the chronology of Manetho, and it is still 
the foundation upon which he builds. But a mere duplicate, 
with some alterations, neither does nor can prove the authenticity 
of that of which it isa copy. We do not object to Manetho, 
that if his chronology be right, that of Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
Eratosthenes must be wrong. Neither would we reject it, be- 
cause, if all his dynasties existed, if he be accurate in every point, 
as has been somewhat rashly asserted, we may give the chrono- 
logy of Moses to the winds. ‘Truth is our first object; and if 
M. Champollion, or any one else, prove that truth is on the side 
of Manetho, we shall not hesitate a moment to join his standard. 
But the inconsistencies, not to call them contradictions, of which 
this high-priest is guilty, and the improbable, nay incredible, 
stories which he relates, render his honesty questionable, and ac- 
cuse his judgment of positive imbecility. Manetho, however, 
has had his supporters among chronologers. If the system of col- 
lateral dynasties, so ingeniously and so erroneously imagined by 
Marsham, should be revived, the assistance of Manetho might be 
again required. Even Fréret, while he contended against New- 
ton, where Newton was not in his strength, did not disdain to 
invoke that assistance. It is not the less true that the learned, in 
general, have condemned the chronology of Manetho, as erroneous 
and untenable. But all at once a new defence is set up for the 
high-priest of Phtha, and we are told that documents have been 
found, which prove him to have been accurate and faithful in all 
his statements. We must hesitate, however, before we admit the 
validity of this species of proof. 

Our objections to Manetho’s chronology are numerous. It 
would be nothing to us if M. Champollion found the Hermetic 
Books, (and we rather expect that he will find them,) from which 
Manetho said he made his extracts. We do not deny that this 
writer copied documents which existed in his time, aud which it 
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is not impossible the zeal of M. Champollion will prove to exist 
at present. We allow, therefore, to Manetho that he quoted 
from the records of the priests; but we dispute the authority of 
those records. We refuse not to believe Herodotus when he 
tells us, that the priests of Egypt communicated to him the con- 
tents of their archives. We doubt not the word of this honest, 
though sometimes credulous. historian, when he says, that the 
wooden images of three hundred and forty-one pontitis, who had 
succeeded each other from father to son, had been shown to him 
by the priests. We only contend that the archives were forgeries, 
and that the images, like some other images, were the fabrications 
of fraud and imposture. It would seem that, in every separate 
district of Egypt, the priests had distinct and totally different 
records. How shall we otherwise account for the very dissimilar 
statements of Herodotus, of Manetho, of Eratosthenes, of the 
author of the Old Chronicle, and of Diodorus? ‘The Greeks 
were clearly made the dupes of these falsified archives; and now 
the moderns are, it seems, to be duped by them in their turn. 
But if the archives of the Egyptians plainly and positively con- 
tradict each other, as it is manifest from the testimony of the 
Greeks that they do; if the internal evidence of these records 
show that one is not more worthy of belief than another, as we 
think Sir William Drummond has very clearly proved in the se- 
cond volume of his Origines; to what purpose, unless it be to 
gratify curiosity, could they be reproduced at the present time? 
We allow, if Professor Seyffarth will have it so, that although he 
is evidently no conjuror, he may have found the very records 
themselves which Manetho copied, and in which a lamb is said to 
have spoken in the time of King Busiris. But still we contend, 
first, that these records, like those shown to Herodotus and those 
explained to Diodorus, were mere fabrications forged by the priests 
of Egypt; and secondly, that as the tablet of Abydos differs in 
some essential pojnts from the canon of Manetho, of which, 
nevertheless, it is upon the whole either a copy, or, vice versa, the 
original, so no inference adverse to the system of Champollion, 
(but rather the reverse,) can be drawn from any discrepancies 
which it may evolve between the text of Manetho and that of the 
hieratic papyrus of Turin, on which M. Seyffarth had the good 
fortune to discover “a proper (in opposition, doubtless, to an im- 
proper) Egyptian history.” 

So much then, for the system of Spohn, the illustrations of 
Seyffarth, and the credit due to those archives from which Ma- 
netho copied the chronology to which unbounded faith seems 
now to be attached. ‘The Leipsic Professor, however, is not the 
only Egyptian archeologist who possesses the knack of discover- 
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ing “ proper histories” in papyri. If we may credit M. Sallier, 
of Aix, M. Champollion disputes that honour with the’ learned 
German. For the knowledge of this “ important fact,” we are 
indebted to M. Sallier, who, it seems, is the proprietor of some 
Egyptian papyri, to which, (like all collectors of rarities and curi- 
osities, he naturally attaches a great value,) and who sometime ago 
read a paper to the eee Society of Aix, containing what 
he was pleased to call “ a Report of some Important Discoveries 
made in his Collection by M. Champollion the younger.” From 
this “ Report” we learn the “ proper history” of the discovery, 
which is equally curious and instructive. M. Sallier, full of his 
papyri, and dreaming of nothing but marvels, waylays M. Cham- 
pollion, hastening to Toulon in order to embark for Egypt, and 
after paying homage to the great traveller, in a style somewhat 
akin to that employed by the honest jockey of Cacabelos, when 
he pronounced Gil Blas to be the eighth wonder of the world, 
civilly requests him to step in and take a glance at his “ Egyptian 
Collection.” Too polite to resist so flattering an invitation, M. 
Champollion of course complies with his request, and takes a 
galloping survey of M. Sallier’s treasures. ‘“ Only two hours 
could be spared to examine and make sketches of objects yet 
unknown,” says the collector; ‘‘ and the papyri, the subject of 
this Report, were only submitted to the inspection of M. Cham- 
pollion and his companions on the eve of their departure. They 
had barely time to look the manuscripts over and make a few 
notes!” It is inconceivable how prompt some great geniuses are 
in their intellectual operations. The deciphering of a single 
papyrus would probably have furnished ample occupation for a 
month or more to Dr. Young, or Professor Peyron of Turin, or 
Professor Kosegarten of Gryphsvaldt. But if M. Sallier may 
be in aught believed, his ingenious countryman is not so sluggish 
in his proceedings. A “ bare look” at ten or twelve papyri is 
sufficient to reveal to him the contents of these still puzzling and 
perplexed manuscripts. But let us attend to the statement of 
M. Sallier:— 

“* These papyri, to the number of ten or twelve, were brought a few 
years ago, with a collection of antiquities from Egypt, by a native mer- 
chant of that country; and they contain, for the most part, prayers or 
rituals, more or less extended, which had been deposited in the cases of 
mummies. There is among them the contract for the sale of a house, 
entered into under the reign of one of the Ptolemies; and three rolls 
joined together, written in superb demotic characters—characters which, 
as is well known, were appropriated to civil purposes. M.Champollion 
could not express his joy and astonishment, when, looking at the first of 
these rolls, which is pretty thick, he discovered that it contains a History 
of the Campaigns of Sesostris Rhamses, called also Sethos, or Sethosis, 
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and Sesoosis, and that it gave most circumstantial details respecting the 
conquests of that hero, the countries he traversed, and the force and 
composition of his army! The manuscript concludes with a declaration 
of the historian, who, after stating his names and titles, certifies his 
having written the work ‘ in the ninth year of the reign of Sesostris 
Rhamses, king of kings, a lion in battle, the arm to which God hath 
given strength,’ and other paraphrases in the Oriental style.” 

He must have been a man of genius who invented the phrase, 
‘* important if true :” it contains a world of sense and philosophy 
in little compass. M. Champollion’s discovery, as related by 
M. Sallier, would be “ important if true:” its verity, however, is 
rather more than questionable. For, 

In the first place, every one who has at all devoted himself to 
these pursuits, and who knows what papyri really are, must be 
satisfied of the utter impossibility of M. Champollion’s discover- 
ing anything whatever of the contents of M. Sallier’s manuscripts 
during the brief and almost momentary inspection he bestowed 
upon them; far less ascertaining that one of them contained 
“ most circumstantial details” of the conquests of Sesostris, of the 
countries he traversed, and of the force and composition of his army. 
Had this pretended “ History of the Campaigns of Sesostris,” 
been written in French, instead of being written in Egyptian, and 
in a comparatively unknown character, M. Champollion could 
not, in the ¢2me he bestowed upon it, have been able to tell us so 
much of its alleged contents, as is communicated in the above 
extract from M. Sallier’s “ Report.” 

Secondly, these singular manuscripts are almost invariably 
found, either in the cases containing the mummies, or in the 
mummies themselves; most frequently in the latter, and generally 
within the thorax, adhering to the asphaltum or other matter 
which had been employed in the process of embalming: and all 
those hitherto discovered and read have been found to contain the 
deeds or titles of property, or at least the antigraphs of such, 
together with other circumstances relating to the history of the 
individual; but not one word on the general history of the coun- 
try, excepting in so far as some general inferences respecting 
customs, usages, and other matters illustrative of history may be 
deduced by inference from the facts stated concerning the indi- 
vidual himself. ‘This is conformable to what reason and the na- 
ture of the thing would have led us to expect; and, consequently, 
there thence arises a presumption hostile to the genuineness and 
reality of the alleged discovery in question. It is not impossible. 
certainly, that something of the kind here stated, may at some 
future period be brought to light; but no such discovery has yet 
been made, (we set no store by the hieratical papyrus of Turin, 
as described by M. Seyffarth, holding it to remain still, to all 
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intents and purposes, unread;) and in the present imperfect state 
of our knowledge, the conclusions at which we arrive ought to be 
duly qualified and guarded with reference to the doubts and 
difficulties in which every part of the subject is more or less 
involved. But, 

Thirdly, it is proved by a remarkable passage im Tacitus, as 
well as by other authorities, that the Egyptians entrusted the his- 
torical records of their country to substauces of a more enduring 
character than the fragile leaves from which it is now empirically 
pretended that M. Champollion has deciphered a military history 
of Rhamses the Great; a monarch whom recent discoveries have 
identified with the Sesostris of Herodotus, the Sethos of Manetho, 
and the Sethosis or Sesoosis of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo. 
When Germanicus, proceeding along the banks of the Nile, 
visited the mighty ruins of ancient Thebes, a city on which Cam- 
byses and his Persians had discharged the whole fury of their 
iconoclastic frenzy, he seems to have applied to the priests of the 
country for such information as they were willing to communicate 
respecting the subjects of the inscriptions with which these colossal 
remains were covered; and we are told that one of the most 
elderly of their number stated to him that these sacred sculptures 
contained some details respecting the ancient state of Egypt, its 
revenues, and its military force, and in a particular manner referred 
to the conquest of Libya, Aithiopia, and great part of Asia, by 
the Egyptians, under their warrior Prince Ruamsgs. The pas- 
sage alluded to, which is altogether a remarkable one, is as 
follows :— 

“ Mox (Germanicus) visit veterum Thebarum magna vestigia; et 
manebant structis molibus littere Aigyptie, priorem opulentiam com- 
plex: jussusque e senioribus sacerdotum patrium sermonem interpre- 
tari, referebat habitasse quondam sexaginta millia ztate militari: atque 
eo cum exercitu Regem Ruamsen Libya, aan Medisque et Persis, 
et Bactriano ac Scytha potitum; quasque terras Suri Armeniique et con- 
tigui Cappadoces colunt, inde Bithynum, hinc Lycium ad mare imperio 
tenuisse. ’’* , 

Now this passage proves three things beyond dispute; first, that 
the records of the ‘ campaigns” of this warlike monarch were 
engraved in hieroglyphics upon the monuments of Thebes, from 
whence we have little doubt that they will ere long be deciphered ; 
secondly, that this prince was a great conqueror, and subdued 
many nations both in Europe and in Asia; and thirdly, that he 
was called Rhamses, and was, even in the time of Germanicus, 
considered an ancient King of Egypt. But as Egypt had only 
one ancient sovereign who made foreign conquests, and as Sesos- 
tris, Sethos, Sethosis, or Sesoosis, as he is variously named by 


* Ann, lib. ii. c. 60. 
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Herodotus, Manetho, Diodorus, and Strabo, is also described as 
a mighty conqueror, who overran the very countries specified by 
Tacitus, it follows that Rhamses and Sesostris are identical, and 
these are only two names for the same person. 

Lastly, the concluding “ declaration” of the manuscript, ac- 
cording to M. Sallier, affords of itself irrefragable proof that the 
whole is an imposture. It is in these words: “ In the ninth year 
of the reign of Szsostris Rhamses, king of kings, a lion in battle, 
the arm to which God hath given strength,” &c. Now, in the 
first place, the name Sesostris, which is the Greek equivalent for 
the Ress: name of Rhamses, never could be combined with it 
in any Egyptian text; and for this plain reason—that the warlike 
sovereign in question was not known in Egypt by this name, but 
only by that of Ruamses Mei-Amun, or Rhamses beloved-of- 
Ammon. The name of Sesostris occurs for the first time in 
Herodotus, from whom it was borrowed by the later Greek 
writers. Here, then, is one flagrant and irreconcileable incon- 
gruity, leading inevitably to the conclusion, either that a gross 
blunder has been committed in deciphering the “ declaration,” or 
that the papyrus to which it is appended is a forgery. But there 
is another circumstance equally startling in the body of the ‘ de- 
claration” itself, which is here described-as forming the conclusion 
of a papyrus, written over with a History of the Campaigns of 
the great Egyptian Monarch. For, with the exception of the 
interpolated word Sesostris, and the absurd conversion of Amun 
or Ammon into God, it is the ordinary legend of Rhamses, sculp- 
tured, not in demotic or hieratic characters, which are those in 
papyral writing, but in hieroglyphics, or sacred characters, upon 
the monuments, and to be found at-least two dozen times in 
Champollion’s Précis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique, and other 
works, from which Sallier has evidently borrowed it, with the 
accompanying illustrations, for the laudable and honourable pur- 
pose of eking out his imposture. 

Some of our readers may perhaps be disposed to think that 
‘this is too bad:” but there are other things in the “ Report,” 
which are, if possible, still worse, had we either space or inclina- 


tion to point out their absurdity. One, however, we cannot 
pass over. 


“ A third roll, (of papyrus,)” says the philosopher of Aix, “ consists 
of a Treatise on Astronomy or Astrology, or, which is most likely, on both 
of these sciences conjoined. ‘This manuscript has not yet been unrolled, 
but we may easily imagine that it contains matter of great interest. It 
is likely that it will make us acquainted with the celestial observations of 
those remote times, and with the systems of the heavens, adopted by the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, probably the first people who occupied them- 
selves with the science of astronomy.” 
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Thus, according to M. Sallier, the third manuscript which 
“has not as yet been unrolled,” and consequently remains unread 
and unknown, “ consists of a Treatise on Astronomy or Astro- 
logy,” or both conjoined; and “ is likely to make us acquainted 
with the celestial observations of those remote times,” (what times 
he has not thought proper to mention,) and with “ the systems of 
the heavens adopted by the Egyptians and Chaldeans!” And 
this is the tomfoolery which has for some time been passing cur- 
rent, even among those who ought to have known better, as a 
mighty discovery, destined to shed a new and resplendent light 
on the science and literature of the ancient Egyptians, and equally 
to immortalize the names of Sallier and Champollion! The 
Philosophical Society of Aix, however, appears to have been en- 
raptured with the lucubration of its learned associate, “ who 
received the thanks of the society, and was requested to give a 
copy of his statement to be deposited in the archives of the Insti- 
tution;” and “ an abstract of it was also directed to be sent to 
the different French and Foreign Academies,” doubtless for the 
purpose of exciting their learned wonder, and of proving to them, 
what they could not know before, that M. Champollion reads 
and comprehends the papyral manuscripts of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, as easily and as rapidly as he does the Moniteur or the 
Gazette de France. 

But this article has already extended to too great a length, and 
it is more than time to draw it to a close. From the various dis- 
quisitions and analytical examinations into which we have been 
led in the course of it, the reader must have observed, that we 
regard the pretended discovery of Acrological Hieroglyphics as 
a complete delusion, if it be not intended as a piece of burlesque 
pleasantry at the expense of the system which M. Champollion 
has reared on the basis of Dr. Young’s discoveries: That the more 
elaborate theory invented. by Spohn, and illustrated by Seyffarth, 
proceeds upon a total inversion of the law established by the 
whole history of written language, and wherever it is susceptible 
of being brought to the test of facts, may be demonstratively re- 
futed and proved to be erroneous: That almost every intelligible 
statement which either its author, or its expounder and illustrator, 
has made, is open to a reductio ad absurdum, or involves conse- 
quences absurd in themselves as well as at variance with facts, 
and incompatible even with the assumption on which it proceeds: 
And that the system of Champollion, which is a modification of 
and improvement on that of Dr. Young, is upon the whole, the 
only one which is either founded on true principles, or which 
leads to true results. We have not conceived it necessary, how- 


ever, to attempt any explanation of those principles, or to enu- 
VOL. IV. NO. VIII. 11 
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merate the results which have been obtained by their application 
to the monumental and papyral writimgs of ancient Egypt; be- 
cause the former task has already been performed with sufficient 
clearness and precision in the Article in the Edinburgh Review, 
to which we formerly alluded,—and because the latter would have 
led us into an endless multiplicity of details, of no interest to the 
ordinary reader, and calculated rather to embarrass than assist 
him in comprehending the general views which we have deemed 
it of essential importance to submit to his consideration. 

At the same time, if there be any who are desirous of acquiring 
a sort of practical acquaintance with this system, and of familiar- 
ising their minds with its details as well as its principles, we 
would recommend it to them to study carefully the work of Pro- 
fessor Kosegarten; who, in his Commentatio Prima, bas given an 
admirable exposition of the principles of the enchorial mode of 
writing, subjoiming numerous translations of the Berlin and other 
papyri,*—and who will, doubtless, in the succeeding parts of his 
work, expound and illustrate the monumental and hieratic writ- 
ings with equal clearness and accuracy. The second edition of 
Champollion’s Précis, unrivalled as an elementary book, is also 
deserving of being attentively studied; for of it we may with truth 
say, Indocti discant et ament meminisse periti. As to the “ Lettre” 
of M. Henry, on the uncertainty of the era of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, it opens up too wide a field, and embraces too great a 
variety of disputed matters, to be disposed of in a cursory notice; 
more especially as he is at issue with M. Champollion, in many 
things where we conceive Champollion to be in his strength. It 
is not impossible, therefore, that we may ere long recur to this 
interesting subject, and discuss with both the question, which has 
now assumed so great an importance, of the comparative antiquity 
of these monuments; a question which, whether we consider its 
bearings upon the chronology of the ancient world, or the inci- 
dental lights which it is calculated to reflect on the sacred books 
of the Jews, can scarcely fail to prove attractive to all to whom 
the great subject of antiquity, so rich in treasures yet unexplored, 
is an object of curiosity and research. 

Meanwhile, we expect a vast accession of new facts and new 
discoveries from the expedition, with Champollion at its head, 
which the French government some time ago so liberally fitted 
out for the purpose of re-investigating the known monuments of 
Egypt, and dismterring others which have as yet been only par- 
tially examined or altogether neglected. We are no strangers to 
the infirmities and defects of M. Champollion. We know his 


* A short notice of this work, for which we were indebted to the late Dr. Young, has 
already appeared in this Journal, Vol. IL. p. 708. 
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presumption, his vanity, his intolerance of rivalry, and his habitual 
tendency to be unjust to the labours and researches of others. 
But we also know and appreciate his great merits; his enthusi- 
astic zeal in the cause of Egyptian Archeology, his indefatigable 
perseverance, bis ingenuity, and his skillin applying to the monu- 
ments the key which Dr. Young discovered, and which he him- 
self has so greatly improved; and when we call to mind that he 
has been furnished with the ablest assistance which the continent 
of Europe could supply, it is impossible to doubt that he will be 
enabled to make great and permanent additions to that new lite- 
rature which has in a great measure grown into form and shape 
under his hands. Our best wishes attend him in the laborious 
investigations which he is now pursuing; and he may rely upon 
it, that notwithstanding all his freaks, jealousies, and absurdities, 
we shall not be among the last to render homage to his talents, 
or to chronicle any new successes which may reward his ingenuity 
and enterprise. 


The ink with which the foregoing lines were traced had scarcely 
had time to dry when the lamentable tidings reached us that Dr. 
Young was no more! Though labouring under a mortal disease, 
and conscious that his end was fast approaching, his literary 


ardour continued unabated till almost within a few hours of his 
death; and it is some consolation to think that his last efforts 
were devoted to the advancement of Egyptian literature—a sub-- 
ject with which his fame is so closely identified. We allude, of 
course, to his “ Rudiments of an Egyptian Dictionary in the 
Ancient Enchorial Character, containing all the Words of which 
the Sense has been ascertained ;” which will form an Appendix to 
the learned work of the Reverend Mr. Tattam, now in the press, 
entitled, “‘ An Egyptian Grammar of the Coptic and Sahidic 
Dialects, with Observations on the Bashmuric; together with 
Alphabets and Numerals in the Hieroglyphic and Enchorial Cha- 
racters, and a few Explanations relative to their Use.” ‘This 
Lexicon, the first that has ever been attempted, extends to above 
100 lithographic pages, with two or three sheets of introduction; 
and the printer attended Dr. Young at his bed-side, with the 
last sheet of the prefatory matter in proof, just eight days be- 
fore he died! It will be found to contain explanations of all the 
known characters, or combinations of characters, in this civil or 
popular species of writing, and can scarcely fail to give additional 
value to the important work to which it is affixed. ‘To the learned 
it will possess a melancholy interest as the /ast production of 
Young, and still more, perhaps, from the affecting circumstances 
under which it received his final corrections. 
152 
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Arr. 1V.— Marino Faliero, par M. Casimir Delavigne, de !’Aca- 
démie Frangaise. Représenté pour la premiere fois sur le 
Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, le 30 Mai, 1829. Paris. 8vo. 

To appreciate fairly the second Marino Faliero, that of M. Casi- 

mir Delavigne, it is necessary to recal to mind the first Marino 

Faliero, that of Lord Byron, to which the former probably owes 

its birth, and certainly is largely indebted. 

The Marino Faliero of Lord Byron was unfavourably judged 
by contemporary critics, who, though they said much that was 
true, omitted to add much they might have said with equal truth. 
It was condemned as a drama when it should have been admired 
as a dramatic poem, in which light the poet himself appears to 
have considered both this and his other works of the same class. 
Drama it is not, for the word implies doing; and Faliero only 
broods, as Manfred only meditates. The latter is but a prolonged 
soliloquy, and the former a succession of invectives, in which are 
discharged the overflowings of a soul disordered by the unbridled 
passions of a fierce and indomitable temper. Other characters 
mingle in the scene, and interchange words and thoughts; but 
they are accessaries little regarded in the presence of the some- 
what awful personage, whom the author has endowed with his 
own singular admixture of strength and weakness, littleness and 
greatness, goodness and evil. ‘There is but one character in the 
group well defined, but that one is successfully laboured and 
powerfully wrought,—a portentous figure in whose presence the 
other persons, like the obscure crowd of phantoms in Hades 
flickering round the mighty shade of Hercules, are hardly ob- 
served :—'O ®epeuvy vuxts coixois ... Servov mamraivwy. ... 

Reflecting on this and the other dramatic efforts of Lord 
Byron, it is impossible not to regret that with a genius for con- 
centrating all interest in one personage and a single action, the 
poet should have been more familiar with Gothic models than the 
simple and severe monuments of the Greek drama. His lan- 
guage is often an assiduous echo of the former; but he was un- 
equal to the conduct of a plot diversified in character and inci- 
dent. He had not the Shakspearian talent of educing traits of 
character from the collision of two or more parties, or from the 
action of events springing out of a busy and animated career. 
Though in his lighter works a painter of human life, at least of 
so much of it as is comprised in the world of fashion and the 
world of woman, his dramatic writings show him no extensive or 
deep observer of mankind. Within himself was the spring of the 
feelings and passions which animate his dramas; and the charac- 
ters in them are imbued with little else than what bred in his own 
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heart, or lived in his imagination. Manfred, lone, brooding 
among the eternal hills on the ever present and harrowing recol- 
lection of some irremediable disaster, absorbed in the past, dead 
to the present, and heedless of the future, was a subject eminently 
adapted to his peculiar genius. But its lengthened musings, 
lone outpourings, and barrenness of incident, evince a talent much 
more closely allied to those to which we owe the Prometheus and 
oe Philoctetes, than to that of the author of Othello and Mac- 
beth. 

In the instance of Marino Faliero, Byron has effected what 
Joanna Baillie so often attempted. He has founded a drama, of 
fluctuating power but still powerful, on a single passion. Like 
the poet of the Iliad he treats of “ Achilles’ wrath,” and unlike 
the same poet, treats of hardly anything else. With a few inter- 
vals of calm, some melancholy anticipations, some softening re- 
trospections,—and the drama, from first to last, is a torrent of 
angry passion. With the exercise of a little ingenuity to confine 
the scene to one spot, and the retrenchment of certain redundan- 
cies as well in the action as in the dialogue,—and Marino Faliero 
would have evolved a drama on the Greek model, wherein the 
stern octogenarian might have kept possession of the stage to the 
last moment of his existence; and without violating the rule 
which directs the removal of certain atrocities er oculis, have saved 
the necessity even of an AyyeAos to relate the mode of his death.* 
There wanted but the supposition that the old man was urged on 
by inevitable destiny, and Faliero had gone to his fate, with all 
the honours of a predestined hero of Greek tragedy. An idea of 
this sort was in the mind of the poet; for the proud old man con- 
soles himself in his downfall with the thought, “ that these things 
are the work of Fate,” and that he was the victim of avenging 
heaven, not of weak worthless men. In a more superstitious age, 
doubtless the profanity of which Faliero had been guilty in his 
youth, when he boxed the ears of the tardy bishop, would have 
been put more prominently forward; and the madness of his re- 
sentment have been represented as the vengeance of Heaven upon 
him for the sacrilege perpetrated on the person of its minister. 

“« . . In thy best maturity of mind 
A madness of the heart shall seize upon thee ; 
Passion shall tear thee when all passions cease 
In other men, or mellow into virtues ; 
And majesty, which decks all other heads, 
Shall crown to leave thee headless.” 


Byron has recorded that his curiosity was originally roused by 


* “The Doce throws himself upon his knees, and as the executioner raises his 
sword, the scene closes.” —Stage Direction. 
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the black veil, which the. senate had substituted in place of the 
usual portrait, ignorant, it would seem, of a truth they might have 
read in T'acitus,—if these imitators of the Romans* were read in 
Roman annals,—that the decapitated Doge would be the more 
present to men’s minds, precisely because his “ effigies non vise- 
batur.” But it was the strange union of opposite extremes 
which took forcible hold of the poet’s imagination and compelled 
him to dramatize ;—an aged man, fourscore years and upwards, 
brooding on an insult till he “ feels his life cannot be long,” and 
“« grows capable of all things for revenge ;”’—a Doge rancorous 
as a “stung plebeian.” and !eagued wiih fishermen to overthrow 
a government of which he was the ostensible head. Success in 
the drama depends mainly on the strength of the sympathy pos- 
sessed by the writer wiih the hero or heroes of the piece ;— 
largely endowed with this, he has only to follow its dictates, and 
he will write what all capable of eatermg into similar feelings will 
recognize for truth. If Byron’s sympathies were not very com- 
prehensive they were at least deep; and if he sympathized chiefly 
with himself, it must be allowed-that he sympathized very strongly 
with himself. It happened fortunately for the present drama, 
that his feelings were not uucongenial with those of its hero. 
Byron was in his own esteem an injured man;—like Faliero he 
had a morbid sense of wrongs done, or supposed to have been 
done, towards himself. He was gifted too with extraordinary 
powers of expression; and to the heart of a good hater united 
the pen of a most mellifluous execrator. Marino Faliero himself, 
nursed in impatience by some sixty years of command, and flooded 
with gall by one or two of ill-disguised slavery, was not more 
quick to resent or more potent to denounce. As Falstaff was marked 
out for Shakespeare, so was Faliero for Byron; and on the first 
hearing of his story he might have exclaimed, “ evpyxa !” 

Thus qualified for treating this particular subject, a poet of 
powers unexampled in tuis age has produced a work in which 
they are blind guides who cannot point out the foot-prints of the 
giant. The dialogue is often iveffective, and its dramatic force 
generally diluied by the prolixity of the contemplative poet. 
An action, not incapable of sirong effects in the hands of an 
Otway or a Shakspeare, passes over without once perhaps sus- 
pending the breath in the eagerness of anticipation. And Faliero 
himself falls, not like Macbeth or Othello, half wept, half exe- 
crated, but as a monumental marble dashed from its pedestal. 
But the figure, though rigid, is bold in relief, and though hard of 


* The additions of Creticus, Africanus, Asiaticus, are plentifully strewed on the 
monuments erected by the Venetian state to its generals and worthies.— Eustace. 
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substance, substantial. Marino Faliero, on the verge of exist- 
ence, devoting his enemies ‘‘ to the infernal gods,” indomitable 
and desperate, looks like a threateving marble from the hand of 
a Michael Angelo—some stern Julius denouncing his curse on 
the refractory citizens of Bologna. Around him flit the recol- 
lection of times, so long ago “they are a doubt in memory,” 
though “ they live in annals ;” and all that is great either in his own 
story, or that of the republic, is assiduously present to his mind. 
The mighty of the days of old appear to surround him, and in 
thought he stands ever in the presence of the great spirits, whose 
ashes are shrunk to a handful, but whose memory is abroad on 
the earth. These he beholds looking down on him, privy to his 
dark broodings, and alternately the witnesses of his degradation, and 
the attestors of his meditated vengeance. The destinies of a mighty 
state are put in the balance; and as the long past is invoked to 
behold and assist, so the yet longer hereafter—the remainder of 
the “thirteen hundred years” of Venice, even to the moment 
when she was to sink into “the sea-weed whence she rose”— 
are looked through by the all-seeing eye of prophetic vengeance. 
What there is of the great and the sublime in all this is indeed 
not depeudent on the drama as such, for with little exception it 
is comprised in the reveries and soliloquies, and denunciations 
of Faliero. In dialogue he loses much of the awful; and mingled 
in the course of the action, speaking and replied to, he is some- 
times almost as little as the Faliero of M. Casimir Delavigne. 
The French dramatist, with a curious insensibility to the great 
and the powerful, has divested Marino Faliero of all bis Byronian 
grandeur, and even of that with which the exquisite poet knew 
so well how to relieve the sterner features of a portrait—of all 
his Byronian pathos. No lofty associations with the mighty 
dead, that “still rule our spirits from their uras.” No stead- 
fast looking at things in thew nakedness, and great disdain to 
envelope ill deeds in seemly phrase— 
“I cannot shape my tongue 

To syllable black deeds into smooth names.” 
No anticipations of the never-dying fame, with which success, that 
tries the right and the wrong in political revolutions, will crown 
his memory, when Venice 

“Conducts her generations to our tomb, 

And makes her children with their little hands 

Strew flowers o'er her deliverers’ ashes.” 
No obscure intimations of a foreboding spirit prophetic of its 
doom— 

“ Yet a few days and dream-perturbed nights, 
And I shall slumber well.” 
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No affecting recollections of former fortunes—“‘ Would I had 
died at Zara!” No soul-subduing regrets, as of one abandoned to 
despair— 
“Oh! never, never more 
O’er the few days or hours, which yet await 
The blighted old age of Faliero, shall 
Sweet quiet shed her sunset! Never more 
Those summer shadows rising from the past 
Of a not ill-spent nor inglorious life, 
Mellowing the last hours as the night approaches, 
Shall soothe me to my moment of long rest !” 
And no powerfully contrasted feelings, such as those which could 
one moment prompt the desire to “ be still sometimes a name 
on the sweet lips” of the only living being that would judge him 
kindly; and those from which, in the next, sprang this last ebul- 
lition of the expiring volcano—the fiercest and the last— 
‘* Slave, do thine office ! 
Strike as I struck the foe! Strike as I would 


Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as my curse ! 
Strike—and but once!” 


Following up the impression which he had received from the 
outlines of Faliero’s history, Byron has laboured the point in 
which he justly conceived lay all the originality of the character. 


He has drawn him, not as one of those who 


“ In the first burst of passion pour away 

Their wrath or sorrow ;”— 
but of an order of spirits who never forget; in whom all things 
“ wear an aspect of eternity;” who “requite tenfold both good 
and evil ;” and 

** If once stirred and baffled, as he has been 

Upon the tenderest point, there is no Fury 

In Grecian story like to that which wrings 

His vitals with her burning hand, till he 

Grows capable of all things for revenge.” 
To countenance this, and make Faliero speak up to the mark, 
Byron has tasked his extraordinary powers of language, and, to 
use his own energetic phrase, has “‘ wreaked” himself on expres- 
sion,—not always with equal success, for Faliero is often diffuse 
and prolix; but with such occasional weaknesses and with sundry 
ebbs of passion, he is still enough of the man, who, in his youth, 
“‘ maddened with the drone,” had smote “ the tardy bishop at 
Treviso ;” and whose impatience of control and obstruction had 
been growing eighty years. 

It is easy to perceive that M. Delavigne is no mate for Byron 

and Faliero. ‘The upshot of his dramatic effort is to destroy the 
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strong originality of the character as conceived by his predecessor, 
and to reduce the formidable Doge to a bon vieillard. _ All that is 
terrible and great, or powerfully marked, is “ rendered down” 
with great success, till the striking features of the portrait have 
disappeared, like those of a waxen bust exposed to the fire. 
Fourscore years had assailed the Faliero of Byron, yet the hale 
veteran stood and showed no weather-side to the storm, But 
the present one totters with infirmities as with years ;— 


** Jai tenu sur mon sein mon époux expirante. . . 
Et pale me benit de ses bras defaillans,” &c. 


The first Faliero boasts that in his “ fiercest youth he swayed 
such passions ;” but the second is somewhat of a doting husband, 
and apt to overflow in fondness for the persons about him. In 
the one case, the surprize is that so stern a spirit should be 
capable of a soft or tender feeling, and the surprise is agreeable. 
In the other, we marvel to find so domestic a person capable of 
so much that is atrocious, and the surprize is any thing but agree- 
able. The first, too, is an easier stretch of faith, and the benefit 
of the incredulus odi is reserved for the latter. 

It is worthy of remark, that Byron, the poet of Julia and Juan, 
and of a hundred sacrifices of honour to passion, has, in his An- 
giolina, drawn an example of rigid Cornelian virtue. But he 
was led to this by a fine sense of propriety. The ridicule which 
attaches to the union of age with blooming nineteen was only to 
be evaded by something extraordinary in the case and the cha- 
racters of the parties. At all events, Faliero was to be exempted 
from the suspicion of the “ foolish dotard’s vile caprice,” “ covet- 
ous of a young bride.” ‘This justice the poet has laboured suc- 
cessfully to render him, in a long dialogue between the Doge 
and his wife; in which the former is led, by the recent outrage of 
Steno, to recall to her mind the motives that had induced their 
union. The scene would be too long by half, were it not su- 
premely beautiful for the purity displayed on the one side, and 
the solemn patriarchal tenderness on the other; and the conclu- 
sion leaves the reader overflowing with mingled reverence and 
affection for the severe old man, who would not “ visit the villain’s 
infamy” on 

‘* The innocent creature thus most vilely slander’d, 
Because she took an old man for her lord, 
For that he had been long her father’s friend.” — 


M. Delavigne has not seen the affair in this light. He has not 
been at pains to elear up satisfactorily the origin of this strange 
union ; but left it fatally doubtful whether the old man had not 
been influenced by the “ leprosy of lust,” so strongly reprobated 
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by the first Faliero—“ tainting the hoariest years of vicious men.” 
Still worse, it has been his pleasure to divide the breast of the 
Doge between indignation at the outrage upon his wife’s honour, 
and jealous doubts as to the existence of a ground for the impu- 
tation. 
* Eléna . . . se peut-il? si ce qu’on ose écrire... . 
Sténo! ... jamais, jamais...” 
With Byron’s lofty Faliero before him, the Parisian poet has 
debased the moral dignity of his hero, and prostrated him at the 
feet of even the ribald Steno— 
“* Mais le Doge irrité, jaloux jusqu’ au délire, 
Prouva que d’un guerrier mille fois triomphant 
La vieillesse et l’hymen ne font plus qu’un enfant.” 
And all this traduction of power into dotage, to gratify a prurient 
taste for the exhibition of guilty love, which has been represented 
so often that even the pit of a theatre might be expected to yawn 
over such niuiseries. A catastrophe which is either to give a 
whole nobility to the edge of the sword, or to decapitate a Doge 
and string up some hundreds of conspirators, was not enough to 
supply the stage-demand for excitement; and therefore the high- 
minded Roman Angiolina was to be humbled into a Mrs, Haller, 
and lofty scorn of calumny to give place to the sorrowings and 
terrors of remorse. 
“* Suspect me / 
Why Steno dared not: when he scrawled bis lie, 
Grovelling by stealth in the moon’s glimmering light, 
His own still conscience smote him for the act.” 
“ Je pleure . . . oui, Fernando, sur mon crime et le tien . . . 
Ou fuir? comment me vaincre ? o trouver du courage 
Pour comprimer mon ceeur, étouffer son langage, 
Pour me taire en voyant s’asseoir entre nous deux 
L’oncle par vous trahi, l’époux. .. .” 

From this extract will be surmised the nature of the interest 
which M. Delavigne has combined with that of the principal 
action. [tis singular enough, that although the follower of Cor- 
neille, and belonging to a dramatic school, which boasts its near 
relationship to the classical drama, the French writer’s feeling on 
the subject, and his mode of treating it, are infinitely less Grecian 
than those of a poet bred in the wilderness of the romantic drama. 
‘The new channel that he has thus sluiced out, is a fearful deduc- 
tion from the force and volume of the principal current; and no- 
thing is gained by the exaltation of Bertuccio Faliero, the simple 
participator in his uncle’s indignation, into Fernando, the guilty 
lover of his uncle’s bride. Nor does the drama commence more 
happily by dawning on the confessions and reminiscences of the 
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repentant pair, instead of springing from the obnoxious decree, 
the root of all the subsequent mischie/. The ribald Steno, too, 
instead of roosting with the owls, and being detected “ im his 
place” among the Forty at the Doge’s trial only by Faliero’s ab- 
rupt address—* Now, villain Steno!”—is indalged with a whole 
scene, and allowed to ennui the reader with bis epicurean talk en 
philosophe. Finally he kills Fernando, who has challenged him 
to vindicate the honour debauched by himself,.and wie dies in the 
arms of Faliero;—ali which is called augmenting the distress—of 
the stage it may be, certainly not of the reader. Bertram the 
Bergamask has a sceae of previous introduction, which is more 
than enough for one of an order of characters that should never 
appear till the precise momeat they are wanted. The volupiuous 
scene so beautifully contrasted by Byron’s Lioni, at his nioonlight 
lattice, with the pure expanse of firmament and ocean, becomes 
actual; and Lioui, instead of soliloquizing a fete, gives one, at 
which the Doge assists with his lady, plays at chess with Israel 
Bertuccio, his fellow-conspirator, and draws the plan of the in- 
surrection to the sound of music and dancing. This is not like 
the course of Byron’s drama, where the Doge is seen at the outset 
chafing at the idea of what he more than half anticipates—rising 
like the wounded lion with a roar of pain and fury on receiving 
the more mortal insult of the mitigated penalty—tlashing himself 
into paroxysms by repeated recollections of the double outrage in 
its worst shape and blackest colours, aad then subsiding into the 
calm of anticipated vengeance. ‘The sequel flows on in the like 
terrible tenour—brooding, conspiring, haranguing, awaiting con- 
summation, detecied, in the toils, mustering his strength for one 
last tremendous curse, and finally dealt on as a criminal. 

That M. Delavigne has not hesitated, as he honestly avows, 
to appropriate plusieurs des inspirations of a genius he admires 
as much as any body, is visible in almost every page. Indeed 
the germ of every thing his Faliero utters, whilst he is Faliero at 
all, may be detected in the English play: and the good Parisian 
public, notwithstanding the candour of their poet’s avowal, have 
possibly no adequate idea of the extent of his obligations. In- 
deed it may be questioned whether, when treading the same ground 
as Lord Byron, he is found in opposition to, or even varying from 
him, often enough “ pour rester moi-méme.” Occasionally a 
thought is expanded, oftener abridged; and in general the bor- 
rowed matter gains in brevity what it loses in poetical inspiration. 
M. Delavigne has stripped the tree of its foliage, and retained 
the stem; and thus made fit for Parisian society the dramatist, 
who has the unhappy fault of not being able to write three lines 
together without lapsing into poetry. ‘The French poetical taste 
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may in some degree be estimated from the uniform disappearance 
of these beautiful or grand amplifications. All that is vague and 
shadowy but sublime flies from before the pen of M. Delavigne, 
which at a touch reduces the poetical vapours of Byron’s imagi- 
nation to a drop at the bottom of the phial. 
* T am before the hour, the hour whose voice 
Pealing into the arch of night, might strike 
These palaces with ominous tottering, &c.” 
“ Minuit !...personne encor! je croyais les surprendre.” 
The last speech of Byron’s Faliero instantly previous to deca- 
itation is abridged but not condensed, and put with less propriety 
into the mouth of the Doge in answer to the sentence of decapi- 
tation. 
** Ye elements! in which to be resolved 
I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 
Upon you! ye blue waves! which bore my banner, 
Ye winds! which fluttered o’er as if you loved it, 
And filled my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many a triumph.... 
Thou sun! which shinest on these things, and Thou! 
Who kindlest and who quenchest suns—Attest ! 
I am not innocent—but are these guiltless.” 
“* Bords sacrés, ciel natal, palais que j’élevai, 
Flots rougis de mon sang, ou mon bras a sauvé 
Ces fiers patriciens. ... 
De ma voix qui s’éteint recueillez les acceris ! 
Si je fus criminel, sont-ils donc innocens ?” 

This is a fair specimen by which to measure the respectful 
distance which the muse of the rédacteur keeps from that of the 
pattern. And as in poetry, so in force, the denunciation falls 
far short of the tremendous original,—witness the close :— 

“ Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes,” &c. 
“ Ivre de sang royal, opprimée, avilie,” &c. 

It is referred to Faliero by the conspirators whether any of 
the senators shall be spared, a demand which draws from him 
some of the most beautiful lines in the poem, the inspiration of 
which may for once be descried in the French :— 

** Ask me not—tempt me not with such a question... 
We served and fought ; we smiled and wept in concert... 
Farewell all social memory! all thoughts 
In common ! and sweet bonds which link old friendships, 
When the survivors of long years and actions. . . 
. .» Never meet, but each beholds the mirror 
Of half a century on his brother’s brow, 
And sees a hundred beings, now in earth, 
Flit round them whispering of the days gone by...” 
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“* Ah cruels! qu’osez-vous demander? . . . 
Nous avons confondu notre joie et nos larmes : 
Les anciens du conseil sont mes compagnons d’armes. . . 
Adieu, vivans récits de nos premiers combats ! 
Je ne verrai donc plus, en lui tendant les bras, 
Sur le front d’un vieillard rajeuni par ma vue, 
Un siécle d’amitié m’offrir la bienvenue.” 
The patriarchal Doge says to his young wife,— 
“I knew my days could not disturb you long, 
And then the daughter of my earliest friend, 
His worthy daughter, free to choose again 
Wealthier and wiser...” 
“* C'est un jour & passer, me disais-je, et demain 
Je lui laisse mon nom, de l’opulence, un titre...” 
And in melancholy anticipation of his approaching doom, he 
adds, in the English, tenderly and poetically, but diffusely,— 
“¢ When I am nothing, let that which I was 
Be still sometimes a name on thy sweet lips,” &c. 
The Frenchman briefly exclaims, in a line, 
“ Vivez, soyez heureuse, et pensez au vieillard.” 
Byron’s Faliero apostrophizes the “ tall fane,” 
“« Where all the pregnant hearts of our bold blood 
Mouldered into a mite of ashes, hold 
In one shrunk heap what once made many heroes—” 

The French Faliero resolves all heroism into winning a battle, 

and by this characteristic turn discards all the poetry :— 
“* Ce qui n’est plus que cendre a gagné des batailles !” 

Faliero adjures an unhappy predecessor of his to look down 
and attest the wrongs which have converted a hoary-headed Doge 
into a conspirator :— 

“ And chiefly thou, Ordelafo the brave, 
Who perished in the field where I since conquer'd, 
Battling at Zara.” 
But M. Delavigne diverts the adjuration from the shade to the 
statue, and makes him prefer a request which comes within peril- 
ous distance of the burlesque :— 
“© toi, qu’on rapporta sur ton noble etendard, 
Vaincu par la fortune, ov j’ai vaincu plus tard, 
Vaillant Ordelafo, dont je vois la statue, 
Tends cette main de marbre & ta race abattue.” 

The above examples taken at random may suffice to show the 
fidelity with which Faliero II. copies the sentiments and attempts 
the poetry of Faliero I. However, this one more happens to lie 
at the point of the pen; it is Faliero’s scornful address to the 
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conspirators, who on his sudden appearance among them, had 
greeted him with hostile demonstrations :— 


** Oh noble courage! 
Eldest born of fear, which makes you brave 
Against this solitary hoary head ! 
See the bold chiefs who would reform a state, 
And shake down senates, mad with wrath and dread 
At sight of one patrician! ... 

Israel, be these men 
The mighty hearts you spoke of? .. .” 
“ J’admire ce courage enfanté par l’effroi : 

Tous, le glaive & la main, contre un vieillard sans armes! . . . 
Ce sont-la les grands coeurs par ton choix rassembles, 
Ces guerriers qui voulaient, dans leur zéle héroique, 
D’un ramas d'oppresseurs purger la république, 
Destructeurs du sénat, l’écraser, l’abolir ? 
D’un vieux patricien le nom les fait palir.” 


The language of M. Delavigue’s conspirators offers a singular 
contrast to that of Lord Byron’s, The latter talk like old Ro- 
mans, the first like fishermen and banditti. Here, at any rate, 
the French writer is “ in opposition” with his original :— 

** We will not strike for private wrongs alone... 
We will be free in life and death! the grave 
Is chainless... 
Our fathers did not fly from Attila 
Into these isles .. . 
To own a thousand despots in his place.” 
“* Guerre au puissant !—A son or !—A ses 
Vins de Gréce et d’Italie !— 
Leurs palais sont 4 nous; j’en veux un: choisissons.” 


It is to be regretted that the less elevated tone of M. Dela- 
vigne’s malecontents precluded his delighting, by the mouth of 
Israel, the ears of the Parisian pit with some of the most heart- 
stirring lines that ever fell from the pen of poet; and which, 
should all else that Byron ever wrote sink into the oblivion that 
has devoured so many goodly portions of Greek and Roman 
genius, would alone vindicate for him a place among the earth’s 
great spirits. 


CALENDARO. 


** But if we fail— 
ISRAEL BERTUCCIO. 
They never fail who die 
In a great cause: the block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun : their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
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Elapse and others share as dark a doom, 

They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts | . 
Which o’erpower all others, and conduct Dui 
The world at last: to freedom. 

Instead of venting his free spirit in effusions like these, the 
French Israel is a player on words and a clencher of sentences. 
“ Quel mepris dans; leur yeux!” says. Faliero of the company 
with whom M. Delavigue has been pleased to associate him at 
Lioni’s, where he and Israel renew the farce of Sempronius and 
Syphax plotting against Cato in his own hall;— 

ISRAEL. 
“* Fermons-les pour toujours. 
FALIERO. 
Méme en se parlant bas qu’ils montrent d’insolence ! 
ISRAEL. 
Nous allons pour toujours les reduire en silence. 
FALIERO. 
De leur sourire amer j'aurais pu me lasser. 
ISRAEL. 
La bouche d’un mourant sourit sans offenser.” 

Israel, however, makes amends for this sort of snip-snap dia- 
logue, to which the French stage appears to be partial, by his 
account of Pietro’s death, one of the conspirators who had pre- 


ceded himself and the Doge to the bourne whither they also 
were soon to be dismissed. It is the best thing—that is like- 
wise new—in the play. 


“ Pietro, Jé crois Je voir encor : 
L’eil fier, d'une main sfire et sans repreadre haleine, 
ll vide, en votre honneur, sa coupe trois fois pleine, 
S’avance, et répétant son refrain familier : 
* Que Saint Marc soit,’ dit-il, ‘ en aide au gondolier,’ 
Il s’agenouille alors, il chante et le fer simdbe> 
The terms on which the two Falietos and the two Israels con- 
sort together are somewhat different; and the difference is cha- 
racteristic of the two poets and of their two countries. ‘The pair 
belonging to M. Delavigne are camarades from the moment it 
is discovered that the one has served under the other, and that 
Israel as well as the Doge has seen “ le soleil de Zara.” It 
is not altogether so with the English Faliero, who, though con- 
descending enough attimes, manifests nevertheless all the ue 
of a great signor, scandalized at his company. The following 
excerpts will put the difference spoken of in a clear point of 
view. Faliero is told of the fate of his late associates— 
** Gone to their place, and now 
Answering to Heaven for what they did on earth. 
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DOGE. 
Ah! the plebeian Brutus, is he gone, 
And the quick Cassius of the arsenal ?—” 


This is characteristically indifferent; but in the French play, 
Israel, on being led out to execution, falls on his knees before the 
Doge— 
“ Soldat, je veux mourir, béni par cette main, 
Qui de l’honneur jadis m’a montré le chemin. 
FALIERO. 
A revoir dans le ciel, mon vieux compagnon d’armes ! 


.-- Avant de subir ton arrét 
Embrasse ton ami.. .” 


English Israel complains of some hard names the Doge has 
gratuitously conferred upon him. 
“« Strange words, my lord, and most unmerited ; 
I am no spy, and neither are we traitors. 
DOGE. 
We—We—no matter—you have earned the right 
To talk of us. But to the point—” 


But the following is the gracious style of the French Faliero : 


Parle & ton général, et conte lui ta peine ; 
Dis, mon vieux camarade.” 


Finally, to the invitation of the conspirators to be “ our general 
and chief,” the Byronian Faliero responds : 
Chief !—General !—I was general at Zara, 
And chief in Rhodes and Cyprus, prince in Venice ; 
I cannot stoop—that is, I am not fit 
To lead a band of—patriots. 


But the modern French Doge is so affable, that Pietro the 
gondolier slaps him on the shoulder by way of signifying his ap- 
proval of the following sentiment : 


‘* Mes voeux tendent plus haut: oui, je fus prince 4 Rhode, 
Général & Zara, doge & Venise ; eh bien! 
Je ne veux pas descendre, et me fais citoyen !” 

Which of these demeanours is the most characteristic is no 
more to be queried than which is the most amiable. But George 
Gordon Lord Byron had a key to unlock the bosom of the Doge 
Faliero, probably not possessed by M. Casimir Delavigne, de 
l’Académie Frangaise. And more than this, Lord Byron, than 
whom no man ever bore about him a more incessant conscious- 
ness of his nobility, partly by principle, partly by waywardness 
and spleen, had been led into the popular ranks, and united with 
plebeians against the aristocracy, to which nevertheless he was 
proud of belonging. The self-banished nobleman, colleagued 
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with the ex-editor of the Examiner, to write down the govern- 
ment of Castlereagh, presents a combination not very dissimilar 
to that of Marino Faliero the Doge, conspiring with Israel 
Bertuccio, the patron of a galley, to overthrow the government of 
the Forty. Had the latter pair enjoyed a longer intimacy, 
there can be little doubt they would have parted as mal-content 
with each other as the noble and the plebeian poet ; and the Doge 
would not have figured to advantage in “ Marino Faliero and his 
Contemporaries,” written by the surviving Israel, at liberty to 
pluck the dead lion by the beard. Certain it is, Byron’s Doge, 
driven to herd with “ stung plebeians,” as he graciously calls 
them, cannot refrain from insulting his associates; and in the 
course of a few hours Israel had possibly as much to complain 
of as Leigh in as many days... Faliero going right-forward to a 
sweeping revenge, cannot forbear looking back to his ancestors 
and to his dignity; and when these thoughts arrest him, Israel, 
his ally, fails not to receive such notice as the lion in his moods 
might be supposed to vouchsafe to his companion cur. 

M. Delavigne might complain with some share of justice, if, 
after having given so many of his imitations, no specimen were 
adduced of his original matter, The following Pains of Exile 
is probably the passage which has attracted the attention of the 
greatest number of his readers. 


“ ... Mais c'est désespoir 
Que n’ont pu, dans l’exil, sentir ni concevoir 
Tous ces heureux bannis de qui l’humeur légére 
A fait des étrangers sur la rive étrangére. 
C'est ce degofit d’un sol que voudraient fuir nos pas ; 
C’est ce vague besoin des lieux ow l'on n’est pas, 
Ce souvenir qui tue ; oui, cette fitvre lente, 
Qui fait réver de ciel, de la patrie absente. 
C’est ce mal du pays dont rien ne peut guérir, 
Dont tous les jours on meurt sans jamais en mourir.” 

“ But ‘tis the despair, 

Which cannot in banishment feel or imagine 
Those light-hearted exiles whose fickle humour 
Hath made them all strangers in a strange country. 
This loathing it is of a soil one would flee from, 
This want undefin'd of a place where one is not, 
This longing that slays, aye, this slow-killing fever, 
That makes rise in one’s dreams a far-away country. 
"Tis the sickening for home which medicine cures not, 
Which one every day dies of without dying ever.” 


VOL. IV. NO. VIII. 
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Art. V.—Annales Agricoles de Roville, etc. Par C. J. A. 
Mathieu de Dombasle, Directeur de l’établissement Agricole 
exemplaire de Roville. Paris. 1824-1828. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Few things, we believe, exercise so powerful an influence over 
the prosperity of agricultural countries as the nature of the con- 
tract entered into between the proprietors of estates and those 
to whom they let or assign the power of cultivating them. A very 
great deal, as it appears to us, of the superiority of English agri- 
culture over that of France, and most other continental states, 
may fairly be ascribed to the different custom that has been fol- 
lowed in this country with respect to the letting of land. And we 
think it may be easily shown that it is all but impossible that 
any considerable improvement can be made in the agriculture ofa 
very large proportion of the Continent, unless a change previously 
take place in the mode of occupation by tenants. We do not, 
therefore, suppose that we shall be considered travelling out of 
our way, in briefly calling the attention of our readers to this 
subject. In most of the continental states the agricultural class 
forms by far the largest part of the population. And in those 
countries where the land is chiefly occupied by tenants, it is 
impossible to form any accurate notions as to the condition of 
the people, without being previously aware of the nature of the 
tenure under which they hold their occupancies, 

We do not, however, mean to enter upon a formal discussion 
of the various questions that arise in deciding with respect to the 
best method of letting land. We take for granted, what is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that in order to give perfect security to the 
occupiers of land, and consequently to call forth all their energies, 
leases of a reasonable endurance should be granted to them. 
This endurance may of course be varied, according to the dif- 
ferent condition of the farms to be let, and the purposes to which 
they are to be applied; but, speaking generally, a lease should 
not be so long as to allow the tenant to delay entering vigorously 
upon those improvements which may be necessary, nor should it 
be so short as to prevent him from reaping the full benefit of 
such improvements. It would be a mere waste of time to 
endeavour to prove the superiority of the plan of granting 
leases, in the way now mentioned, over every other plan of 
occupancy. All practical agriculturists, as well as the most intel- 
ligent agricultural writers, how much soever they may differ as 
to other points, universally agree that occupancy by tenants must 
always be in an unsatisfactory and unsound state, when they are 
not secured in their possessions by leases of a reasonable length. 
Without, therefore, touching farther upon this point, or upon many 
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others of great importance that might be mooted in reference to 
this subject, we shall confine ourselves to an investigation of the 
best means of fixing or determining the rent of farms, whether 
they happen to be occupied by tenants at will, or by tenants hold- 
ing under leases. In treating of this subject we shall have to re- 
view some of those practices which exercise the greatest influence 
on continental agriculture; and which seem to be alike subversive 
of agricultural improvement, and of the comfort and well-being of 
the agricultural population. 

The rent of a farm may be fixed in any one of the four follow- 
ing ways, viz. :—first, in money; second, in a certain proportion of 
its whole produce; third, in a given quantity of produce—the 
amount in the last two cases being payable either in kind or in 
money at the current prices of the day; or fourth, on the corvée 
principle, by which the tenant engages to perform certain services 
for behoof of the landlord. 

I. With respect to the first of these methods, the payment 
of a fixed money rent, it would be one of the least exceptionable 
of any, were money always of the same value. This, however, is 
not the case. The value of gold and silver does not, indeed, fluc- 
tuate very considerably in periods of limited duration; and if the 
rent of a farm let for nineteen or twenty-one years were to be 
made payable in a certain amount of gold or silver, there is not 
much probability that the spirit of the contract could be nruch 
affected by changes in the value of the precious metals during the 
interval. But the terms of leases cannot be so regulated ; coins 
of a certain denomination and paper-money are declared to be. 
legal tenders; and if the weight or purity of such. coins, or the 
value of such paper-money, be either increased or diminished, 
rents will sustain a corresponding variation. ‘The experience of 
this, as of most other countries, has shown that these are not 
mere speculative contingencies. The heavy depreciation of 
paper-money which took place in this country in the interval be- 
tween 1808 and 1814, occasioned a virtual diminution in the 
rent of such farms as had been let previously to 1808; while, on 
the other hand, the rise that took -place in the value of paper in 
1814 and subsequently, added proportionally to the rents of such 
farms as had been let during the period of the depreciation. 

It is not, perhaps, very likely that we shall again witness such 
changes in the value of paper-money as were experienced in the 
period from the passing of the Restriction Act in 1797 to the 
restoration of specie payments in 1821. But as there is no secu- 
rity that such may not be the case, and as such changes, when 
they do occur, must be injurious either to the landlord or tenant, 
it is for the interest of both parties to provide as far as possible 
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against their operation, which, as we shall afterwards show, may 
be done by making the rent a certain quantity of produce. 

II. We have next to consider the second of these four modes 
of fixing rent; namely, that which makes it a certain proportion 
of the produce. On a superficial view of the subject, this mode 
may perhaps seem one of the least objectionable, as it guards, in 
some measure, against the disturbing effects of variations in the 
seasons; for supposing the proportion of the produce paid to the 
landlord as rent to be a fourth, and that the produce in a good 
year is equal to 100 quarters, and in a bad year to only 89, it is 
plain that 25 quarters in the one case is no greater, or is rather, 
indeed, a lesser burden than 20 in the other. It is contended 
also, that a proportional rent cannot operate as any material 
check on improvements; for, as the tenant knows beforehand 
what proportion of the produce arising from an improvement 
would go to the landlord, he has only to consider whether it 
would yield him, over and above this deduction, the common and 
ordinary rate of profit, and repay him his“ capital during the 
currency of his lease; and if an improvement would do this, the 
fair presumption, we are told, is, that the tenant would imme- 
diately undertake it. 

But notwithstanding what has now been stated, we cannot help 
considering this mode of fixing the rent of land as the very worst 
that can be devised, and we do not believe it possible that the 
agriculture of any country in which it is adopted, can be ina 
really flourishing condition. The widest experience shows that, 
practically speaking, tenants never make any real or considerable 
improvement, unless when they believe they will be allowed to 
reap the whole advantage arising from it. It is in vain to con- 
tend that the tenant knows the proportion of the increased pro- 
duce that will go to the landlord, and that if the remaining portion 
be a due return on his capital, it will be for his interest to lay it 
out. Not one tenant amongst 10,000 would so act. There are 
always very considerable hazards to be run by those who embark 
capital in agricultural improvements ; and if to these hazards were 
added the obligation to pay to the landlord a half, a third, or a 
fourth of the gross produce arising from an improvement, either 
none would ever be attempted by a tenant, or at least none that 
required a considerable outlay of capital, or where the prospect of 
return was not very immediate. If we would have enterprising 
tenants, and a flourishing and improving system of agriculture, 
we must give the tenants perfect security that they shall possess 
their farms for a reasonable period, and reap, during the cur- 
rency of their lease, the entire benefit arising from whatever im- 
provements they may execute. If landlords encroach on either 
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of these principles, or insist on immediately sharing in the benefit 
resulting from improvements effected by the industry, skill and 
capital of their tenants, they will effectually prevent their being 
undertaken, Let us consider for a moment the effect of tithe. 
When the tenant pays a composition or fixed money rent of so 
much an acre to the incumbent, tithe is either no discouragement 
to improvement, or but a very slight one. But wherever tithe is 
exacted in kind, it operates in this respect most powerfully and 
prejudicially. Now if such be, as it unquestionably is, the effect 
of a tithe, or tax of one-tenth of the produce, how prodigiously 
would its operation be increased if it were three, four, or five 
times that amount, and rigidly exacted? And it is plain that if 
rents were not fixed, but fluctuating quantities; if they formed 
a certain proportion, as a half, a third, or a fourth of the produce 
of farms, they would be to all intents and purposes the same in 
their operation on the farmer and on agriculture, as if tithe, 
instead of being 10, were 50,334, or 25 per cent. of the produce. 
Had such been the mode of fixing the rent of land generally 
adopted in Great Britain, we firmly believe that agriculture would 
not have been at this moment more improved than it was in the 
reign of James I. or Charles I, 

Besides the effects which this mode of letting land must have in 
checking the spirit of improvement, and in reducing agriculture to 
a mere system of routine, it is clear that it must be a fruitful 
source of perjury and fraud. A rent which is a certain proportion 
of the produce must necessarily vary from year to year, with the 
variations in that produce. Unless, therefore, the landlord or his 
agent look very carefully indeed after the proceedings of his 
tenants, he is sure to be cheated; and it is hardly possible for him, 
do what he will, to obviate fraud. The tendency of this system is 
thus, in fact, twofold: in the first place it is almost certain that it 
will effectually extinguish every germ of agricultural improve- 
ment; and in the second place, it will deeply imbue the agricul- 
turists with some of the worst and most degrading vices; leading 
them to found their hopes of improving their condition, not on 
the fair exercise of their industry and talent, but on the success of 
their schemes to defraud their landlords. 

But it is not necessary that we should argue this question spe- 
culatively. The practice of letting lands by proportional rents 
has unfortunately been very widely introduced; and wherever it 
has been adopted it has put a stop to all improvement, and 
reduced the cultivators of the land to a state of the most abject 
poverty. Previously to the Revolution, about seven-eighths of the 
whole surface of France were occupied by metayers—that is, by a 
species of tenants paying a certain proportion, generally a half, 
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and hardly ever less than a third, of the produce to the landlord ; 
the latter sometimes furnishing the tenants with the oxen and 
other cattle used in farming, and a portion of the seed—and some- 
times not. Even if we were totally unacquainted with the facts 
of the case, we might confidently pronounce, @ priori, that such a 
system must have been ruinous in theextreme. In England, it is 
not supposed that the rent paid to the landlords amounts to more 
than between a fourth and a fifth part of the entire produce. 
What then must be the effect of subjecting the cultivators of a 
country like France, where the rent of land is naturally lower than 
in England, to so excessive a demand as that of a half, or even a 
third of the produce? Can any one be surprised to learn that 
French agriculture, at the era of the Revolution, was in the most 
wretched ‘condition, and the occupiers of lands sunk in the abyss 
of poverty and misery? Nor is this system less injurious to the 
interests of the proprietor than to those of the cultivator. The 
landlord gets, indeed, a large proportion of the produce raised 
upon his estate; but owing to the degraded condition of agri- 
culture, and the wretchedness of the tenants, caused by the 
exorbitancy of his demands, the produce raised is comparatively 
trifling; so that the half that belongs to the landlord under this 
miserable system is not nearly so large as the share falling to him 
would be were the rents moderate and fixed, and the tenants 
allowed to reap all the advantage arising from whatever skill and 
talent they might exert. The tenants having little or no interest 
in the proper treatment of the stock furnished by the landlords, 
the latter are perpetually losing by its mismanagement or destruc- 
tion. “ In this most detestable of all modes of letting land,” says 
Arthur Young, whose Travels in France and Lombardy contain a 
vast deal of information on this subject, “ after running the hazard 
of such losses, fatal in many instances, the defrauded landlord 
receives a contemptible rent; the farmer is in the lowest state of 
poverty; the land is miserably cultivated ; and the nation suffers 
as severely as the farmers themselves.” Where the stock is wholly 
furnished by the tenants, they are not quite so poor; but even in 
this case their condition is decidedly worse than that of a day- 
labourer in other countries; agriculture is at the lowest ebb, and no 
improvement is either attempted, or even so much as thought of. 
‘The Revolution had the effect of converting many occupiers of 
land into proprietors, and by doing so, lessened in so far the in- 
tolerable evils of the metayer system. Still, however, that system 
is upheld, in all its pristine vigour, in more than a half of the 
whole kingdom of France; and in all those distriets where it 
exists, the state of agriculture, and the condition of the occupiers, 
are quite as wretched as at the period described by Mr. Young. 
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In proof of what we have now stated, we beg to subjoin the 
following passage from a very valuable article on the Present 
State of French Agriculture, in the number of the Reoue Trimes- 
trielle for April, 1828. 


** Where the proprietors do not cultivate their own estates, nothing 
has so much influence on their cultivation as the mode in which they are 
let. In France that mode is in general detestable. With the exception 
of Flanders, and of a very small number of provinces where the system 
of cultivation by a rotation of crops has been long adopted, the duration 
of leases is far too short to enable the farmer to indemnify himself for 
the outlay which the introduction of a new system of cultivation would 
require, and to derive any profit from it. Indeed, in a very large part of 
the kingdom, in all the central provinces, farmers are hardly known. 
The land is cultivated by unfortunate metayers, who engage to occupy 
it for a period of three years, and to perform the various operations re- 
quired in its husbandry, paying half the produce to the proprietor as rent. 
‘The metayer furnishes his Jabour, his ignorance, and his good appetite ; 
the proprietor supplying an exhausted soil, the stock indispensable to its 
petty farming, the grain required for the first sowing, and that which 
may be required for the support of the metayer and his family until the 
first harvest. The metayer works, sows, reaps, and feeds on the produce. 
After he and his family are fed the proprietor gets the remainder. Some- 
times a middleman, under the name of a farmer, is interposed between 
the landlord and the metayer. This third party is, for the most part, a 
cunning inhabitant of the village, who agrees to pay the landlord a cer- 
tain rent, independent of variations of harvests, acquiring in return a 
right to his share of the produce raised by the metayer. The middleman 
takes no part in the labours of cultivation, but he attends at all the har- 
vestings of the metayer; he follows him to every market to get his half 
of the price of the produce. His art consists in getting more than this 
half; as he knows how to read and write, of which the other is most 
commonly ignorant, he is able to confuse the metayer’s accounts, and 
finally to plunder him. Under this master, who is constantly present, 
the condition of the metayer is still more miserable. The middleman, 
who has some capital, regularly pays the rent to the proprietor; he makes 
little speculations on the sale of his produce, and sometimes becomes rich. 
This division is very convenient for the proprietor, whom it releases from 
the necessity of all surveillance, and to whom it affords some security for 
the payment of his rent; but it is destructive of agriculture, because it 
keeps the metayer in a state of extreme indigence, who would cultivate 
less badly were he allowed to make any profits or savings in abundant 
years; it hinders him from ever rising to the condition of a petty farmer ; 
it puts the reward due to labour into the pockets of fraud. Not less, 
perhaps, than a half of the whole kingdom of France is occupied by me- 
tayers; and the proprietors whose estates are so let, are hardly able to 
introduce a different system ; for in the provinces where this miserable 
mode of occupying land is general, those who have capital and skill, and 
who consequently might cultivate land with advantage, become middle- 
men; so that the business of cultivation is entirely carried on by the 
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poorest and most ignorant persons. Agriculture is there really the most 
abject and degraded of all employments.” 


Such is the striking and, we know, authentic account of the 
depressed and miserable state of French agriculture at this mo- 
ment under the metayer system. ‘ La France,” says the same 
writer, “ est restée stationnaire dans presque tous les procédés 
de la culture.” And so long as this mode of letting land, and 
the equal partition of landed property amongst all the children of 
a family, is continued, it would be absurd to expect that it 
should improve. While these practices are permitted to subsist, 
France can enjoy no real or lasting prosperity; for no country 
can be prosperous, the land of which is divided into small patches, 
occupied by a beggarly population, without either skill or capital ; 
and who, though they possessed both, have no motive to exert 
the one or employ the other. 


** The condition of the French metayers,” says an advocate of this sys- 
tem, “‘is constantly the same; the son occupies exactly the same place as 
his father; he never thinks of becoming richer, and cares not for poli- 
tical changes. We are tempted to believe that we behold an Indian 
caste irrevocably attached, through the influence of religion, to the same 
trade and the same practices. In several provinces the metayers form 
nine-tenths of the population ; and having continued stationary for four or 


five centuries, they are necessarily very far behind the rest of the 
nation.” * 


An evil so deeply rooted, and so interwoven with all the cus- 
toms and habits of society, cannot be either easily or speedily 


eradicated. It may, however, be expected, that ultimately the 
landlords will open their eyes to their own interest, and see the 
propriety of exerting themselves to introduce a better system. 
To accomplish this desirable object two things are quite indis- 
pensable ; first, the granting of leases of a reasonable duration; 
and second, the fixing of the rent in money, or in a given quan- 
tity of produce. So long as the present mode of either granting 
no leases at all, or leases for only three years, and exacting a half 
or a third of the produce as rent, is continued, it would be vain 
to expect that agriculture should make the least progress, or that 
the occupiers should ever rise above their present miserable con- 
dition. The want of capital would at first prevent the land from 
being let in considerable portions, but as capital accumulated 
they might be increased. Where no tenants possessed of capital 
could be found, the landlords might do as they do at present, they 
might advance the capital to the tenants; but in this case the ad- 
vance ought not to be made as a loan, but as a free gift. It is 
visionary to suppose that a farmer will ever take the same care of 


* Sismondi, Nouveaux Principes d’Economie Politique, tome i. p. 196. 
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capital belonging to another, that he will do of his own; and 
though the plan now proposed would occasion an immediate ap- 
parent loss to the landlord, it would prove in the end no loss, but 
an immense gain to him; it would give a stimulus to agriculture 
which it will never receive by any other means, and the landlord 
would be the great gainer by that improvement of his estate 
which the abolition of the present system, and the introduction of 
a better one in its stead, would infallibly occasion. 

The Metayer system is spread over almost all Italy, and it is 
there very little, if at all, less injurious than in France. 


** If the intelligence with respect to the produce of wheat,” says Mr. 
Young, speaking of Lombardy, “ which I received be reviewed, it will 
be found at an average varying from five to seven-and-a-half times the 
seed, generally between five and six; suppose the latter number, and 
we shall, with reason, be amazed at the miserable products of this rich 
plain, in every thing except grass and silk. The average soil of Eng- 
land cannot be compared with the average soil of Lombardy, yet our 
mean produce is eleven times the seed, perhaps twelve. Every one 
must be curious to know the causes of such wretched crops; I attribute 
them to various circumstances, but the predominant cause must be 
sought for in the small farms, occupied either mm little peasant proprie- 
tors, or, what is more general, by metayers. ‘This abominable system 
of letting land is the origin of most of the evils found in agriculture, 
wherever the method prevails. Such poor farmers, who in every part 
of Italy where I have been, are so miserable that they are forced to 
borrow of the landlord even the bread they eat, before the harvest comes 
round, are utterly unable to perform any operation of their culture with 
the vigour of a substantial tenantry; this evil pervades every thing in a 
farm; it diffuses itself imperceptibly to a common eye, into circum- 
stances where none would seek it. There are but few districts where 
lands are let to the occupying tenant at a money rent, but wherever it is 
found, there crops are greater; a clear proof of the imbecility of the 
metaying system; yet there are politicians, if they deserve the name, 
everywhere to be found, who are violent against changing these me- 
tayers for farmers; an apparent depopulation is said to take place, 
and the same stupid arguments are heard that we have been pestered 
with in England against the union of farms. Men reason against that 
improvement of their lands, which is the natural progress of wealth 
and prosperity, and are so grossly absurd as to think that doubling the 
produce of a country will deprive it of its people.” * 


Cicero has somewhere said, that there is no opinion so absurd 
that it has not found a philosopher to support it; and it need 
not, therefore, have surprized Mr. Young that the metayer 
system should have had its advocates; but what is more singular, 


* Young's Travels in France, &c. 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 216. 
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they are not yet extinct. M. Sismondi, in his work already 
quoted, does not scruple, to affirm that “{cultivation by metayers, 
or occupiers paying half the produce, is one of the happiest in- 
ventions of the middle ages; that it contributes powerfully to dif- 
fuse happiness amongst the lower classes, to carry the soil to the 
highest pitch of cultivation, and to accumulate the greatest amount 
of capital upon it.”—(Tome i. p. 192—194.) The reputation 
which M. Sismondi has acquired as an historian, to which we re- 
cently endeavoured to do justice, must be our apology for calling 
the reader’s attention to such statements. ‘To suppose that a sys- 
tem of occupancy which robs the cultivator of almost all the fruits 
of superior industry and ingenuity, can be a means of contributing 
to the advancement of agriculture, or the accumulation of capital, 
is a proposition of which it is unnecessary to say more than that 
it contradicts and confutes itself. And in point of fact we are 
told by the late celebrated Italian economist, Gioja, in a review 
of M. Sismondi’s work, in the Biblioteca Italiana, (Aug. 1827,) 
that wherever agriculture is in a flourishing state in Italy, the land 
is occupied by tenants holding under a lease, and paying a fixed 
rent. ‘The same distinguished economist published a valuable 
work in 1803, entitled, Discussione Economica sul Dipartimento 
d Olona ;—a department which, under the French regime, com- 
prised Milan and the surrounding territory. In this work M. 
Gioja has entered at considerable length into an examination of 
the state of agriculture in the Milanese, of which his account is 
any thing but flattering. Among the causes which have depressed 
it, he lays the greatest stress on the too great division of the land, 
and, next to it, on the metayer system. ‘“ Industry,” says he, “ is 
in proportion to the probable gain or loss; but when the metayer 
must give half the produce to his landlord, he has only half the 
motive to be industrious that he would have, and feels only half 
the injury from being idle that he would do, were he paying a 
fixed rent. It is plain, therefore, that industry must suffer by 
such a system; the object of the metayer is to cheat with address, 
not to farm better.” —(p. 54.) And M. Gioja shows that this sys- 
tem, by preventing the accumulation of capital, has been one 
of the main causes that have led to that excessive sub-division of 
the land that has taken place in some districts, and which in 
Italy, as elsewhere, has been productive of the very worst conse- 
quences. 

But it is not necessary that we should resort to the works of 
others for a refutation of M. Sismondi’s statements with respect 
to the good effects of the metayer system. One of his earliest 
works was a View of the Agriculture of Tuscany, (Tableau de 
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? Agriculture Toscane, Geneve, 1801,) in which he has depicted 
the abject poverty and idleness of the peasantry under this, his 
now favourite system, in the most strikimg terms. In the table 
of contents attached to this volume, the following occur among 
other references :—‘‘ Misery of the peasantry ;” ‘ those who hold 
under leases, more economical, and richer ;” “ all the metayers in 
debt ;” “‘ disadvantages of cultivation by metayers;” “ metayers 
unable to execute their work at the proper time ;” ‘‘ contract care- 
less and indolent habits,” &c. Speaking of the situation of the 
metayers in a bad year, M. Sismondi states :— 


“ As they possess nothing, they would then literally be compelled to 
die of hunger, (mourir de faim,) if they were not assisted by the pro- 
prietors, who rarely refuse making them a loan upon security of the en- 
suing crop. Their debts are paid after the vintage, but before winter is 
over new ones are contracted. Of ten metayers there is hardly one to be 
found who owes nothing to his master.”—p. 212. 

“ The metayer lives from hand to mouth. He has rarely any corn in 
store, and still more rarely any oil or wine. He sells his oil when in 
the press, and his wine when in the vat. He has no provision of salt 
meat, butter, cheese, leguminous plants, &c. His kitchen utensils are 
of earthenware; and the furniture of his cottage consists only of a table 
and some wooden chairs, one or two boxes, and a miserable bed, on 
which father, mother, and children sleep. When the division of General 
Vatrain pillaged the Val di Nievole in 1792, the peasants reaped this ad- 
vantage from their poverty, that when they had concealed their wearing 
apparel and their wives’ jewels, they had nothing more to lose.” —p. 214. 

And such is their idleness, that “a hired labourer will execute three 
times as much work in a day as a metayer.”—p. 216. 


Such, according to M. Sismondi, was the condition of the 
Tuscan metayers, and such the actual results of the working of 
that system which he now tells us is a “ happy invention,” a 
“means of diffusing prosperity among the lower classes!” We 
admit the maxim de gustibus non est &c.; but at the same time 
we must say, thata panegyric on Nero or Cesar Borgia, from our 
republican historian, could not have more surprised us than his 
eulogy of metayer farming. 

M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, who has given a very interesting 
account of the present agricultural state of Italy, and whose 
leanings are rather on the side of the metayer system, shows that 
the condition of the occupiers of the Val d’Arno is as unsatis- 
factory as possible. 


** An immense population,” says he, “ is supported on the produce of 
land thus distributed, but with extreme economy, and it is never able to 
lay by anything as a reserve against unfavourable years. It is neither 
the fertility of the soil, nor the abundance, that strikes the eye of the 
traveller, which constitutes the well-being of the inhabitants. It 
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is the number of individuals among whom the total produce is di- 
vided, which fixes the proportion that each is enabled to enjoy. Here 
it is very small. I have thus far, indeed, exhibited a delightful country, 
well-watered, fertile, and covered with a perpetual vegetation ; I have 
shown it divided into countless enclosures, which, like so many beds in 
a garden, display a thousand varying productions ; I have shown that to 
all these enclosures are attached well-built houses, clothed with vines, 
and decorated with flowers ; but, on entering these houses, we find a total 
want of all the conveniences of life, a table more than frugal, and a general 
appearance of privation ; the occupiers of them are not the proprietors ; 
they only farm them, paying in kind half the produce to the landlord.”* 

In speaking of the metayers of Lombardy, M. de Chateauvieux 
observes,— Always destitute of the means of acquiring capital, 
they remain stationary in their situation; the result is a torpor 
which nothing but the want of food can overcome.”—(p. 46.) 
And in the most fertile districts of Naples, he found the metayers 
complaining of their abject condition; and that whenever the 
the season happened to be an unfavourable one, they suffered the 
severest privations. 

In ascribing the invention of the metayer system to the middle 
ages, M. Sismondi does not seem to be more accurate than in his 
estimate of its advantages. It is a system that might naturally 
be expected to grow up in a rude state of civilization, wherever 
considerable tracts of land had become the property of particular 
individuals. ‘The advantages of granting leases of a reasonable 
length, at a fixed rent, are not then distinctly perceived either by 
the landlords or tenants ; and it seems a plain and advantageous 
method for both parties, that the tenant should occupy and work 
the land, paying to the owner acertain share of the produce. In 
Eastern countries this mode of occupying land seems to have 
existed from the earliest period, and it also prevailed in ancient 
Italy. The early Roman farmers were, in fact, metayers. The 
stock on the farm belonged wholly to the landlord, and the occu- 
pier received a certain proportion of the produce, varying accord- 
ing to the productiveness of the farm, in return for his labour in 
working it. The occupier of land upon these terms is called by 
Cato—the earliest of the extant writers de Re Rusticd—a politor, 
or polintor, from his business being that of a cultivator or dresser 
of land; and sometimes a co/onus partiarius, from his being in a 
sort of co-partnership with the landlord, and entitled to a share 
of the produce of the farm. This is the only description of 
farmers of whom Cato speaks: in his days, indeed, a great part 
of Italy belonged to the resident owners of small estates, and was 
cultivated directly by them; the few large estates of the non- 


* We quote from Rigby’s translation, p. 78. 
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resident landlords being then more generally occupied by the 
slaves and servants of the owner, under the superintendence of 
a steward or bailiff, (villicus,) than by metayers. Cato mentions, that 
in his day, when the finest land was let to a politor, or colonus par- 
tiarius, he received an eighth part of the produce; that in the 
second best land, he received a seventh; and in the third a sixth. 
(De Re Rusticé, § 137.) It will be observed, however, in ac- 
counting for the small share of the produce received by the Roman 
metayers, that besides the land and live stock, the landlord fur- 
nished the seed and all the implements made use of on the farm. 
It is further conjectured by Dickson,* and apparently with much 
probability, that the labourers on farms occupied by politors were 
mostly slaves, and that they were furnished by the landlord as well 
as the labouring cattle. It is certain, too, that besides his share 
of the crops of wheat, &c., or of the produce commonly so called, 
the politor, or colonus partiarius, had perquisites of milk, fruits, 
and garden-stuff, produced by his farm, sufficient to-supply his 
family 

Still, however, this system, and that of cultivating land by slaves 
employed on account of the proprietors, were as destructive of 
the agriculture of ancient Italy, as the metayer system is of 
its modern cultivation, or predial slavery of the cultivation of 
Russia. In the early ages of the republic, when the lands were 
generally divided into small portions mostly occupied and farmed 
by the owners themselves, agriculture was comparatively flourish- 
ing; but instead of improving with the increase in the capital of 
the state, and the size of properties, it gradually declined. The 
cause of this anomaly is to be found in the prevalence of the me- 
tayer system and of slave labour. Agriculture carried on under 
such a mode of occupancy and with such instruments could not 
but degenerate. It was not, as Columella has observed, from an 
increasing sterility of the soil that the harvests had become less 
productive, but because the labourers in the latter years of the re- 
public, and under the imperial government, were mostly slaves, 
and because from the prevailing mode of letting land, the farmers, 
even when free, had no sufficient motive to exert themselves. 

We have said that the mode of letting land to coloni partiarii 
was the most prevalent in ancient Italy; but there can be no 
doubt that in the days of Columella there were free farmers, or 
liberi coloni, who occupied their lands under a lease for a money 
rent, somewhat in the mode in which farms are now occupied in 
this country. This may be fairly inferred from the statements in 
the eighth chapter of the first book of Columella, which contains 


* Husbandry of the Ancients, vol. i. p. 60. 
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instructions as to the mode in which landlords should freat their 
tenants. ‘That the rent paid by these tenants was rated in money, 
seems evident from the circumstance of Columella recommend- 
ing to the landlords not to be rigorous with respect to the term 
of payment, without, however, neglecting to demand the rent, 
because as he observes, good debts by not being called for often 
become bad ones. It is likewise evident that the cattle upon the 
farms of the liberi coloni were their property: for Columella 
gives as a reason for letting to such tenants, that when the land- 
lord was absent, being obliged to trust the management to servants, 
the oxen and other cattle were ill-treated and ill-fed; but this, it is 
clear, could not have been a reason for letting, had the cattle upon 
the farm, after it was let, been still the property of the landlord.* 

With respect to the duration of the leases of farms occupied by 
liberi colont no very satisfactory information can be obtained. 
The public lands belonging to the state were let for periods of 
five years, and it is most probable that such was also the usual 
endurance of the leases on private estates. 

But, as has been already stated, the far greater part of Italy 
was occupied either by coloni partiarii, or by slaves or servants 
working on account of absentee proprietors, so that its agricul- 
ture instead of improving actually retrograded. 

The preceding remarks will, we trust have satisfied our 
readers that in whatever way the rent of land may be made pay- 
able, it ought not to be by a proportional share of the produce. 
‘This is the very worst of all the possible methods of letting land; 
and it is idle to look for either flourishing agriculture or respec- 
table tenants where it prevails. 

III. We come now to the third method of fixing rents. - Ac- 
cording to this mode, the rent is a given quantity of produce, usu- 
ally made convertible into money at the ordinary prices of the day. 
This, though justly chargeable with some considerable defects, 
seems on the whole to be the least exceptionable method that 
can be proposed. It affords the best attainable security against 
changes in the value of the currency, and it has no effect what- 
ever in damping the tenant’s exertions, or thwarting the progress 
of his improvements, as he knows that every bushel of produce 
he can raise beyond the fixed quantity payable to his landlord 
is entirely his own. It is defective, however, inasmuch as it im- 
poses on the farmer the necessity of paying more than the fair 
value of his farm in unfavourable years; while in favourable years 
the landlord gets less rent than he ought to receive. But it is 
very difficult, or rather, we believe, quite impracticable, under 


* Dickson’s Husbandry of the Ancients, vol, i. p. 74. 
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any system, completely to obviate the effect of these disturbing 
causes. A device has however, been fallen upon, by which it has 
been very much lessened. ‘This consists in fixing a maximum and 
a minimum price; it being declared in the lease that the fixed 
quantity of produce to be paid to the landlord shall be converted 
into money according to the current prices of the year; but ‘that 
to whatever extent prices may rise above the maximum price fixed 
in the lease, the landlord shall have no claim to such excess of 
price. By means of this check the tenant is protected from pay- 
ing any very great excess of rent in scarce years. On the other 
hand, to prevent the rent from being improperly reduced in very 
plentiful years, a minimum price is agreed upon by the parties, 
and it is stipulated that to whatever extent prices may sink below 
this limit, the landlord shall be entitled to receive this minimum 
price for the fixed quantity of produce payable to him. It is quite 
impossible under any system, however complicated, so to regulate 
the rent of land that it shall always be the fair equivalent of the 
rent contemplated by the parties when the lease was contracted. 
But it seems to us that, all things considered, a fixed produce- 
rent would—with the proposed checks to counteract the disturbing 
effects of unusual scarcity or abundapee—afford the greatest attain- 
able security both to the landlord and tenant. We may add too 
that this is not a speculative opinion. The plan now ‘proposed 
has been extensively introduced into many of the best-cultivated 
districts of the empire. In East Lothian and Berwickshire, farms 
are very generally let in this way. And we have the authority of 
the best practical agriculturists for saying, that the experience of 
all those estates in which this mode has been adopted has proved 
it to be as effectual as can well be desired for the protection of 
the just rights of both parties, and for securing the progress of 
agricultural improvement. 

It has been objected, however, to this plan that the price of 
grain is no just criterion of the price of stock; that though it may 
answer very well for farms kept chiefly in tillage, it would be a 
very fallacious mode of determining the rent of grass land. But 
wherever lands are used for the purposes of grazing only, it is 
seldom necessary that leases of them should be ef such duration 
as leases of tillage farms; so that the rents might in most cases 
be fixed in money, without either the landlord or tenant running 
any considerable risk of being inconvenienced by fluctuations in 
its value. But wherever it is expedient for the purposes of good 
husbandry that farms, appropriated to a considerable extent to the 
raising or fattening of live stock, should be let on leases of nine- 
teen or twenty-one years, the rent might be made to consist partly 
of a fixed quantity of grain, and partly of a fixed quantity of 
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beef; the latter being convertible into money, in the mode, and 
under the checks, already pointed out in the case of corn rents. 
This would completely obviate the objection referred to; and in 
cases where farms are employed either equally or about equally 
for the purposes of tillage and feeding, a mixed rent of this sort 
would give greater security to both landlord and tenant. It 
would no doubt give more complexity to the system, and would 
therefore be less applicable to small farms; but on large farms 
there could be no difficulty in acting upon it, were it thought 
advisable. 

IV. We may observe, with respect to the fourth method of 
letting land already referred to, that anciently, in most countries, 
a very considerable proportion of the land not in the immediate 
possession of the owners was held by its occupiers on the condi- 
tion of their furnishing the owners with certain quantities of labour, 
or of services. In so far as these were of an agricultural charac- 
ter, they were commonly performed on that part of their estates 
which the landlords retained in their own hands. This method 
of occupancy grew out of the state of the cultivators of the soil, 
in most European countries, after the destruction of the Roman 
power and the establishment of the feudal system. ‘The cultiva- 
tors were then really adscripti glebe; and the land was not valued 
so much on account of its fertility, its position, or the state of its 
cultivation, as from the number of serfs or villeins upon it. At 
the commencement of this system, and long after, the services 
exigible from the occupiers were quite undefined, and depended 
entirely on the will of the lord. But as civilization advanced, and 
a more regular system of law and government was established, 
the services demandable by the lords from their vassals, or the oc- 
cupiers of their estates, were gradually limited and defined. 
In those countries in which the system of predial servitude was 
early abolished, the mode of paying rents by services speedily fell 
into disuse; and rents payable according to the metayer system, 
or money rents, were generally substituted in its stead. But in 
countries where the system of predial servitude was maintained 
down to a comparatively recent period, or where it still exists, the 
nature and amount of the services rendered by the occupiers were 
regulated either by custom or law; and in the course of time the 
occupiers frequently acquired a sort of hereditary right to the 
lands they held, and could not be dispossessed so long as they 
paid the corvées or stipulated services due to the superior land- 
lord. Itis needless to dwell on the extreme inexpediency of such 
a system. That labour which is performed by tenants on the 
grounds, and for the behoof, of their landlords, is sure to be very 
slovenly executed. Men never exert themselves with energy and 
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spirit unless they are working on their own account, and are 
themselves reaping the advantages resulting from superior indus- 
try and enterprise. But the waste of labour it occasioned was 
not the only injurious circumstance in this system. While the 
occupier was liable to be called upon at his lord’s pleasure to 
render such services as he might require, it was quite impossible 
for him to follow any regular or efficient system of cultivation. 
There was, in truth, no portion of time, and but few articles 
in his possession, that he could confidently call his own. The 
security of property amongst the cultivators was completely sub- 
verted; and the progress of agriculture, and consequently of 
society, was effectually arrested. In Great Britain these sort of 
services are now almost wholly abolished. In Scotland, indeed, 
vestiges of them existed to a very recent date; and some may, per- 
haps, still be met with in some of the Highland counties. Their 
abolition has everywhere been of the greatest service to agricul- 
ture; and has, consequently, redounded in a very high degree to 
the advantage of the landlords. The tenants being relieved from 
every sort of service, secured in the possession of their farms by 
leases of a reasonable length, and left to pursue their own interest 
in their own way, subject only to,restrictions preventing them 
from exhausting the land, have exerted themselves with energy and 
success, and carried agriculture to a pitch of improvement, that 


could not previously have been supposed possible. 

The account which Lord Molesworth gives of the state of the 
peasantry in Denmark, at the close of the seventeenth century, 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the former state of that class 


in all those countries in which the system of predial servitude was 
established. 


“If,” says his lordship, “‘ this be the case of the gentleman and 
burgher, what can be expected to be that of the poor peasant and boor? 
In Zealand they are all as absolute slaves as the negroes are in Barba- 
does, but with this difference, that their fare is not so good. Neither 
they, nor their posterity, to all generations, can leave the land to which 
they belong; the gentlemen counting their riches by their stocks of 
boors, as here with us by our stocks of cattle; and the more they have 
of these, the richer they are. In case of purchase, they are sold as 
belonging to the freehold, just as timber trees are with us. There is 
no computing there by numbers of acres, but by numbers of boors ; 
who, with all that belongs to them, appertain to the proprietor of the 
land. Yeomanry, which is the strength of England, is a state not 
known nor heard of in Denmark ; but these poor drudges, after they 
have laboured with all their might to raise the king’s taxes, must /pay 
the overplus of the profit of the lands, and their own toil, to their land- 
lords, who are almost as poor as themselves, If any of these wretches 
prove to be of a diligent and improving temper, who endeavours to live 
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a little better than his fellows, and to that end has repaired his farm- 
house, making it convenient, neat, or pleasant ; it is forty to one but 
he is presently transplanted from thence to a naked and uncomfortable 
habitation, to the end that his griping landlord may get more rent, by 
placing another on the land that is thus improved: so that in some 
years ’tis likely there will be few or no farm-houses, when those already 
built are fallen through age or neglect.” * 

The Queen Sophia Magdalen had the honour of giving, in 
1761, the first example to the Danish proprietors of enfranchising 
tke peasants on her estates. She was immediately followed by 
the celebrated Count Bernstorff, and subsequently by many other 
proprietors. In 1786, a commission was established for regu- 
lating and fixing the reciprocal rights and duties of the pro- 
prietors and serfs. And in 1793 a royal ordonnance was pub- 
lished, which promises considerable advantages to the proprietors 
who consent to sell a portion of their estates to the cultivators. 

The great majority of Hungarian cultivators pay their rents 
principally in services, and are, though with some modifications, 
in a state of predial slavery. In order to abate the misery of the 
peasants, and to set limits to the exactions to which they were ex- 
posed, an urbarium, or rural code, was issued in 1764, defining 
the nature and extent of the services which the peasants might be 
legally called upon to render to their lords. By this urbartum 
the peasant acquired the jus libere migrationis ; but, practically, 
this privilege is of little avail; for no peasant can emigrate until 
he has obtained a certificate, signed by his lord and a judge of 
the county. ‘The peasants are incapable of acquiring a right of 
property in land. And, besides the payments in labour and 
money that they must make to their lords, this misera contribuens 
plebs has to pay almost the whole of the public taxes. Ifa pea- 
sant sustain an injury from his lord, or his lord’s steward, he can- 
not appeal to an impartial tribunal for redress; but must, in the 
first instance, appeal directly to his lord. The latter is, indeed, 
attended upon such occasions by a judge of the county, and a 
sworn assessor; but they attend as witnesses only, and take no 
part in the proceedings. ‘The peasant has the illusory right of 
appeal to a superior court. To suppose that industry of any 
sort should make any progress under such a system, would be 
the height of absurdity. 

Predial servitude is abolished in all the German provinces of 
the Austrian monarchy. The peasants may everywhere become 
the proprietors of estates. 

In Prussia a very sweeping, and in some respects, perhaps, a 
too violent, though on the whole a most beneficial change has 


* Account of Denmark, in the year 1692.—4th ed. p. 54. 
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been effected, since 1819, in the occupancy of land. Previously 
to this period, when the reforms of Baron Stein and Prince 
Hardenberg commenced, the peasantry or occupiers of land in 
Prussia were divided into two great-classes. The first class com- 
prised those who had acquired a sort of hereditary right to the 
lands held by them, on condition of their paying a certain rent to 
the superior lord, consisting sometimes of a certain portion of the 
produce of the land, sometimes of services, such as we have already 
described, and sometimes of both. The second class consisted of 
those whose title to the lands they occupied was either for life 
only, or for a certain specified number of years. In order totally 
to subvert the feudal system, to give a stimulus to agriculture by 
relieving the occupiers from those servitudes which cramped their 
energies and fettered their operations, and above all, to interest 
the peasantry in the prosperity of their country, and, consequently, 
in the subversion of the foreign tyranny by which it was then 
weighed down, the government had recourse to very strong mea- 
sures. It was enacted that all those peasants who held perpetual 
leases, on condition of paying certain quantities of produce, or of 
performing certain services on account of the proprietors, should, 
upon giving up one third of the land held by them, become the 
free unconditional proprietors of the other two thirds. And with 
respect to the other class of peasants, or those who occupied lands 
upon life-leases, or leases for a term of years, it was enacted that 
they should, upon giving up half their farms become the uncon- 
ditional proprietors of the other half. The first part of this 
famous edict, or that which had for its object to relieve the here- 
ditary holders of land from the payment of the produce and ser- 
vices to which they were subject, on surrendering a third part of 
their occupancies, seems entitled to every commendation. The 
abuses which it went to extirpate were so fatal to the public pro- 
sperity, and had, at the same time, become so inveterate, and so 
deeply entwined with the existing institutions, laws, and habits, 
that they could not have been destroyed by any less powerful 
means. But we confess that the other measure, or that which 
enabled the holders of farms under life-leases, or leases for a term 
of years, to acquire the absolute property of half the lands they 
occupied, on surrendering the other half, seems to be an invasion 
of the right of property, for which no sufficient motive has been 
assigned, if it be not, perhaps, the desire of rousing the energies 
of the peasantry, in the struggle in which Prussia was then en- 
gaged. Buteven this, one should think, might have been effected 
by less violent measures. If the terms on which farms were let 
were objectionable, a law might have been introduced to amend 
the mode of letting; and as leases fell out, the abuses would 
LL@ 
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have been gradually rectified without giving any violent shock to 
the security of property. But however objectionable the principle 
of this measure may have been, it has, in connection with, the 
other, given a powerful stimulus to agriculture. The peasantry 
being relieved, or having it in their power to relieve themselves 
from the burdens and servitudes to which they were formerly sub- 
jected, have begun to display a vigour and energy hitherto un- 
known. A new spirit has been infused into all classes; and Mr, 
Russell mentions, in his interesting and valuable tour in Ger- 
many, that those most opposed to the measures in question admit 
that they have, in the course of a dozen years, carried the country 
farther forward than it had been carried during the whole previous 
century. We suspect, however, that there must be some exagge- 
ration in this statement. The ignorance of the cultivators, the 
prejudices in which they have been educated, and the almost total 
want of capital, which can be accumulated only by slow changes, 
oppose obstacles—which it is difficult to suppose can have been 
yet overcome—to the rapid introduction of an improved system 
of farming. 

In a matter of this sort, Mr. Jacob must be looked upon as a 
better authority than Mr. Russell; and the account which he has 
given of the present condition of the small occupiers of land in 
Prussia, is very unfavourable. 


** The new proprietors,”’ he says, ‘‘ who have been raised to that 
condition, by the abolition of the ancient feudal tenures, though they 
can scarcely ever want the bare necessaries of life, have very little be- 
yond them. If they happen to be both industrious and economical, their 
own labour, on the small portion of land which they possess, will supply 
them with potatoes and some little bread corn, as well as provision for 
their two oxen. They all grow a small patch of flax, and some contrive 
to keep five or six sheep. If disposed to labour beyond the time re- 
quired for their own land, there is a difficulty in obtaining employment ; 
and in the winter months, which are long and severely cold, no agricul- 
tural work can be performed. The flax and the wool spun im their: cot- 
tages must supply the clothing of the family ; and the fat of the animals 
they kill must be converted into soap and candles. Meat of any kind 
can be rarely afforded to be eaten by such families; and only the few 
who are more prosperous than their neighbours can keep a cow to sup- 
ply them with milk. They consume nearly all they produce, and are 
considered happy if they have a sufficient surplus for sale to meet the 
demands of a few shillings, annually, for the payment of their ae 
taxes and local assessments. It was the universal opinion of all with 
whom I had any conversation on the topic, that this description of pea- 
sants were hitherto in a worse condition than under the old tenures ; 
but as this was attributed to the depression of agriculture, and the want 
of capital, and of incitement to the large occupiers to employ their spare 
time, it was not considered to be an impeachment of the wisdom which 
had planned and executed their emancipation.” —First Report, p. 19. 
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But the distress of the peasantry, arising from’ the depressed 
state of agriculture in 1825, must be already very much miti- 
gated; and there can be little doubt that their complete emanci- 
pation from the state of modified servitude in which they were pre- 
viously held, and the more general diffusion of instruction amongst 
them, will ultimately lead to the accumulation of capital, and the 
introduction of better practices. 

Few circumstances deserve to be so much attended to, as in- 
fluencing the condition of the people of the northern countries of 
Europe, as the extraordinary increase that has recently taken 
place in the number of their inhabitants. We are not aware that 
any sufficiently extensive or careful inquiry has hitherto been 
made into the causes which have produced this increase,—but it 
is a topic well worthy of the most deliberate investigation. Per- 
haps it will turn out that the breaking-up of the old feudal re- 
straints on the peasantry has had, in this’ respect, no inconsider- 
able influence. This, however, is not a subject on which we'shall 
at present enter; though we may, perhaps, revert to it on some 
future occasion. 


Much difference of opinion has existed with respect to the ex- 
ediency of inserting conditions in leases as to management. 
hose who are adverse to such conditions argue, that being in ge- 

neral framed by the landlord, whose knowledge of the practical 
business of farming is seldom very accurate or extensive, they are 
exceedingly apt to proceed on mistaken views, and are for the 
most part either vexatious or impossible ; that the strict observ- 
ance of conditions can rarely be enforced ; that if it were, it would 
reduce the occupiers to the condition of mere machines; that 
it would prevent them from taking advantage of such disco- 
veries as might be made during the currency of their leases; and 
that, having no means of escaping from the prescribed mode of 
management, they would cease to interest themselves in the pro- 
gress of agriculture, and would become indifferent to every sort 
of improvement. Dr. Smith has given the sanction of his au- 
thority to these objections. He proposes, in the event of a tax 
being laid upon rent, that it should be made somewhat heavier on 
all those farms the tenants of which are bound by their leases to a 
prescribed mode of management. Such conditions are, he says, 
the effect of the ill-founded conceit entertained by the landlord of 
his own superior knowledge, and uniformly tend to the prejudice 
of agriculture.* 

But notwithstanding the plausible nature of some of these ob- 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 265. 
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jections, and the high authority by which they are supported, they 
seem to be, generally speaking, without foundation; and the best 
practical farmers concur in the opinion that conditions, when 
judiciously devised, may be of great service to agriculture ; and 
that they ought never to be dispensed with. 

This,.it must be observed, is not a question that can be decided 
on the principle of leaving every one to be regulated by his own 
sense of what is most advantageous, for here we have two parties 
—the landlord and tenant—each with separate, and often con- 
flicting interests. It is for the landlord’s interest that his farm 
should always be in good order, and more especially that it should 
be in good order when the lease is about to expire ; inasmuch as 
the rent that it will then bring will depend very much upon this 
circumstance. But the tenant is in a very different situation ; 
his interest in the farm being limited to the period for which his 
lease endures, it must, speaking generally, be his object to make the 
most of it during that period, without caring about the state in 
which he leaves it. Although, therefore, restrictions as to the 
mode of cultivation in the early part of a lease of considerable 
duration may perhaps be fairly objected to, we do not think that 
any landlord who has a proper sense of his own interest, or who 
wishes to get his estate restored to him in good order, ought ever 
to let a farm without prescribing certain conditions as to its 
management, which it should be imperative oa the tenant to fol- 
low during the six or seven years immediately preceding the ter- 
mination of his lease. It is true that these conditions may not 
always be the best that might be devised, but they can hardly be 
so defective as to be insufficient to preserve the farm from being 
over-cropped and exhausted previously to the tenant’s leaving it; 
and if they do this, they must, both in a private and public point 
of view, be decidedly beneticial. 

We have the highest practical authority for saying, that there 
is nothing more common than for tenants, who are not restricted 
as to management, materially to injure their own interest, by at- 
tempting to overwork and extort too much produce from their 
farms previously to the expiration of their leases. It is evident, 
too, that in countries where this pernicious practice is general, 
though a tenant may enjoy the satisfaction, such as it is, of having 
wasted his farm before leaving it, the chances are, that if he take 
another, it will be one where the cupidity and ignorance of his 
predecessor have been equally active with his own. A vast deal of 
agricultural capital has been destroyed in consequence of this 
ruinous practice ; and we are quite sure that every intelligent 
farmer will admit that the interest of the tenants is quite as much 
promoted as that of the landlords by the insertion of such condi- 
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tions in leases as may be effectual, without unduly fettering the 
spirit of individual enterprise, in preventing the occurrence of 
so great an evil. 

It has been supposed that the insertion of conditions in leases 
with respect to management is a modern invention. Such, how- 
ever, is not really the case. It is not very easy, indeed, partly 
from the silence of the original writers, and their inattention to 
such subjects, and partly also from their having attracted almost 
no notice from the critics and commentators of modern times, to 
get any very precise information with respect to the method of 
managing landed property in antiquity. In Lacedemon the 
lands were cultivated by the helots, who seem to have been in 
nearly the same condition as the adscripti glebe of the middle 
ages. ‘The Spartans were entitled to a share of the produce of 
the lands; but it is distinctly mentioned that they had no power 
to increase their demands upon the helots, or to deprive them of 
their possessions, so long as they paid the fixed burdens.* In 
Athens, and the other Grecian states, landed properties were 
not generally extensive, and the proprietors seem, in most in- 
stances, to have occupied them directly, most commonly employing 
slaves, but occasionally also free labourers, in their cultivation. 
But although there are good grounds for thinking that this‘ was 
by far.the most usual mode of managing landed property, it is 
certain that it was not the only one; and there can be no doubt 
that in Greece lands were sometimes let on lease for a consider- 
able number of years, for a fixed money rent, and under conditions 
-with respect to management, which evince a very considerable 
knowledge of the business of agriculture. Theophrastus men- 
tions that it was usual, in the island of Thasos, for proprietors to 
let their farms under conditions as to management to preveit the 
exhaustion of the land by overcropping. M. Reynier conjectures, 
apparently with much plausibility, that the custom of letting lands 
in this way had not obtained in Attica, otherwise Theophrastus 
would not have referred to Thasos for an illustration of the prac- 
tice.+ But specious as this conjecture may appear, it has been 
ascertained to be without foundation. ‘The attention of the 
learned world has recently, been called to some inscriptions of 
unquestionable authenticity,{ brought from Greece many years 
since, and now in the University of Leyden, which had hitherto 
been most strangely overlooked, that contain not merely an allu- 
sion to the practice of letting land in Attica, but leases actually 


* Reynier, Recherches sur l’Economie Publique des Grees, p. 247. 

+ Id. p. 377. 

t Given by Boeckh in the great work on ancient inscriptions, (vol. i. p. 132,) now 
publishing at Berlin, at the expense of the Prussian government. 
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entered into. One of these inscriptions was found near. Mount 
Hymettus, and is dated in the fourth year of the 108th Olympiad, 
or 345 years before the Christian era. It is a lease by the Aexo- 
nians, the town’s people, or demos of Aexone, of a piece of land 
called the Philais, near Mount Hymettus, to a father and his son 
for forty years, for 152 drachmasa-year. But as the inscription is 
exceedingly curious and instructive, we take the liberty to subjoin 
the following translation of it, which we believe will be found to 
be sufficiently exact. 


“‘ The demos of Aexone let on lease the Philais, to Autocles the 
son of Auteas, and to Auteas, the son of Autocles, for forty years, for 
152 drachmas a-year ; the said land to be farmed by them, or planted 
with trees, as they please; the rent to be paid in the month of Heca- 
tombeon. If they do not pay it they forfeit their security, and as much 
of the produce as they stand in arrear. The Aexonians are not to sell 
nor to let the said land to any one else, until the forty years have 
elapsed. In case of a loss on the part of the tenants by hostile invasion, 
no rent to be paid, but the produce of the land to be divided between the 
Aexonians and the tenants. The tenants are to deliver up half the land 
fallow, and all the trees upon the land; for the last five years the Aexo- 
nians may appoint a vine dresser. The lease to begin with respect to 
the cora land with Eubulus the Archon entering into office; but with 
respect to the wood, not before Eubulus goes out. of office. The lease 
to be cut upon stone, to be set up by the magistrates, one copy in the 
temple of Hebe, the other in the Lesche ; and boundary stones (por) to 
be set up upon the land, not less than two tripods on each side. And if a 
tax should be paid for the land to government, the said tax to be paid by 
the Aexonians, or if paid by the tenants, to be deducted from the rent. 
No soil to be carried away by digging of the ground, except from one 
part of the land to another. If any person makes a motion in contraven- 


tion of this contract, or puts it to the vote, he shall be answerable to the 
tenants for the damage.’ 


And there are some further stipulations with respect to the cut- 
ting of the olive trees, and the division of the price obtained for 
them between the Aexonians and the tenants. 

Now it appears clearly from this inscription or lease, that the 
mode of letting land for a money rent, for a considerable number 
of years, and under conditions with respect to management, must 
have been well understood in Attica. ‘The terms of the lease are 
such as indicate a very high state of civilization, and a very con- 
siderable knowledge of agriculture. In proof of this it is only 
necessary to advert to the clause binding the tenants to have half 
the land in fallow, at the termination of the lease, and to that 
which authorizes the Aexonians, or lessors, to appoint a vine- 
dresser for the five years previous to its expiration; the mak- 
ing different entries to the corn and vine lands, the provisions 
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with respect to the damage that might arise from hostile inva- 
sions, and the interdiction of the carrying away any portion of the 
soil to another farm, all discover a disposition to protect, as far as 
possible, the just rights and interests of both parties, and to ad- 
vance the progress of agriculture. ‘The lease cannot be objected 
to on account of its being for too short a term; in this country 
it would be thought too long. The English reader will find, in 
the translation* of the valuable work of Boeckh on the Public 
Economy of Athens, (vol. ii. p. 15,) an inscription containing a 
lease of some public lands belonging to the Pireus. The in- 
scription is dated in the 4th year of the 104th Olympiad; the 
term of the lease is ten years; the rent is made payable by equal 
portions, in the months of Hecatombzon and Posideon—the first 
and sixth months; the lands for the first nine years are to be cul- 
tivated according to custom ; but in the tenth year the half only are 
to be ploughed. There are besides some stipulations with re- 
spect to the securities to be given by the tenants; and the carry- 
ing away of wood and earth is prohibited. 

We have no such precise information with respect to the mode 
of letting lands in ancient Italy. It would seem, however, from 
the statements of Columella, that when farms were let to Aberi 
coloni, or free tenants, they were bound to a certain system of 
management. He recommends to landlords to be more rigid in 
enforcing conditions than in exacting rent; for, says he, “ ubi 
seduld colitur ager, plerumque compendium, nunquam detrimen- 
tum affert, eoque remissionem colonus petere non audet.” (Lab. i. 
cap. 8.) Pomponius Festus states distinctly that those who let 
lands were in the habit of stipulating that two corn crops should 
not be taken in succession.— Restibilis ager,” he observes, 
** dicitur qui biennio continuo seritur farreo spico, id est aristato ; 


quod ne fiat, solent qui predia locant, excipere.”+ 


Art. VI.—La Araucana de Don Alonzo de Ercilla y Zuniga. 
4tom.18mo. Madrid. 1824. 

Ir the natives of what it is the fashion to term the Peninsula, par 

excellence, do not appear fully to participate in the ardour of the 

passion now prevalent amongst their European brethren for an- 

cestral history and ancestral literature, good and sufficient reasons 

may be found for this seeming lukewarmness. In other nations 


* We believe we are indebted for this translation to Mr. Lewis, son of the Right 
Hon. Frankland Lewis. It is admirably executed. The preface shows that the trans- 
lator is not less conversant with the sound principles of economical science than with 
Grecian and German literature. A French translation of Boeckh’s work, by M. Lali- 
gant, has also appeared since the English one. 

+ See Recherches Historiques sur l’Agriculture chez les Romains, p. 82. 
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‘an exclusive admiration for the classics had produced contempt 
for native modern genius; a proportionably violent reaction in 
its favour was the natural consequence. But Spaniards never 
being induced by any circumstances, external or internal, to 
undervalue aught connected with themselves, no such oscillation 
could take place in Spain. Neither has a later French or clas- 
sical school arisen (some attempts.at enforcing the Unities, and a 
few imitations of the French theatre cannot be so entitled,) by tem- 
porarily superseding the writers of the Spanish golden age,* (as 
the sixteenth century, the era of Spain’s political pre-eminence and 
literary splendour, is fondly termed,) to give them, a second time, 
the zest of novelty. ‘They held their place steadily though lan- 
guidly, and if their glory waxed dim, it was because the haughty 

on attaches no great importance to literary fame. Spain has, 
nevertheless, shown herself not wholly unsusceptible of the pre- 
vailing influence, having taken the infection, perhaps, during the 
peninsular war; and those authors upon whom, in the opinion 
of enlightened foreign critics, her poetical reputation rests, have 
latterly ranked higher, we believe, in public estimation than at any 
period since the enthronement of the Bourbon dynasty at Madrid. 
Modern Spanish poets and critics celebrate their praises. New 
editions of their works are starting up in their native land, as well 
as in those countries to which the Spanish Jiberales have fled from 
the power of Ferdinand the Beloved. One of the fruits of this 
temperate zeal for old national literature is now before us, in the 
form of a recent Madrid edition of Ercilla’s AraucaNna, and 
affords us the opportunity of making our readers acquainted with 
a Poem, of which little beyond the name is in this country com- 
monly known. 

The literary ambition of most modern nations has aspired to 
epic fame, although the poems, upon which such lofty pretensions 
are founded, differ so widely both from their classical prototypes 
and from each other, that it is hard to conceive how one denomi- 
‘nation may comprehend all. These claims, however, it is not our 
present intention to discuss. ‘They have been pretty generally 
advanced and admitted, and thus far no country is entitled to 
‘taunt a rival with arrogance. But if many boast their epic poets, 
Spain alone, to the best of our knowledge, has presumed to bestow 
upon the object of such partial admiration the venerated name of 
the Father of the Epopoea. Don Alonzo de Ercilla y Zuniga is 
denominated by his own countrymen the Spanish Homer, although 
we must entirely acquit the bard himself of being art or part in 
this stretch of national vanity. He professes not even to consider 


* The literary golden age of Spain includes the first half of the seventeenth century. 
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his work as an epic poem; calling it, in a prose prologue, a his- 
tory, speaking of its strict conformity to truth as its chief merit, 
and assigning, a his reason for hastily publishing the first fifteen 
cantos* without further correction, that numbers of eye-witnesses 
were then still alive, who could testify his veracity, especially with 
respect to the savage Araucanians, in whose favour he seems to 
have entertained strong apprehensions of being thought preju- 
diced. And his apprehensions were not idle, for one of the chief 
objections made to his poem by native critics has been, and still 
is, its tendency to exalt the Araucanian rebels above his own 
countrymen. 

We cannot help suspecting that the poet’s modesty has proved 
even more detrimental to his European reputation than the sneerful 
disposition which the vain-glory of his compatriot eulogists was 
calculated to provoke. We ourselves assuredly do not esteem 
Ercilla another Homer ; but that so able a critic as the celebrated 
author of La Literature du Midi de ? Europe should actually 
“ pooh-pooh out of court,” as a mere Gazette versifiée,-a poem 
ranked by Cervantes, no despicable judge, amongst the very best 
in the Spanish language, and praised even by Voltaire, is, we 
must confess, to us inexplicable, save upon the supposition that 
M. de Sismondi did not take the trouble of studying a poem, rated 
so low by its author, but flung it aside after a hasty random glance 
at half-a-dozen passages, concluding that, as u/tra-humility is not 
the usual predicate of the genus irritabile vatum, what Ercilla 
esteemed history could be but Spanish or Araucanian bulletins. 
Our judgment of the Araucana is different. As an epic poem 
it is altogether faulty from deficiency in unity of design, and almost 
equally imperfect as a poetical history of the Araucanian insurrec- 
tion, neither closing with the catastrophe of the principal hero and 
leader, Caupolican, nor proceeding to the end of the war. But, 
taken as a poetical sketch of part of the insurrection, it possesses 
many beauties of execution and detail, which, if not of the highest 
strain of poetry, must rescue it from the designation of a rhyming 
newspaper. Of these the portraiture of the native Araucanians, 
of their characters, customs, and feats, is incontestably the chief; 
and this portraiture derives additional and extrinsic interest from 
the consideration that the descendants of Ercilla’s favourite bar- 
barians have, even to the present.day, maintained an. effective 
independence amidst the desolating slavery of their aboriginal 
countrymen, amidst the oppressive thraldom in which the Creole 
tyrants of the land themselves were held by the yet more tyrannical 
mother-country; and from the gratifying hope that now, when the 


* The poem was originally published in three parts, at-long intervals, 
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poor remnant of the degraded Indians are admitted to tlie rights 
of freemen, the Araucanians, the finest specimen of man perhaps 
in the New World, may receive the blessings of civilization with- 
out loss of liberty. Another charm of the Araucana is the lively 
interest given to many of the scenes by the author’s being an actor 
in, or an eye-witness of them ;—even the marvellous acquires 
something of this character from the manner in which he has thus 
personally identified himself with it ;—whilst the interspersed auto- 
biographical touches impart a peculiar vivacity and freshness to 
the whole. 

Two Spanish writers have endeavoured to supply Ercilla’s de- 
ficiencies. D. Diego de Santistevan y Osorio wrote a continu- 
ation of the ARAUCANA, in which he carried it on to the end of the 
insurrection, thus completing the work as a poetical history; and 
the Licentiate, Pedro de Ona, a Chileno creole, wrote an ARAUCO 
Domapo (Arauco subdued) to correct our poet’s far more impor- 
tant error, in not exalting some one Spanish hero above the Arau- 
canians. O’na’s hero is D. Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, Ercilla’s 
* commander. The Araucana itself will show why that nobleman 
was less honoured by its author. But as poetry after all is the 
main thing in a poem, the ArAucaNa, with all its faults, is still 
the pride of Spanish literature; whilst the productions of Don 
Alonzo’s rivals are scarcely known, except to Spanish biblio- 


graphers. 

je what we have said of the story, to give a regular abstract 
is out of the question. We shall content ourselves with selecting 
some of the most characteristic or interesting parts of the poem ; 
and ia our translations shall study fidelity to the original—as far 
as may be compatible with the rhyming shackles of Ercilla’s 
stanza, the Italian ottava rima, which for the sake of such fidelity 
we adopt, rather than the credit of our own versifying powers. 
We trust the reader will place to the same account some whimsi- 
cal conceits that may occasionally offend his taste in our extracts. 
But first a word or two of the poet himself. 

Don Alonzo de Ercilla y Zuniga was a Biscayan, and of noble 
extraction, as the Don prefixed to his name implies, or, to speak 
more correctly, did then imply; for, “ in these degenerate days,” 
the Don seems to have lost its high distinction, and. become as 
common as our own Esquire. His mother was one of the ladies 
attendant upon the Empress Isabella, wife to Charles V. He 
was born A.D. 1533, and in his youth was attached to the house- 
hold of Philip II., whom he followed as a page in various journeys 
through Italy, Germany, and Flanders, and accompanied to Eng- 
land when the Spanish prince married our Queen Mary. In 
England Philip received the alarming intelligence of the insurrec- 
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tion of the never more than half-subdued Araucanians against the 
adelantado, or Governor of Chile. He. immediately despatchd 
thither a new adelantado, with whom went Ercilla, then twenty- 
one years of age, as a volunteer. The governor died upon his 
voyage, but the volunteer safely reached Lima, or, as the Spa- 
niards more magnificently call it, La Ciudad de los Reyes, the 
City of Kings, and proceeded with the first expedition, sent by 
the Marquis de Canete, Viceroy of Peru, under his own son, Don 
Garcia de Mendoza, to the assistance of the Spaniards in Chile. 
From that moment our adventurous poet was present in all the 
scenes he paints. Inspired by their striking character, he wrote 
his poem upon the spot, recording, in the hours allotted to repose, 
the feats and labours of the preceding day, often upon fragments 
of paper so small as to be afterwards with difficulty put together, 
or upon leather for want of paper. In the midst of the war; con- 
ceiving himself wronged by Don Garcia, he left America and 
returned to Europe, where he married. He was appointed Gen- 
tilhombre de la Camara to Philip’s cousin, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian IT., but seems to have experienced no favour or patronage 
from his own gloomy sovereign, of whose neglect he complains 
bitterly in the last canto of his poem. Finally, upon his wife’s 
death, Ercilla retired to a monastery. 

We now proceed to the poem, written under circumstances so 
remote from the tranquil retirement which has been deemed indis- 
pensable to the votary of the muse. The ARaucaNa is not only. 
dedicated to Philip, but is throughout addressed> to him. We 
give the opening stanzas, and parts of the description of the Arau- 
canian government and customs. 


“ I sing not ladies, loves, nor wooing course 
By the enamoured cavalier pursued ; 
Shows, tendernesses, presents, fond resource 
Of amorous affection’s anxious mood ; 
But the transcendant prowess, valour, force 
Of Spain’s heroic sons, whose hardihood 
A heavy yoke, by their good weapons’ aid, 
Upon Arauco the unconquered laid. 


“ And many a noble action I will sing, 

Many an audacious, getierous enterprize, 

Performed by savages who own no king, 

Deservedly that muse may eulogize ; 

Such eulogies a brighter lustre fling 

Upon the Spanish name, since loftiest rise 

The victor’s praises in the world’s esteem 

Most formidable when the vanquished seem. 
. * + * * 
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“ Sixteen caciques and lords, men of known worth, 
The sovereign authority possess ; 
And never gave barbarian mothers birth 
To warriors of like valour and address, 
Guardians and bulwarks of their native earth ! 
Of these in pow’r none greater is, none less : 
Other caciques there are, but these, most brave, 
Govern the country their strong arms must save. 


“‘ The chieftain’s power of profit yields him nought, 
Attendance in the field is all he gains ; 
‘That service, when a battle shall be fought, 
His mandate irresistibly constrains ; 
But then by him those vassals must be taught 
All military duties with such pains, 
Such diligence and discipline, that they 
May in war's school henceforth bear master’s sway. 


‘¢ For children the accustomed exercise, 
Proportioned to the strength their years may yield, 
Is racing, where the mountain side supplies 
A craggy, difficult, precip’tous field. 
Whoe’er attains the goal in victor guise, 
Sees by some trifling gift his triumph sealed. 
Thus trained, the youth acquire such wind and speed, 
The very stag in fleetness they exceed. 


** From childhood such the Araucanian plan ; 
The sluggard foreed—praise-spurred whoe’er excelled. 
The boy, as he advances tow’rds the man, 
To hardier martial practices is held. 
He in whom watchful eye may weakness scan, 
Unfit for arms, is from war's ranks expelled ; 
He who distinguished in their use appears, 
Earns station fitting his desert and years. 


** In war high charges and pre-eminence 
Are by the inefficient ne'er obtained, 
The claims of lofty birth, of affluence, 
Of rank and heritage, are all disdained ; 
By strength of arm and valour’s excellence 
Only, the leader's office can be gained ; 
From these celebrity, importance, flow, 
The stamp of sterling “die these bestow. 
+ - ” . - 


“‘ Each warrior to one weapon’s use his arm 
Must dedicate with all his energy, 
Fixing on whichsoever chanced to charm 
His early boyhood’s inexperienced eye. 
With that the foe effectively to harm 
Incessant practising,—from archery 
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He must abstain the ponderous mace’s blow 
Who deals,—from mace and spear who bends the bow. 
* * * * 7 a 


“« When council and a general accord 
Are needed, this their never-changing use ; 
The chief caciques meet round the festive board, 
And revel in their chicha’s* maddening juice, 
Our wine that emulates; whatever lord 
Tidings that such assembly should produce 
First learns, despatches messengers around 


To all caciques who rule Araucan ground. 
* * * * * 


- 
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Then, in full senate the caciques arrayed, 
He who assembled them his motive states, 
The which by them considered well, and weighed, 
A remedy is sought ‘midst loud debates ; 
But once resolved, once a conclusion made, 
Whoe’er in judgment differs from his mates 
Thenceforth no more opposes their decree, 
Ruled by the will of the majority. 

If serious opposition there be not, 

Then to the baser and expectant crowd, 
Hov’ring athirst for tidings round the spot, 
Is the new ordinance proclaimed aloud : 
But should division, save by battle’s Jot 

Not to be reconciled ’twixt chieftains proud, 
Arise, that to the nation is made known, 


Whilst sounds their barb’rous music’s noisiest tone. 
* * * * 


” 
“ 
























This military senate’s chosen seat 
Embow’'red amidst a thousand forests lies, 

Where, most profusely, flow’rets fair and sweet 
Adorn the opeu glade with various dyes ; 

Where sometimes trees’ o’erhanging branches meet, 
Waved ‘gently by soft zephyr’s am’rous sighs, 
Where a pellucid, deep, and peaceful brook, 
Meandering, seeks the meadow’s furthest nook. 

* * * * * 

A race unknowing God or laws divine ; 

But him, Heav'n’s outcast Angel, they respect ; 

To him, the gift of prophecy assign, 

Incessant hymn his praise, profess his sect ; 

And, off’ring guilty worship at his shrine, 

Invoke his pow’r their wishes to effect ; 

Whate’er they from his oracle receive, 

Be’t good or ill, they faithfully believe. 


* A fermented and intoxicating beverage, found amongst almost all the tribes of 
South America. 
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“ The battle’s fate whenever they would try, 
Him they consult, with each unhallowed rite ; 
If he encourage not, however high 
For blood be their barbarian appetite, 
"Tis bridled; care there’s none of empe 
For which they seek not the accurst one’s might : 
Eponamon they call him, and bestow 
His name on such as reckless valour show.” 


The poet, after celebrating the successful resistance of Arauco 
and southern Chile to the powerful Incas of Peru, and their six 
years’ struggle against the Spaniards prior to their first submission, 
describes an assembly of the caciques, summoned to organize an 
insurrection against their foreign masters. They begin, according 
to established rule, by a banquet; and, when all are thoroughly 
heated by large draughts of chicha, a desperate quarrel, respecting 
the choice of a leader, occurs. Eight heroes are nearly coming to 
blows despite the efforts of their humbler or soberer comrades, but 
listen to the remonstrances of a wise old cacique, named Colocolo. 
This speech is esteemed by Voltaire Ercilla’s master-piece, and 
far superior to Nestor’s speech in the first book of the Iliad. It 
is undoubtedly good, and perhaps better calculated to allay the 
disputants’ angry passions than Nestor’s eulogies of his own wis- 
dom, and exaltation of the contemporaries of his youth above his 
actual auditors. Nevertheless, as there are parts of the Araucana 
which please us better than Colocolo’s eight stanzas of admonition, 
we shall translate only the last two, stating the substance of the 
first six. He renounces his own just claims to the station of 
general on account of his age; he praises all the candida.xs; 
reproves them for admitting emotions of pride whilst enslaved by 
the Spaniards; exhorts them to turn their rage against the com- 
mon enemy instead of individual rivals; and thus proceeds to the 
point in dispute :— 

** Alike ye all are powerful and brave ; 
Equality of birth, of ancestry, 
Of dignity and opulence, Heav’n gave 
To all, distributed impartially ; 
And every one to govern or to save 
A world, has questionless ability. 
Such office, proffered erst, ye did not prize, 
And thence our present miseries arise. 


“In your strong arms with perfect confidence 
I trust, to remedy each transient ill ; 
But first a sovereign chief, whose eminence 
May rule the war with unrestricted will, 
Must be selected. Our unbiassed sense 
To show—since equal all in valour, skill— 
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Be't he whose shoulders longest can support 
A massive beam.—To strength let us resort !"” 


This singular test of generalship is unanimously approved and 
adopted. “The candidates for sovereignty successively take upon 
their shoulders a tree, whose weight Ercilla fears to mention, 
bearing their load for various periods of time, from four to four- 
teen hours. Lincoya, the last, runs about with it for a day and a 
night, sinking the second day at noon. But, in the midst of his 
triumph, arrives Caupolican, the ablest, bravest, and best of Arau- 
canians. He carries the tree two days and two nights, flinging it 
away with a bound when the sun rises for the third time. All 
present exclaim that such shoulders are fit to bear the burthen of 
government; and we are now told that Colocolo had devised this 
whimsical trial in order to insure the election of Caupolican, the 
properest leader, as well as the strongest man amongst the caciques, 
but who had not reached the senate at the time of the altercation. 

Caupolican’s conduct of the war we shall not detail; but from 
the many battles, which constitute the greater part of the poem, 
we shall select some striking and interesting passages. Valdivia, 
the original conqueror and adelantado of Chile, being startled 
from a state of negligent security by tidings of the imsurrection, 
marches with a handful of men towards Arauco. A friendly 
Indian warns him that 20,000 armed Araucanians await him 
beyond the frontier. ‘The Spaniards are staggered at the news; 
but Valdivia, thinking it probably too !ate to ‘retreat, exclaims, 


* How, valiant cavaliers ! 
Can enemies unseen awake our fears >” 


“* Without more argument, his gallaut steed 
He spurred, and o’er the border led the way ; 
His troops, their limbs by one strong effort freed 
From terror’s chill, followed in close array. 
Onward they press.—The opening hills recede 
Spain’s chief Araucan fortress to display— 

Over the plain in scattered ruins lie, 
Those walls that seemed destruction to defy! 


** Valdivia, checking his impetuous course, 
Cried, ‘ Spaniards ! Constancy’s own favourite race ! 
Fall'n is the castle, in whose massive force, 
My hopes had found their dearest resting-place ; 
The foe, whose treachery of this chief resource 
Has robbed us, on the desolated space 
Before us lies; more, wherefore, should I say? 
Battle alone to safety points the way!” 

*% * x 
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“« Danger and present death's convulsive rage 
Breed in our soldiers strength of such high strain, 
That fear begins the fury to assuage 
Of Araucanian bosoms ; from the plain 
With shame they fly, nor longer battle wage, 
Whilst shouts arise of ‘ Victory! Spain! Spain !" 
When checking Spanish joy, stern Destiny 
By wondrous means fulfils her fixed decree! 


“« The sou of a Cacique whom friendship’s bands 
Allied to Spain, had long in page’s post 
Attended on Valdivia, at his hands 
Receiving kindness ; in the Spanish host 
He came.—Strong passion suddenly expands 
His heart, beholding troops, his country’s boast, 
Forsake the field. With voice and port elate, 
Their valour thus he strives to animate. 


“« « Unhappy nation, whom blind terrors guide ! 
Oh, whither turn ye your bewildered breasts ; 
How many centuries’ honour and just pride 
Perish upon this field with all your gests ! 
Forfeiting what inviolate abide, 

Laws, customs, rights, your ancestors’ bequests. 
From free-born men, from sov'reigns feared by all, 
Ye into vassalage and slavery fall. 


“« * Ancestors and posterity ye stain, 
Inflicting on the gen’rous stock a wound 
Incurable, an everlasting pain, 
A shame whose perpetuity knows no bound. 
Observe your adversaries’ prowess wane ; 
Mark how their horses, late that spurn’d the ground, 
Now drooping pant for breath, whilst bathed all o'er 
Are their thick heaving flanks with sweat and gore.’ ” 
# * * * 


** «On memory imprint the words I breathe, 
Howe’er by loathsome terror ye’re distraught ; 
A deathless story to the world bequeath, 
Enslaved Arauco’s liberation wrought ! 
Return! reject not victory’s offered wreath, 
When fate propitious calls, and prompts high thought ! 
Or in your rapid flight an instant pause 
To see me singly perish in your cause !’ 


“ With that the youth a strong and weighty lance 
Against Valdivia brandishes on high : 
And, yet more from bewildering terror’s trance 
To rouse Arauco, rushes furiously 
Upon the Spaniards’ conquering advance ; 
So eagerly the heated stag will fly 
To plunge his body in the coolest stream, 
Attemp’ring thus the sun’s meridian beam. 
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“ One Spaniard his first stroke pierces right through, 
Then at another's middle rib he aims, 

And heavy though the weapon, aims so true, 

The point on the far side his force proclaims. 

He springs at all with fury ever new ; 

A soldier's thigh with such fierce blow he maims, 

The huge spear breaks, his hand still grasps the heft, 
Whilst quivering in the wound one half is left. 


** The fragment cast away, he from the ground 
Snatches a ponderous and dreadful mace, 
He wounds, he slaughters, strikes down all around, 
Suddenly clearing the encumbered space ; 
In him alone the battle’s rage is found, 
Turned all ‘gainst him the Spaniards leave the chase ; 
But he so lightly moves, now here now there, 
That in his stead they wound the empty air. 


*« Of whom was ever such stupendous deed, 
Or heard, or read, in ancient history, 
As from the victor’s party to secede, 
Joining the vanquished even as they fly ? 
Or that barbarian boy at utmost need 
By his unaided valour’s energy, 
Should from the Christian army rend away 
A victory, guerdon of a hard-fought day >” 


This battle ends in the defeat and death of all the Spaniards. 
Caupolican pronounces a panegyric upon the ex-page Lautaro, 
ascribes the victory to him alone, appoints him his lieutenant, 
and with his own hands cuts his hair into the form denoting au- 
thority. Another great battle, that fills the fifth and sixth cantos, 
is fought in a mountainous position chosen by Lautaro, where 
the Spanish cavalry cannot act. He is attacked by Valdivia’s 
successor, Villagran, who has recourse to his artillery. 


** The quick and terrible artillery 
Now pours a fire impetuous and dread, 
Striking the Indian ranks incessantly, 
Strewing the ground with dying and with dead. 
Echoes the atmosphere afar, on high ; 
With smoke and flame is veiled the mountain’s head ; 
Earth seems to open ‘midst the noise and gloom, 
New Etnas bursting from her fateful womb. 
* * * 















* 















«* Him Araucanians infamous esteem, 
Who ‘mongst the latest at assaults appears ; 

This chief they note ;—hence foremost all would seem, 
E’en those most influenced by abject fears. 

They blench not at the cannon’s lightning gleam, 
That, ranks o'erthrowing, horrid openings clears ; 
MM 2 
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Though mangled limbs be piecemeal hurled on high, 
And headless trunks scattered around them lie. 


‘* Blind fear can nor disturb their constant mood, 
Nor their impetuous advance delay, 
But if one arm becomes the musket’s food, 
Th’ avenging sword they with the other sway ; 
Onward they rush, their pathway traced in blood, 
Till at the cannon’s mouth their course they stay : 
The balls forth vomited ere they can rise, 
Are stopped by Indian bodies rampart-wise. 


** Fierce rages the attack on either side, 
Nor is there pen or tongue of power to tell 
What flights of darts and balls earth's surface hide ; 
Or what tempestuous passions all impel ; 
Fire, smoke, the cannon’s roar, the changeful tide 
Of trampling feet, mixes with shriek and yell, 
Whilst nor by voice nor feature ’midst the throng, 
Is’t known to either army who belong. 

* * * * 


** Villagran holds the battle in suspense, 
Maintains each foot of ground, each sep’rate post ; 
Preventing every ill, his providence 
Through each division of bis little host 
Hurries him to and fro.—With practised sense 
Discharged the general’s duties, ‘tis his boast, 

A daring soldier, for renown athirst, 
In the most desperate perils to be first. 


** Torbo, enwrapt in blood, war's dread attire, 
Slaught’ring unsparingly the Christian bands 
He sees, and turns his horse with sudden ire, 
Firm grasps his lance, firm fixed in stirrup stands, 
And at his bosom aims with vengeance dire ; 
But anger such impetuous haste commands 
As foils his eager hand—th’ untimely blow 
Innocuous falls, missing the hated foe. 


** Pursuing his career, the unchecked steed 
Bursts fiercely through the hostile rabblement ; 
The wrathful Spaniard urges back his speed, 

To remedy his anger’s fault intent. 

He pierces Torbo’s quilted cotton weed 

And strong hide breast-plate with tremendous rent, 
And opens in his body wound so dread, 

His spirit in a lake of blood is shed.” 


Notwithstanding Villagran’s prowess, the Spaniards are so 
thoroughly routed, that they evacuate the strong town of La 
Concepcion, which is sacked by the Indians. ‘The Araucanian 
triumph is celebrated by the Gran Senado, the Great Senate of 
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Arauco, with military games, after which the Caciques deliberate 
upon the further conduct of the war. Both games and council 
are rendered scenes of disorder and bloodshed by the unbridled 
turbulence of these gallant but savage warriors, and peace is 
only kept or rather restored by the judicious interference some- 
times of the Araucanian Nestor, Colocolo, and sometimes of the 
youthful hero Lautaro. In the council, the strength of Santiago, 
or Mapocho, as Ercilla prefers calling the capital of Chile by its 
Indian name, is held to be the only obstacle to the complete 
expulsion of the Spaniards from South America, if not to the 
conquest of Spain. Lautaro offers to take Mapocho with 500 
men. His offer is accepted; he selects the boldest, but likewise 
the most unruly of his countrymen, and sets forth upon his expe- 
dition. With much skirmishing, violence, and outrage, Lautaro 
reaches the vicinity of Santiago, driving before him crowds of 
Indians, the faithful vassals of the Spaniards. ‘They carry to 
Santiago tidings of his approach, which are disbelieved. ‘The 
wary Villagran, however, sends a troop of horse to reconnoitre, 
who, beaten by Lautaro, return with information that he is 
building a fortress. ‘The adelantado now sends out a consider- 
able force under his kinsman, Pedro de Villagran, who encamps 
at some distance from the new fortress. Lautaro, after having 
undiscovered visited the Spanish camp in the night, alarms it by 
driving thither one of the horses taken in the last conflict, and by 
this insult, provokes the Spaniards to attack his fortress in the 
morning. The preparation Lautaro makes for their reception 
consists in issuing orders that no Araucanian shall pass the walls ; 
that the Spaniards shall be suffered to force the gates, and 
tempted to enter by the simulated flight of the garrison; and that 
so soon as all shall be withinside, the gates shall be closed, and 
the intruders assailed upon all points. The first part of the 


scheme is happily executed, and the Spaniards rush in with 
shouts of victory. 


* Relation of this contest were there none, 
Had th’ Araucanians waited patiently 
The end of what was prosp’rously begun, 
Closing their gates on their last enemy. 
But Spaniards entering as the fort were wou, 
O’erpowered their discipline and constancy ; 
Unseasonably their bursting fury gave 
The signal that recalled the flying brave. 


“e 


As running courser, whose keen scent perceives 
The mares far lingering on their way behind, 
In absence’ jealousy who neighs and grieves, 
(His every eager sense backward inclined,) 
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Slackens the fleet career the air that cleaves, 
His ears reverting ; and if he may find 

His rider willing to retrace the ground, 

Turns, ere command be given, with glad bound. 


‘* The Indians thus with every shew of fear, 
(A fear they but affect,) urging their flight, 
Arrest their rapid footsteps when they hear 
The welcome signal to renew the fight, 
Brandishing ’gainst the Spaniards sword and spear 
That seemed but now surrendered to their might. 
With such wild fury turning they engage, 
Earth trembles at the horrid sounds of rage. 


“* As when in placid sea soft curling waves 
Easily zephyr’s gentlest breath obey, 
If sudden from opposing quarter raves 
A furious wind, with unresisted sway 
That tears the sand from Ocean's deepest caves 
Whirling it upwards to the light of day, 
The high swoll’n billows change their former course, 
And roll obedient to the tempest’s force. 


‘* So fared our countrymen, who heedlessly 
Pursuing, as they thought, assured success, 
Were in the fulness of victorious glee 
Confounded by this tempest’s suddenness. 
Backward they trace the path late trod so free, 
But leisurely, as when no dangers press ; 
Striving by heroism to countervail 
The vantage of the numbers that assail. 

‘* But as some mighty river far renowned, 
Bursting the banks that should confine its pride 
Over unwonted channels, spreads around, 

And whilst thus triumphs its ungoverned tide 
O’erthrows trees firmest rooted in the ground, 
Bearing down all that dares its rage abide ; 
Even deep-buried rocks the water's force, 
Uprending, hurries down its furious course. 

‘* With such impetuous violence of mood 
Upon the Spaniards bursts the Indian band ; 
Against the headlong sweeping of the flood 
Resistance profits nought, no pow'r may stand ; 
They're driven by the torrent many a rood 
Beyond the fortress gates, that wide expand 
For their departure ; fear of instant death 
Smoothing all obstacles, gives strength and breath. 


‘‘ More hastily, with yet more nimble feet 
Than lately at their entrance they displayed, 
Enuveloped in a cloud of dust, retreat 
The Spaniards, clearing wall and palisade ; 
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The Araucanians their pursuers fleet, 
Mingle amidst their ranks, now disarrayed ; 
Confused the nations on each other throng 
On blow redoubling ever blow more strong.” 


Lautaro alone does not join in this pursuit. Indignant at the 
disobedience of his people, he recalls and informs them that his 
schemes and hopes are marred, at the moment of success, by their 
misconduct; that Mapocho, which with their number it were 
idle to attempt by open force, can only be taken by stratagem, 
and that it will now be requisite to retreat, in order to revive the 
arrogant confidence of the Spaniards. He does retreat accord- 
ingly, and again fortifies himself in a strong position; but un- 
luckily trusts the security of one side to a supposed impassable 
mountain. An unsuspected path across this mountain is disco- 
vered to Villagran by a treacherous Indian, and the Spanish 
army traverses it during the night. 


** At length the darkness and the heavy air 
Were tempered by the sun’s approaching ray ; 
The sentinels, arranged with martial care, 
Saluted from afar the new-born day ; 

And, as came safety with the morning fair, 
Sought their allotted beds.—Then sudden lay 
The Indian fortress hushed in silence deep, 
Buried its garrison in wine and sleep. 


And now the fresh and cheerful hour arrives 
When with the growing brightness of the morn 
Obscurity no longer vainly strives, 
But, tow'rds the west withdrawing, shrinks forlorn ; 
When Clytia from her nightly swoon revives, 
Turns to the east, that glowing hues adorn, 
Her face, and joys to see the shades of night, 
And stars fly Delphic Phoebus’ reddening light.” 
The Spaniards now attack. The Araucanians, undaunted by 
their exposed condition, being divested for sleep of all defensive 
armour, 
“‘ From heavy slumber suddenly awake, 
And, to their wonted energy restored, 
This grasps his bow, that seizes a sharp stake, 
A fire-brand one, and one his proper sword, 
Another’s weapon this ; those for the sake 
Of speed, if nought the instant may afford, 
Rush out unarmed to meet the enemy, 
On fists and teeth contented to rely. 
Lautaro at that season, as was told, 
His fair Guacolda soothed with fond discourse ; 
Now, tenderly encouraging consoled ; 
Now, for distrust of her defender’s force 
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Reproved her. But not thus might be controlled 
The fears of which his valour was the source. 
These tender quarrels, breathing all love’s charm, 
Were broken by the trumpet’s rude alarm. 


Hurries not with such keen activity 

The avaricious wretch, whose spirit dwells 
Ever amidst his wealth, if he descry 

Symptom of plunderer near his treasure cells ; 
Nor tender mother at her infant’s cry, 

When dread of rav’nous beast her haste impels, 
Springs to his succour with such eager bound 
As sprang Lautaro at that trumpet sound. 


Instantly twisting round his arm a cloak, 

With naked weapon and as naked breast 

Forth rushed he ;— waiting not, so rudely broke 
This fierce alarm on unsuspecting rest, 

To gird on armour. With inhuman stroke 
Mutable Fortune, thou, whate’er has blest 
Man’s efforts through long years of toil and joy, 
Wilt often in one cruel hour destroy ! 


Four hundred Indian friends, who thither hied 
Their Christian lords to aid against all foes, 
Assailed the fortress on the further side ; 

With strong and practised hands their painted bows 
Incessantly and vigorously they plied ; 

Their shafts flew thickly—horrid death-shrieks rose— 
And as Lautaro burst amidst the fray 

A fatal arrow met him on his way. 

Through his left side (Oh ruthless destiny !) 

The cruel arrow so directly went 

It pierced the heart most daring, constant, high, 
That ever was in human bosom pent. 

Death’s self exulted in such archery, 

From one sole blow beholding such event ; 

And, stealing from the homicide his fame, 
Mankind to death ascribed the fatal aim.” 

In this conflict all the Araucanians present fall, save one, who 
being wounded had concealed himself. The survivor is so over- 
whelmed with shame at his own baseness, that after the departure 
of the conquerors he kills himself, expressing his fear that even his 
death-wound may betray the imbecility of his arm. 

Having now lost our favourite hero, Lautaro, we shall pass 
over the subsequent battles, merely stating that they uniformly 
prove unfavourable to the Araucanians. Indeed, we are not 
without fear that we may be thought to have already been over- 
liberal of them, But they are generally esteemed our chivalrous 
bard’s forte, and we can assure our readers that we have spared 
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them a prodigious quantity of mangled limbs, scattered brains, 
bowels entangling the feet of their lawful proprietors, and such 
other unpleasing images from the battle-field, which give some- 
what too much of reality to Ercilla’s descriptions. We shall now 
join Don Alonzo on board the fleet, that conveyed him, with part 
of Don Garcia de Mendoza’s corps d’armée, from Lima to Chile. 
In the course of the voyage the fleet encounters a storm, de- 
with the spirit to be expected from a poet who had 
its terrors. We extract some of the stanzas, although in 
order to attempt giving an idea of the lively manner in which 
Ercilla has introduced nautical terms into heroic verse, we must 
occasionally deviate from our accustomed fidelity, rather imitating 
than translating. 


Now bursts with sudden violence the gale. 

Earth sudden rocks convulsively and fast ; 
Labours our ship, caught under press of sail, 

And menaces to break her solid mast. 

The pilot, when he sees the storm prevail, 
Springs forward, shouting loud with looks aghast, 
‘ Slacken the ropes there!—Slack away! Alack, 
The gale blows heavily! Slack quickly !—Slack ! 
The roaring of the sea, the boist’rous wind, 

The clamour, uproar, vows confused and rash, 
Untimely night, closing in darkness blind 

Of black and sultry clouds, the lightning’s flash, 
The thunder’s awful rolling, all combined 

With pilots’ shouts, and many a frightful crash, 
Produced a sound, a harmony so dire, 

It seemed the world itself should now expire. 


* * * * * * 





Roars the tormented sea, open the skies, 
The haughty wind groans whilst it fiercer raves ; 
Sudden the waters in a mountain rise 

Above the clouds, and on the ship that braves 


Their wrath, pour thundering down—submerged she lies, 


A fearful moment's space, beneath the waves : 

The crew, amidst their fears, with gasping breath, 
Deemed in salt water’s stead they swallowed death. 
But, by the clemency of Providence,— 

As, rising through the sea, some mighty whale 
Masters the angry surges’ violence, 

Spouts them in showers against the vexing gale, 
And lifts to sight his back’s broad eminence, 
Whilst in wide circles round the waters quail,— 
So from beneath the ocean rose once more 


Our vessel, from whose sides two torrents pour 
* . * * * 


* 
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“ Now, Eolus,—by chance if it befell, 

Or through compassion for Castilian woes, 
Recalled fierce Boreas, and, lest he rebel, 
Would safely in his prison cave enclose. 
The door he opened ; in the self-same cell 
Lay Zephyr * unobserved, who instant rose, 
Marked his advantage as the bolts withdrew, 
And through the opening portal sudden flew. 
Then with unlessening rapidity, 
Seizing on lurid cloud and fleecy rack, 
He bursts on the already troubled sea, 
Spreads o'er the midnight gloom a shade more black , 
The billows, from the northern blast that flee, 
Assaults with irresistible attack, 
Whirls them in boiling eddies from their course, 
And angry ocean stirs with doubled force. 

x ¥ * * * * 


The vessel, beaten by the sea and gale, 

Now on a mountain-ridge of water rides, 

With keel exposed, now her top-gallant sail 

Dips in the threatening waves, against her sides, 
Over her deck that break. Of what avail, 

‘The beating of such storm whilst she abides, 

Is pilot’s skill? Now a yet fiercer squall 

Half opens to the sea her strongest wall. 

The crew and passengers wild clamours raise, 
Deeming inevitable ruin near ; 

Upon the pilot anxiously all gaze, 

Who knows not what to order, stunned by fear. 
Then, ‘midst the terrors that all bosoms craze, 
Sound opposite commands.—‘ The ship to veer !’ 
Some shout ; some, ‘ Make for land !’ some, ‘ Stand to sea !’ 
Some, ‘ Starboard !’ some, ‘ Port th’ helm!’ some, ‘ Helm a lee !' 
The danger grows ; the terror, loud uproar, 

And wild confusion with the danger grow ; 

All rush in frenzy, these the sails to low’r, 

Those seek the boat, whilst overboard some throw 
Cask, plank, or spar, as other hope were o’er ; 
Here rings the hammer’s, there the hatchet’s blow ; 
Whilst dash the surges ‘gainst a neighb’ring rock, 
Flinging white foam to heav’n from every shock.” 


The old Scotch saying, “ his bark is waur than his bite,” holds 
good of this formidable tempest. No harm is done; the troops 
land in the bay of La Concepcion, and commence hostilities. We 
shall now introduce to our readers the beginning of that Epopeean 


* We were startled, as our readers will probably be, at this picture of Zephyr, but 
apprehend the poet simply means to say the wind changed from north to west. 
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marvellous with which Ercilla, notwithstanding his modest profes- 
writing mere history, has thought proper to adorn his 
The scene is a Spanish fortress, which Caupolican designs 
to surprise by night. 


« That very night I, in unquiet mood, 


Found not upon my couch an instant’s rest, 
Whether impending danger stirred my blood, 
Or the desire, ev’n then that filled my breast, 
To sing the wondrous scenes ’midst which | stood— 
Thus wakeful, and by phantasy possessed, 
Tired memory 1 hastened to unload, 

Writing down verses as my numbers flowed. 
Amidst the solemn silence of dark night, 
Whilst round men’s busy bum in sleep was lost, 
As thus alone I sat, intent to write, 
Unlooked-for accidents my purpose crossed ; 

A sudden darkness fell upon my sight, 

My joints were stiffened by a numbing frost ; 

I strove in vain my senses to recal, 

And from my failing hand the pen let fall. 


* * * * * + 














These tortures leave my frame, when they subside, 
Exhausted as by lengthened malady, 

Sighs ease my heurt, the lids, long staring wide, 
Drop heavily on either weary eye, 

And slumber’s balmy influences glide 

O’er each relaxing limb and faculty ; 

Whilst life and sensibility remain, 

Retired within the nobler part, the brain. 

Scarce to delicious slumber and repose 

Was my debilitated frame resigned, 

When such tremendous noises sudden rose 

As might have boded ruin to mankind : 

With haughty port, and glance where fury glows, 
Appeared before the couch where I reclined 

A woman, in whose person, height, and mien, 
The terrible Bellona’s self was seen. 


In female garb from foot to girdle dight, 
Upwards, from girdle unto head, she wore 

A suit of scaly armour, burnished bright, 

A sabre by her side; her left arm bore 

A shield, a spear was brandished in her right ; 
Around her pressed the Furies dripping gore ; 
Her aspect fierce, and dark-red cheek expressed 
The martial ardour that inflamed her breast.” 


This terrific goddess informs the warlike poet that his zeal in 
recording heroic | feats induces her to show him wars of more cele- 
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brity than those in which he is engaged, and also to enable him to 
adorn his verses with loves and ladies. For this purpose she 
places him upon a pyramidical hill, whence he beholds the storm- 
ing of St. Quentin in Flanders. When the town is taken he per- 
ceives by his side, instead of Bellona, a venerable dame in white. 
This personage, whom, from the way in which she is subsequently 
mentioned, we suspect to be Reason, explains to him the European 
politics of the sixteenth century, and foretells the triumphs of 
Philip IT.’s long reign; pausing, however, at the celebrated battle 
of Lepanto, for an account of which she refers him to an Indian 
magician named Fiton, giving minute directions for finding his 
abode. She then shows him a paradisiacal garden in Spain full 
of beautiful ladies, but he has scarcely time to fall in love with a 
damsel, at whose feet is a label bearing the name, Donna Maria 
de Bazan—afterwards his wife—when the sound of the Arauca- 
nian assault arouses him from his dream. 

This assault, after much hard fighting, is repulsed; and we 
now have the benefit of Bellona’s hint to the poet about adorning 
his verse with loves and ladies. We should gladly follow his 
example, and insert the tender episode ; but, truth to tell, we do 
not like Ercilla’s loves and ladies so well as his Araucanian heroes. 
We shall, however, give the jet of the story, and its introduction, 
which the author’s personal intervention renders lively. Don 
Alonzo mounts guard without the walls the night after the attack, 
and is alarmed upon his watch by a noise amongst the dead 
bodies. He creeps cautiously forward, discovers a dark form 
moving upon all fours, invokes the aid of heaven, and rushes, 


sword in hand, against the indistinct object, which also rising up, 
humbly says : 


“* My lord, my lord, I for compassion sue, 
A woman I, who never injured you. 


“e 


If that mine anguish, my disastrous fate 

May not with tender pity touch your mind, 

But, that your blood-stained sword and rancorous hate, 
Transgress the limits to their rage assigned, 

What honor from such deed can you await ? 

When wrathful Heav’n shall publish to mankind 

That ’gainst a wretched widow was displayed, 

Amidst her woes, the terrors of your blade. 


Then, gentle sir, if for your happiness, 

Or your unhappiness, (alas! ‘twas mine !) 
You ever knew what ‘twas with fond excess 
Of passion to adore a form divine, 

Suffer me, from amidst the corses’ press, 
To take the consort for whose loss I pine, 
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And lay him in the grave!—Who dares deny 
Just pray’rs, incurs injustice’ infamy. 

“ Oh hinder not a pious diligence, 
By war the most implacable allowed ! 
To urge ev'n rights with ruthless violence 
Would seem the act of tyranny avowed.— 
Let my sad soul its body* bear from hence, 
Then be my head beneath your sabre bowed, 
For grief has driven me to such extreme, 
That life more terrible than death I deem. 


“* What further evil should I apprehend ? 
What joy desire, unless to die unknown ? 
Swift may my sorrows find their destined end, 
Since from my best-beloved life’s breath has flown. 
For if our clasping forms in death to blend 
Unkindly Heaven denies, in grief alone 
Here keeping me, no persecution’s might 
Can stay my soul from following his soul's flight.” 


The poet’s heart is touched, and he requests the sad widow to 
tell him her story. She complies rather more circumstantially 
than might seem consistent with her state of mind, and the love- 
making she describes is, to our fancy, rather Spanish than Arau- 
canian. Ercilla helps her to find the body, and escorts her with it 
to a place of safety. 

We shall now extract a scene of Araucanian bravery, more 
successfully painted than Tegualda, the widow’s “ wooing course.” 
A desperate and bloody battle, gained by the Spaniafds, leaves 
them a young Araucanian prisoner, named Galvarino, whose 
hands they resolve to cut off, in hopes of thus striking his coun- 
trymen with terror. 

‘* T stood beside, and marked him as he laid 
Upon a broken branch his good right hand ; 
*T was ruthlessly lopped off with trenchant blade— 
With chearful count'nance, waiting not command, 
He raised the left—it fell. No pain betrayed 
By brow or eye-lid, to the mortal brand 
His neck he offered, bending back his head, 
As in contempt of cruelty most dread. 


‘ Cut, cut this throat,’ he spoke in high disdain, 

‘ Ever athirst for your detested blood ; 

I fear not death, nor can your torture’s pain 
Disturb my spirit’s settled hardihood. 

Nor to have mangled me believe your gain 

Or our much damage. Curb your boastful mood! 
Abundant arms Arauco can afford, 





* The reader will observe it is her husband’s body the widow thus designates. 
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“ «Tf hoping thus advantage may be got, 
My being, useless now, you would prolong, 
In your despite I'll die upon the spot ! 
For if you will my life, my will more strong 
Shall work my death ; blissful enough my lot 
If dying thus in aught avenge my wrong. 
If only by my death I can annoy, 
To die for your annoyance be my joy!’ 
Thus, contumacious, bold, and insolent, 
Death to provoke he outraged all around ; 
And obstinately on destruction bent 
He flung him down upon th’ ensanguined ground, 
And weltering in his blood, solely intent 
To shake existence off, each recent wound 
With his own teeth impatiently he tore, 
And drew from either stump new floods of gore. 


Whilst thus his death-wound to achieve he toils, 
And pity in our bosoms tempers rage, 

A luckless slave, laden with Indian spoils, 

He sees approaching his disaster’s stage ; 

And as the deadly serpent from his coils 

Darts on the prey doomed hunger to assuage, 

So on the victim whom ill fortune brings 
Within his reach, resistlessly he springs. 

The wretched slave, with clinging arms and feet 
Entangled, on the humid earth is thrown ; 

And now the horrid stumps, still bleeding, beat 
Eyes, nostrils, mouth, stifling in blood each groan ; 
Now with his teeth he gnaws his horrid treat, 
Rending away the flesh, baring the bone, 

And hardly we succeed, howe’er we strive, 

In rescuing the victim still alive. 


Audaciously upspringing from the ground, 

Then thus the devilish barbarian spoke : 

* Since still of blood and vigor I have found 
Enough, the Christians’ anger to provoke, 

Life, though abhorred, I will retain, till crowned 
With vengeance, till repaid each bloody stroke ; 
And, handless as I am, I shall not fail 

Of means that to my vengeance may avail. 


‘ Remain, accursed as ye are, remain ! 
Dreading in me your most inveterate foe ; 
Zealous, solicitous to work your bane, 

Who solace, save your ruin, none can know. 
My powers of injuring shall soon constrain 
Repentance that ye dealt not my death blow.’ 
This said, and more of bitterer offence, 

As lightly as the wind, he parted thence.” 


Galvarino never pauses in his career, it should seem, till he 


ce 
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stands before the Inclito (renowned) Senado, which he finds dis- 
posed to treat; but, by his eloquence, and the display of his 
mangled arms, impels to resolve upon “ war to the knife.” Gal- 
varino faints from exhaustion ere the resolution is taken, but re- 
covers to animate and exasperate his countrymen by the same 
means during the next battle. It is in consequence desperately 
contested, though at last gained by the Spaniards, chiefly through 
the personal prowess of our warrior-poet. ‘Twelve caciques are 
selected from amongst the prisoners to be hanged, the cutting off 
of hands having proved ineffectual to inspire terror. 


** I at the fatal moment reached the place, 
And, by the cruel sentence deeply grieved, 
For one at least warmly entreated grace, 
Saying, he as a friend had been received. 
But he, whilst indignation flushed his face, 
Displayed two mangled arms of hands bereaved, 
That hitherto his mantle had concealed, 
And thus his name and injuries revealed. 
* * * * * 


Fearless, perchance rejoiced death to provoke, 
He glared on all around, and fiercely spoke : 


* Oh race abhorred, perfidious and accurst ! 
Most undeserving this day’s victory, 

Slake in my blood your still insatiate thirst ! 
For howsoever changeful destiny, 

Exalting now the best and now the worst, 
O’erthrow Arauco’s ancient sovereignty, 
Conquered we will not be, though haply slain, 
Nor shall our free-born souls endure the chain. 


‘ Believe not that from death we would recoil ! 
On death alone our hopes henceforth repose, 
Through loathed existence if we longer toil, 
"Tis to wreak heavier vengeance on our foes. 
Designs so just if destiny should foil, 
Whilst swords are ours, our confidence still glows. 
Those, turned against ourselves, shall guard our fame, 
From life bestowed by you—your pride, our shame.’ ” 
* + * * * 
"Twas thus the arrogant barbarian sought, 
With gallant bearing and insulting word, 
To rid him of a life with sorrow fraught, 
And move us to inflict a death deferred 
Against his will. In this his generous thought 
Persisting, with his taunts our wrath he stirred, 
Till I, who long resisting fain had saved, 
Vanquished, abandoned him to those he braved.” 
¥ * * * . 


ce 
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‘¢ When not an executioner was found, 
For none amongst us had been taught such trade, 
A way whose marv'llous strangeness must resound 
Throughout the wondering world was next essayed : 
To each one of those twelve Caciques renowned 
A cord was given, each, as in scorn, was prayed 
At his own pleasure to select a tree 
On which to hang himself, unforced and free. 


Not more impetuously, when trumpets call, 

To the assault the practised warrior springs, 

And scaling eagerly the hostile wall 

To ladder or projecting buttress clings, 

Than those Caciques, abhorring foreign thrall, 
Ascend the tallest trees as borne by wings : 

They reach the topmost boughs, and fastened there 
By their own hands, hang lifeless in the air. 


But than his fellows one less resolute, 

Repenting somewhat of his nimbleness, 

Paused suddenly, and turning round made suit 
For leave his feelings briefly to express. 

"Twas granted, and in expectation mute 

Whilst all stood listening, with disturbed address, 
Endeavouring Christian clemency to wake, 

He thus in lowly contrite accents spake : 


“* € Unconquerable and most valiant race, 
Displaying of all virtues the extreme ; 
Know, a Cacique am I, my line who trace 
To heroes Araucanians most esteem ; 
And I the last, whom kin nor offspring grace— 
All swept away by war's destructive stream. 
A line so honored since my death would end, 
To me your gracious clemency extend.’ 


“ More he had added,—but, impatiently, 
Fierce Galvarino, with disdainful brow, 
Who heard his comrade sue for clemency, 
Thus interrupted his discourse: ‘ Oh thou, 
Of an illustrious line base progeny ! 

Dares thy pusillanimity avow 
Such sentiments? Can fear of death so stir 
Thy spirit, that dishonor thou'lt incur ? 


‘ Dastardly traitor! In degraded state 

Is’t possible thou rather wouldst prolong, 

By some sad years, thy wretched being’s date, 
Than resolutely die like warrior strong ! 

What renders bearable the hardest fate, 

Save that death closes the career of wrong ? 
Can even meanness forfeit such relief? 

The only certain remedy for grief !’ 


ce 


“ec 
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“* Scarcely the generous Cacique endures 


To hear this admonition to the close, 

Ere he, repentant, round his neck secures 

The cord, and from a branch his body throws ; 
Bold Galvarino following, assures 

O’er death his triumph as o’er other foes : 

And the old oaks, on this eventful year, 
Loaded with new and wondrous fruit appear.” 


We have thought proper to unite Galvarino’s two adventures, 
divided in the poem, by the discovery of the magician Fiton, to 
which we now revert. Ercilla, being sent out upon a reconnois- 
sance, comes to a plain, 


“* Bounded by hills upon the further side, 


‘ 


This 


€ 


Up whose steep brow winded a narrow way ; 

An Indian there I saw, by age half dried ; 

Each breath of wind appeared his form to sway, 
That fleshless, large, bent, vaulted and decayed, 
Seemed as of twisted tree-roots it were made. 


I, startled at the feebleness and size 

Of this sad image of decrepid age, 

My succour proffered him in courteous guise, 
And would have questioned his experience sage: 
But not so lightly, in her terror, flies 

The timid doe from chasing staghounds’ rage, 
As that precipitous acclivity 

The ancient Indian climbed at sight of me. 


Astonished at his flight, without more thought 
impatiently I spurred my generous steed 

To follow, and half deemed already caught 
That strange old man, whatever were his speed. 
But from my sight he vanished, whom I sought, 
Seeming the wind in swiftness to exceed. 

Aud I, who might his course no longer trace, 
Abandoned, most reluctantly, the chase. 

I found myself upon a mountain’s brow, 

Down which two unfrequented pathways led, 
Where Rauco's waters a deep channel plough, 
Press'd by two jutting rocks in narrow bed ; 
Beneath my feet waved many a leafy bough, 
Reared many a stately tree its tufted head; 
There, by the stream, I saw a gentle fawn 
Tasting the dewy verdure of a lawn.” 


was the very guide to Fiton’s abode promised in the 


vision, and Ercilla makes for the fawn. It flies like the old In- 
dian, but in the end leads him to another old Indian, who proves 


to be the nephew of the magician, and agrees to conduct Ercilla 
to his abode. 
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‘* Then, rising from our pleasant seats, I tied 
My weary steed securely by the rein, 
And hastily, by Guaticolo’s side, 
I trod a narrow and intricate lane ; 
Along this path a weary while we hied, 
Till in a horrid forest we remain, 
Where never had the sun’s meridian beams 
Gilt the o’ershadowed earth with chequered gleams. 


“ There we beheld a juttying caverned rock, 
So thick with shrubs, trees, branches covered o'er, 
As though they should the narrow passage block, 
That led, far inwards, to a little door, 
Where heads of sav age beasts the courage shock. 
"Twas open, as inviting to explore ;— 
Swift through that open door the stout old man 
Darted, and dragged me with him as he ran. 


“ 


An hundred paces full we onwards past, 
Whilst some alarm upon my spirits clung, 
Then rested ia a vaulted cave at last, 

Where a perpetual light strange lustre flung. 
Around me many an anxious look I cast ; 

On shelves, against the sides in order hung, 
Stood countless vases, bearing each a name, 
Of unguent, essence, herb, unknown to fame. 


Here we beheld prepared the lynx’s eyes, 
That with unequalled virtues are endued, 

If in due season be secured the prize ; 

The basilisk’s, with poisonous force imbued ; 
The foam of dog, that from the water flies, 
Convulsed and raging in his frenzied mood ; 
The marrow of the cencris, born and bred 
In Lybia’s burning sands and desarts dread. 


The blood of red-haired men in fury rife ; 

The flesh of infant whom the leech’s art, 

By ways unknown to Nature, called to life; 

Of loathsome harpy’s wing a broken part ; 

The seps’ envenom’d tooth, more sharp than knife, 
Pierced through and through the marv'llous griffin’s heart ; 
The fish that stays a vessel's course, and braves, 

By power superior, stormy winds and waves.” 


This, though but a small portion of the contents of Fiton’s 
magical laboratory, may satisfy the reader. ‘The wizard himself 
proves to be the light-footed old runaway; and being put into 
wondrous good humour by learning how widely his. fame had 


spread, he leads the poet into another room, too costly to be de- 
scribed by human tongue. 
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“* With flags of chrystalline transparency, 
Most skilfully disposed, was paved the floor, 
Whence tints opposed and mingled, to the eye 
Of various works and aspects offered store; 
Above, a vaulted and diaphanous sky 
With countless sparkling gems was starred ali o’er ; 
That, dazzling with their lustre human sight, 
Gave the vast chamber chearfulness and light. 


Supported upon pedestals of gold, 

An hundred images were placed around, 
Where Art to life does such resemblance hold, 
The deaf would deem they uttered vocal sound. 
Upon the intervening walls were told, 

By sculptor’s art their actions most renowned, 
Displaying their transcendent excellence 

In letters, arms, virtue, and continence. 

The middle point of this vast chamber’s space, 
That measured half a mile from side to side, 
Was a gigantic apple’s wondrous place ; 

Of art abstruse the miracle and pride. 

"Twas folded in a sphere of light’s embrace, 
And both, unpropped, in ambient air abide ; 
The lucid sphere, and globe within compressed, 
Self-poised, on their own centre seem to rest.” 


This apple reflects whatever passes in the world, and that 
sometimes, though with more difficulty, and in a somewhat Irish 
fashion, beforehand. In this way Don Alonzo now beholds, 
represented upon its surface, the Turkish and Christian fleets 
engaged at Lepanto, and every operation of the battle. Upon a 
subsequent occasion the magician, whom he casually meets, gives 
him a lesson of geography upon it, but so dully, that we could 
not conceive why Ercilla had incumbered his lay with such an 
enumeration of names of countries and towns, till it occurred to 
us that he might possibly think himself bound, in common civility, 
to pay Camoens, the original inventor of this fac-simile of the 
habitable globe, the continent of not omitting the only use 
which he had made of it in his Os Lustapas.* 

Our tuneful cavalier seems to have been a stout warrior and 
active officer, judging less from any auto-panegyrics than from the 
constant employment he appears to have had ;—he represents 
himself as despatched upon one mission after another—now to 
reconnoitre the enemy—now to explore distant and undiscovered 
regions—now to obtain provisions—now to escort such provisions 
to the fortresses most in need of them. We have no room to 


“ce 


<¢ 





* Os Lusiadas was published in 1572; the second and third parts of La Araucana not 
before 1578 and 1590. 
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dwell upon these expeditions, but cannot quite omit an adventure 
he meets with upon one of them, inasmuch as it both exhibits the 
author in an amiable light, and is a solitary instance of a happy 
conclusion. Don Alonzo is in advance of his party exploring the 
country, when he meets with a beautiful young Indian, Glaura, 
who, at his request, tells him her whole history, ending with her 
having been separated from her husband, Cariolan, in a late 
skirmish with the Spaniards. 


“ The young and beautiful unfortunate 
Had scarcely told the story of her woes, 
When a strong Indian troop that lay in wait, 
Ambushed on either hand, suddenly rose, 
And with loud shouts, harbingers of my fate, 
Seized both the valley’s issues, to oppose 
My passage; ever rising more and more, 
As though the very grass barbarians bore. 
At that eventful moment came a slave, 
Captured in recent battle by my sword, 
Exclaiming,—‘ I, who know the ground, can save ! 
Betake you to the river, good my lord ; 
"Twere phrenzy should you even think to brave 
The throngs with which the mountain sides are stored, 
But on my faith implicitly rely, 
And, for your safety, you shall see me die!’ 
As tow’rds the generous youth I turned my face, 
Courteously his kind offer to accept, 
Glaura I saw rush past with frantic pace, 
Loud shrieking, whilst upon his neck she leapt, 
‘ What dol see! My husband I embrace, 
And disbelieve it! Thou, whose death | wept! 
Can I be waking ?—Is it but a dream ? 
Such happiness I dare not certain deem !’ 
I, all astonished at this accident, 
And joyful as astonished at such change, 
Seeing fair Glaura’s desolate lament 
End in prosperity unhoped as strange, 
But pressed for time, my thoughts upon th’ event 
In gratulations duly to arrange, 
Said, ‘ Fare ye well, my friends ; receive from me 
All I can offer you, your liberty !’ 

With these words our poet gallops off by the path Cariolan had 
indicated, leaving the reunited pair to join their countrymen. As 
further evidence of the kindly feelings which should naturally 
dwell in the poetical spirit, we must extract from the manifold, 
and often trite moral reflections, with which Ercilla opens every 


canto, a stanza upon the conduct of the Spaniards towards the 
native Americans. 
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“ The seas of blood in these new countries spilt, 
If that my judgment be in aught of worth, 
Have hopes o’erthrown on conquest that were built, 
Drowning the harvests of this golden earth. 
For Spanish inhumanity and guilt, 
Transgressing all the laws of war, gave birth 
To such atrocities as ne’er before 
Deluged a conquered land with native gore.” 

_ But we must hasten to the catastrophe of Caupolican. The 
victories of the Spaniards produce a complete discomfiture and 
temporary dispersion of the Araucanians, the caciques seeking 
safety in concealment. Caupolican’s retreat, long undiscoverable 
by the Spaniards, is at length betrayed to them, and a party is 
sent to surprise him. 


“« The sentry on the mountain’s brow, aware 
Too late of coming Spaniards, loudly gave 
In shouts th’ appointed signal, to prepare 
For foes his mighty chief, secure as brave, 
Whom, hurrying on, our men hoped in his lair, 
Incautious, to surprise and thus enslave. 
Sudden the cottage-door was open thrown, 
Through which the bold barbarian would have flown. 


But when he saw cut off all chance of flight, 

And marked what present ills o’er him impend, 

A steei-edged battle-axe, deadly in fight, 

With which to clear the road he thought to wend, 
He swung on high, that gaining weight from height, 
‘The more destructively it might descend ; 

When, as it fell, a jutting beam of wood 

Received the weapon’s point—unarmed he stood. 

A soldier, whose impetuosity 

Had past his fellows urged him, reached the door, 
And in the naked arm, still held on high, 

Deep plunged his sword through muscle, flesh, and gore. 
The Indian then, desperate of remedy, 

Slowly withdrawing, from defence forbore ; 

And bade his followers surrender strait, 

Nor, by resistance vain, provoke their fate.” 

Caupolican, when brought to the Spanish fortress, is condemned 
to be impaled, and then shot to death with arrows; nor does his 
embracing Christianity procure any mitigation of this unjust and 
flagitious sentence. Immediately after his baptism he is led forth 
to execution. 

“* Dishevelled, half unclothed, on foot, unshod, 
He went, two heavy chains dragging along ; 
About his neck a rope, which, as be trod, 

The hangman pulled by its huge knotted thong. 
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Armed troops secured him near ; the verdant sod, 
Far round, was hidden by the nieaner throng, 
Who gazed on this sad spectacle with awe, 

And, gazing, disbelieved ev'n what they saw. 


“* Now to the scaffold the cacique is led, 
A bowshot distant from the town that lies, 
Raised half a lance’s length, its sight of dread 
Presenting openly to all men’s eyes. 
With energy accustomed, measured tread, 
And cheer unaltered from his wonted guise, 
The fatal steps lightly he mounts, as he 
Should but from weary prison be set free. 

* * * + * 

“« Then, unconstrained of any, tow’rds the stake 
(Dire instrument of his atrocious doom !) 
He goes with aspect calm, seeming to make 
A trifle of the agonies to come. 
And, ‘ Since my destiny,’ unmoved he spake, 
‘ For me appoints this passage to the tomb, 
Freely I travel it.—’T will soon be past, 
No evil can o’erpow’r if ’t be the last.’ 


“* But now the executioner drew near, 
A sable African, meanly attired, 
Whom, when the proud barbarian saw appear, 
To deal that death so recently desired, 
‘Though hitherto, with soul and count’nance clear, 
All wrongs and ills against him that conspired 
He had endured, this insult he disdained 
To bear, albeit the last, and thus complained ? 


‘¢ € In Christendom, in honourable breast, 
Can such abhorred indignity find place, 
As that a man, distinguished ’midst the best, 
His death-blow should receive from hands so base ? 
Sufficient punishment death is confessed 
Even for guilt, and can all debts efface : 
A chieftain thus degradingly to treat, 
Were savage vengeance, not infliction meet. 


“« « Ts there no sword ’mongst those with such good will 
That seemed of yore on my destruction bent, 
Well-practised Araucanian blood to spill, 
That to my heart its point will now present ? 
Howe’er invet’rately, with spiteful skill, 
Fortune may persecute, I shall prevent 
This outrage. Never shall unworthy man 
Lay hand upon the great Caupolican.’ 

“ This said, he lifted his right foot on high, 
Despite the burthen of his fetters’ weight, 
And with one blow the negro suddenly 
Struck from the scaffold down in woeful state. 
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But chid for such impetuosity, 

He penitently yielded to his fate ; 

And suffered any bands that chose to take 
And place his person on the pointed stake. 


“* Nor when upon that horrid stake impaled, 
When tore the point its agonizing way, 
His lacerated entrails first assailed, 
Then through his body pierced, could aught dismay 
A constancy o’er tortures that prevailed— 
No suffering might lip or brow betray, 
But such serenity his mien expressed, 
As on his nuptial couch he sunk to rest. 


“* Six archers, who, as ablest in their art, 
Had been selected for the hateful deed, 
With bended bow and nicely fitted dart, 
Now from the scaffold thirty steps recede. 

* * * * * 


“* Now, leaving scarce a spot unoccupied, 
An hundred arrows his bold breast sustained, 
Through which his mighty spirit freedom sought ; 
Less numerous wounds his death had scantly wrought. 
“* Methinks the most obdurate I perceive 
Melting with pity at this horrid tale, 
Of cruelties he hardly can believe, 
I was not there-—Mountains unknown to scale, 
I had been sent, new conquests to achieve, 
Nations yet undiscovered to assail ; 
Had I been present, rest, dread Lord, assured, 
Such execution I had ne’er endured.” 


Had Ercilla ended with this reprobation of the detestable mur- 
der of the gallant insurgent leader, the conduct of his poem 
would, in our opinion, have been at least equal to that of the 
Lusiad. But, unhappily, there are three cantos and a half more 
almost wholly unconnected with the insurrection. He, indeed, 
describes the assembling of the Araucanian Senate in order to 
elect a successor to Caupolican, but flies off from its deliberations 
to narrate the exploratory expedition above mentioned. We 
are tempted by its whimsicality to translate the stanza which our 
poet, to establish his claim as a discoverer, carved upon the bark 
of a tree, after running half a mile beyond his companions. 

“ Passing all Christian traces most remote, 
Here Don Alonzo de Ercilla came, 
The channel cross’d, ten shipmates in his boat; 
To prove his right to this discovery’s fame, 
The last of February these lines he wrote, 
When eight and fifty years added their name 
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To fifteen hundred—two hours past mid-day— 
Then to his comrades measured back his way.” 


We must also let Don Alonzo tell his own story of Don’ Garcia’s 
ill-treatment of him at a tournament held at La Imperiale. 


“* A sudden accident disturbed our sport, 
And such the judge’s strange celerity, 
I stood condemned, amidst the astonished court, 
The axe upon my neck, prepared to die. 
My heinous crime, by malice’ false report 
Exaggerated, Fame proclaimed on high ; 
"Twas, that my hand upon my sword [ laid ; 
I, who ne’er causelessly unsheathed my blade ! 


Afterwards, this unlucky strange mischance 

My long imprisonment and exile wrought ; 

Harsh means, by which a ruler’s arrogance 

To remedy his earlier error thought. 

But, armed with patience, as with sword and lance, 
However wronged, I faultered not in aught ; 

Nor battle ever missed, nor skirmished fight, 
Serving upon the frontier, day and night.” 


This irksome situation at length drives Ercilla back to Europe, 
where he proposes resuming the deliberations of the Araucanian 
Senate, but rejects the idea as absurd, whilst surrounded by wars 
and events so much more interesting and important; such as the 


ce 


conquest of Portugal by Philip 11., whose right he pronounces to 
be incontrovertible, severely blaming the resistance of the Portu- 
guese. He finally resolves, having been so undeservedly ill used 
by the world, to dedicate his remaining years to God, who receives 
the penitent, however late; concluding, as we shall do, with the 
following stanza: — 


** J, in unchecked career, who had bestowed 
Upon the world life’s fairest flowery years, 
Down a precipitous and headlong road, 
Pursuing idle hopes—and gathering fears ; 
Noting what folly my past conduct showed, 
‘To God how much offensive it appears, 

The faults that I acknowledge to atone, 
Henceforward will no longer sing but groan.” 
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Art. VII.—1. Sammlung Bischoflicher Hirtenbriefe und Verord- 
nungen seiner H. d. D. Fiirsten-Primas d. Rheinischen 
Bundes, yuan zu Konstanz. Fur das Bisthum Konstanz. 
(Collection of Episcopal Pastoral Letters and Ordinances of 
his Highness the Prince Primate of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, Bishop of Constanz. For the Bishopric of Constanz.) 
Konstanz. 1808—1827. 2 vols. 4to. 

. Archiv fiir die Pastoral-Conferenzen in den Land Kapiteln 
des Bisthums Konstanz. (Archives for the Pastoral Confe- 
rences in the Country Chapters of the Bishopric of Constanz.) 
Freiburg. 1822—1825. 48 parts. 

- Denkschrift iiber das Verfahren des. Romischen Hofes, &c. 
(Memorial respecting the Proceedings of the Court of Rome 
on the nomination of the Baron Von Wessenberg, Vicar Gene- 
ral of the Bishopric of Constanz, to the Succession and Admi- 
nistration of that Bishopric, and the Measures adopted in con- 
sequence by the Court of Rome.) N. B. This is translated 
into English, with other Documents, under the title Reformation 
in the Catholic Church of Germany. London. 1819. 8vo. 

Volistandige Beleuchtung der Denkschrift tiber das Verfahren, 
&c. Von Dr. Fridolin Huber, Pfarrer zu Deisslingen. (Full 
Explanation of the Memorial on the Proceedings of the Court 
of Rome, &c. By Dr. Fridolin Huber, Parish Priest of 
Deisslingen.) Rotweil on the Neckar. 1819. 8vo. 

. Vertheidigung des Herrn Coadjutors F. von Wessenberg und 
des Kath. Klerus im Grossherz. Baden. Von einem Layen. 
(Defence of Baron von Wessenberg and the Catholic Clergy in 
the Duchy of Baden. By a Layman.) Rotweil on the Neckar. 
1819. 8vo. 

. Die Katholische Geistlichkeit im 19en Jahrhundert. (The 
Catholic Priesthood in the 19th Century.) Svo. 

. Die Katholische Kirche Wiirtembergs, bei dem Lintritte des 
Jahres 1818. (The Catholic Church of Wiirtemberg at the 
beginning of the Year 1818.) Stuttgart. Svo. 

. Vertheidigung der Katholischen Religion gegen angriffe neuerer 
Zeit. Von Dr. Fridolin Huber. (Defence of the Catholic 
Religion against recent attacks.) Frankfort on the Main. 
1826. 8vo. 

. Die Offentlichen Gottesverehrungen der Katholischen Christen 
waren anfangs anders beschaffen als jetzt, und sollten wieder 
anders werden, &c. Von einem alten Katholischen Pfarrer in 
Baiern. (The Public Worship of Catholic Christians was 
originally constituted differently from its present form, and 
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must again become different. By an old Parish Priest in Ba- 

varia, &c.) Landshut. 1810. 8vo. 

10. Handbuch des Kathol. und Protest. Kirchen-rechtes. Von 
Dr. Sebald Brendel. (Manual of Catholic and Protestant 
Ecclesiastical Law.) Bamberg. 1827. 8vo. 

11. Beitrage zu dem kiinftigen Deutsch-Kath. Kirchenrechte. 
Von A. Miiller. (Contribution to the future German-Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Law.) Newstadt on the Orla. 1825. 8vo. 

12. Preussen und Baiern in Concordat mit Rom. Von A. 
Miiller. (Prussia and Bavaria in Concordat with Rome.) 
Neustadt on the Orla. 1824. 8vo. 

1S. Gebetbuch fur aufgeklarte Katholische Christen. Von P.J. 
Brunner. (Prayer-book for enlightened Catholic Christians.) 
Rottenburg. 1817. pp.400. Also translated into French 
under the title of Livre de Priéres et de Meditations Reli- 
gieuses d ? Usage des Chrétiens éclairés de ? Eglise Catholique. 
Paris. 1822. 12mo. 

14, Ueber die Deutsche Mess und Abendmahl-anstalten in der 
Katholischen Hof kapelle zu Stuttgart. (On the German Mass 
and Communion arrangements in the Catholic Court Chapel at 
Stuttgart. 1787. This is by Werkmeister, though his name 
is not given.) 

WHEN we presented to our readers, in a former number, a sin- 
gular account of the state of the Roman Catholic Church in Sile- 
sia, we pledged ourselves to notice any replies to the work then 
before us, if they contained material refutations of its statements. 
We learn from a late advertisement of an answer which professes 
to be the best and fullest, that no less than thirty others have ap- 
peared, and though we will not undertake so Herculean a task as 
to read them all, we promise very faithfully to procure some of 
them, and to state with all fairness their general tenor. We also 
hinted an intention of giving a short sketch of Wessenberg, one 
of the most remarkable of the recent church reformers in Ger- 
many, and of his proceedings. 

This last desigu we shall now proceed to fulfil, and we should 
have done so at an earlier period, but for the necessity of 
collecting from various parts of Germany the books which stand 
at the head of the present article, all of which we deemed 
it necessary to consult before we could enter advantageously 
into the question. We mention this fact, not for the purpose 
of complimenting ourselves, but for the sake of making a bitter 
but just complaint of the state of our National Library. No 
matter what may be the subject, it is wholly fruitless to look 
there for any recent foreign publications. The present is surely a 
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strong case, though perhaps not the strongest. Our readers will 
find in the following pages the details of the course of a Roman 
Catholic prelate, who boldly and uncompromisingly attempted, 
and in a great degree carried into effect, a system of church 
reform. ‘This was not done in a corner, but in a conspicuous 
part of Europe. It was not done quietly, but gave rise to violent 
discussions and serious persecutions. It was not a matter of a 
moment, for the acts and ordinances of Wessenberg’s predeces- 
sor, his own, and the pastoral conferences of his clergy occupy, 
as our readers will see, many volumes, and extend over a very 
considerable space of time; and yet, in the national library of .a 
great Protestant nation, what record of these singular transac- 
tions is to be found? Let it not be supposed for a moment that 
we seek to throw any blame on the distinguished and excellent 
persons who have the charge of that library. On the contrary, 
we doubt not that they lament the deficiencies which it presents 
in every department of modern foreign literature, with scarcely a 
single exception. The simple history is, that in the midst of all 
this clamour about the diffusion of knowledge, scarcely a penny 
can be gained from this intellectual nation to buy foreign books 
for its library. A few periodicals are taken in there, a few works 
published in parts are going on to their completion, and there is 
anend, Germany is overflowing with literature; her presses teem 
with the productions of her speculative and laborious sons. France, 
after a long night of barbarism under a military government, is 
awakening to energy and activity in literature. Even in Italy, 
broken to pieces and sunk as is that lovely region, dear to every 
lover of art and genius, much is done in those departments of lite- 
rature which a coercive religion allows to flourish. But no record 
of all this activity is to be found in the national library of Eng- 
land. The nations of the continent might as well be still involved 
in all the darkness of the middle ages, for any benefit which the 
student who has no resource but the British Museum could gain 
from their labours. ‘To hear the cry of public men and public 
journals, one would suppose that the whole nation was become a 
nation of students; but it is only necessary to go to its library to 
get rid of the delusion, and see that they are perfectly satisfied 
with the glimmering of their own farthing candle, and stone blind 
to any light that may be breaking around them. It is really pain- 
ful to any one who loves England to compare her productions in 
literature with those of other nations at the present moment, to 
see how narrow are the boundaries which confine it, and then 
to find that the improvement which might be derived from a full 
knowledge of what is doing elsewhere, is denied by the nation to 
itself. A paltry two thousand pounds a year would, we are bold 
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to say, procure all, and more than all, that would be requisite, 
and yet that paltry sum is denied—an exercise of self-denial 
which, we presume and hope, it would not be easy to parallel in 
the records of any other nation. 

But we must “ leave off our faces,” and begin our sketch of 
Wessenberg’s proceedings, and of those of Rome towards him. 
The latter part of the subject is as curious as the former. 
Although the Pope and the Cardinal Secretary concerned with 
Wessenberg were Pius VII. and Consalvi, there was still the 
same narrow spirit, and the same unbroken and unbending desire 
to push on the limits of the power of Rome, which marked her 
earlier and more successful efforts. The greater kingdoms had 
shown a resolution, which made all efforts against them hopeless. 
Austria, at least, and Prussia, had spoken in a tone which had 
made Rome tremble, which had extinguished her spirit, but not 
altered her taste. The successor of the Gregories would still try 
his strength against a petty German duke, and still endeavour to 
advance the power of the Holy See, and the rights of the nun- 
ciature, some half dozen miles beyond the frontier of the German 
empire. The wolf and the bear were beyond the speed of the 
aged huntsman, and the courage of his worn-out pack, but they 
might still worry a sheep, or run down a hare. 

It is necessary to premise a few words as to the history of Wes- 
senberg’s predecessor, which is somewhat remarkable. Charles 
Theodore of Dalberg was born of one of the most ancient and 
honourable houses of Germany. The reader will at once remem- 
ber the proclamation at the crowning of the emperors of Ger- 
many, Ist kein Dalberg da? (Is there no Dalberg here?) This 
ancient line was divided into two, the houses of Dalberg-Hern- 
sheim and Dalberg-Dalberg. Their possessions lay on the left 
bank of the Rhine, near Speyer and Worms. Charles Theodore 
was born in 1744, of the first of these families, at their ancient 
castle of Hernsheim, near Worms, of which his father was gover- 
nor. He waseducated at Gottingen and Heidelberg, and gained 
in those universities the literary taste and knowledge which were 
the ornament and comfort of his troubled life. His father con- 
ceived that the church offered the fittest career for his distin- 
guished son, and after various inferior honours, and much atten- 
tion given to matters of state, law, and diplomacy, as fitting bim 
for the higher honours of his profession in Germany, he became, 
on the nomination of the Elector of Mainz, in 1772, governor of 
Erfurdt, a situation which he retained for some years, and which 
gave him habits of intercourse with the distinguished coterie of 
Weimar. In 1787 he was elected coadjutor to the Elector of 
Mainz, and thus his future prospects of power and honour 
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seemed to rest on a sure foundation; and they were shortly still 
further extended, by his being chosen coadjutor, in 1788, to the 
Bishop of Constanz, and in 1797 provost of the chapter of Wiirz- 
burg. The French revolution, however, cast a shade on these 
brilliant prospects. The larger part of the territory of the future 
elector was seized before he entered on it. On the death of his 
predecessor, Frederic Charles, in 1802, he found himself in pos- 
session only of the Principality of Aschaffenburg, the town of 
Erfurdt, and Ejichsfeld. He had succeeded, in 1799, to the 
bishopric of Constanz, but Mainz* and Worms were gone to 
France. Finally, in 1803, by a recess of a Deputation of the 
Empire, it was settled that the archiepiscopal seat should be 
transferred from Mainz to Regensburg, and that the arch- 
bishop was to be elector, arch-chancellor, metropolitan, and 
primate of Germany. His power was to extend over all the 
lands on the right side of the Rhine which had formerly be- 
longed to the sees of Mainz, Trier, and Kolln, except the 
Prussian territory, and over those parts of the see of Salzburg 
which had been put into the possession of Bavaria. His tempo- 
ralities were to consist of the principalities of Aschaffenburg and 
Regensburg, with the town and county of Wetzlar, which, with 
Regensburg, was declared neutral. His income was settled at a 
million of florins. We have every reason to believe that his govern- 
ment as a temporal prince was most beneficial to his little states ; 
but it endured for a very brief period. In fact, he had lost 
the temporalities of Constanz in 1802, and was stripped of those 
of Regensburg in 1810. His conduct during the reign of Napo- 
leon made him, and justly, an object of suspicion; but there 
were many circumstances which tended to justify, and many to 
explain his conduct. He certainly, in the earlier part of his 
intercourse with Napoleon, maintained the firmness and dignity 
belonging to his birth and station. His election of Fesch as his 
successor was no doubt suspicious, but not indefensible. Sunk 
and degraded as Germany then was, Charles of Dalberg might 
think he did much for securing the existing constitution of the 
German empire, by giving the family of Napoleon an interest in 
it. His accession to the confederation of the Rhine, in the cha- 
racter of Prince Primate, is the least defensible of his acts. His 
biographer in the Zeitgenossen declares that he was taken by sur- 
prise, and over-persuaded by his minister, Albini, who represented 
his accession as the only means of preserving the electoral state. 
He obtained from Napoleon the grand dukedom of Frankfort for 
a time; but when the star of France set, he relinquished of his own 


* This electorate comprehended a territory of 1694 miles, a population of 350,900 
persons, and an income of two millions of florins. 
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free-will all his temporal possessions, and devoted himself to the 
discharge of his spiritual duties, to retirement and poverty. The 
descendant of the ancient Dalbergs, the Elector of Mainz, the 
Arch-Chancellor of the Roman Empire, the Prince Primate of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, the Grand Duke of Frankfort, 
the Archbishop of Regensburg, the Bishop of Constanz, when 
all his wretched furniture and goods were sold, (and they were 
bought at monstrous prices, as memorials of him,) died worth not 
a thousand pounds ! 

But we must pass to the consideration of his power as arch- 
bishop. By the recess of the deputation of the empire of 1803, 
great changes took place in the relations of the Catholic church 
in Germany, and subsequently parts of five dioceses, viz. Stras- 
burg, Speyer, Wiirzburg, Mainz, and Worms, came into pos- 
session of the Grand Duke of Baden. Attempts were made to 
settle a constitution for the Catholic church of Baden, (which 
embraced also the diocese of Constanz) but without effect. The 
various bishops, parts of whose sees had come into the possession 
of Baden, died off, except Charles Theodore. He was Bishop of 
Constanz, and Archbishop with respect to those parts of dio- 
ceses which were subjected to him on the transference of the 
chair from Mainz to Regensburg. In conjunction with the Grand 
Duke of Baden, and with the consent of the Chapter of Constanz, 
he nominated Baron Ignatius Henry von Wessenberg, (who had 
long been his vicar-general for the diocese of Constanz) as his 
successor. J’rom that period to the death of Dalberg, the his- 
tory of the one is the history of the other. 

In giving then a sketch of the strange proceedings of Rome 
towards Wessenberg, we must commence with stating our un- 
qualified belief in the rectitude of Wessenberg’s principles. That 
some of the reforming Catholics in Germany may have been 
partakers of the rationalizing spirit of their Protestant country- 
men, we are inclined to believe; but after a patient examination 
of Wessenberg’s proceedings and writings, we must express our 
belief that he was a sincere Christian, ‘That he heartily disap- 
proved of many of the abuses of the Church of Rome, is unques- 
tionable; that he may have displayed some want of judgment or 
of temper in his attempts to remedy existing evils, may also be 
true, though we have no grounds for knowing that this was the 
case: but there was not, we verily believe, any reason whatever 
to suppose that he had departed from the faith of the Roman 
Church, as far as it is known from her authorities. 

There are two parts of Wessenberg’s history. The first em- 
braces Dalberg’s life, during which, as we shall see, the reforming 
spirit displayed by the two friends caused some murmurs from 
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Rome, but no active measures, for Rome was then too weak, 
and the Prince Primate—till quite the conclusion of his life—too 


strong. ‘The second begins after Dalberg’s death, when the storm 
broke on Wessenberg. 


We begin with the beginning, as in duty bound. We know 
not whether our readers recall the wretched picture given of the 
state of Catholicism in Silesia, in a former number. There is 
no question but the remoter parts of that country are in a worse 
state than the more civilized parts of Germany. But with some 
allowances, the picture given of Silesia will serve admirably to 
describe Catholicism as it existed at the beginning of this cen- 
tury through Germany generally, and in the diocese of Con- 


stanz in particular. It may not be amiss to repeat the leading 
particulars from one of the works placed at the head of this 


article, called, ‘“‘ Die katholische Geistlichkeit, im 19te Jahr- 
hundert.” (The Catholic priesthood in the 19th century.) It 


appears to relate especially to the south and south-west of Ger- 
many. 


The writer begins by complaining that the number of priests 
is not kept up im any sect, and especially among the Catholics, 
and that the seminaries are often almost empty.* The spirit of 
the times, which is now contemptuous towards the clergy, (partly 
in consequence of their conduct, and partly from the inroads of 
revolutionary feeling from other countries) is one of the causes of 
this deficiency ; others are the loss of all the rich foundations, the 
poverty arising from long wars, which disables many from sending 
their sons to the places of education, the loss of the assistance 
in that way which was derived from the now suppressed monas- 


* We find many curious illustrations of these statements in the work which stands 
No. 7 in the list at the head of this article. In Wirtemberg, it appears, that by the 
strange changes of territory from 1802 to 1811, the population of Roman Catholic sub- 
jects increased from a very small one to nearly two-thirds of the whole, or 450,000 
persons. There was not a single episcopal see in the new territories, but there were 
parts of the dioceses of Constanz, Augsburg, Wiirzburg, Worms and Speyer. The 
tunds belonging to the bishoprics of course did not come to Wiirtemberg: nor was 
there a single really Roman Catholic place of theological study for the young priests. 
The funds for education which properly belonged to the parts of Swabia, given up by 
Austria, were retained by that power, and the establishment at Freyburg, in the 
Breisgau, (which went to Baden,) kept its property in Wiirtemberg, and yet did not 
give to the subjects of Wurtemberg the advantages they derived from it while under the 
rale of Austria. ‘There were 650 parishes, and about 1300 priests, of whom one-third 
were monks. To all the old evils of Romanism were added those of a revolutivnary 
and irreligious spirit, and all the mischiefs arising from the licentiousness and irregula- 
rity of war. After the death of the various bishops, a vicariate-general was established 
at Rottenburg-on-the-Necker, with a seminary for priests, in 1817, and the govern- 
ment entered on pretty vigorous plans of reform. It is a curious fuct, in illustration 
of the text, that though there is need for about forty fresh priests every year, in 1817 
only four were ready to come from the seminary, and in 1818, there were only seventy 
students at Rottenburg and Tubingen (where was a theological faculty) together. The 
writer adds, that the same want is felt in the other states of Germany.—(p. 49.) 
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teries, and the fears of the conscription, as well as the conscrip- 
tion itself. "These evils might be remedied in some degree by the 
establishment of burses or exhibitions, and by releasing all cle- 
rical students from the necessity of military service. 

The church again having lost all the monasteries, collegiate 
foundations, universities, and courts of the prince bishops; and 
the income of livings being very miserably diminished by taxation 
and various causes, something must be done to give a stimulus 
and an inducement to respectable persons to enter the church. 
The foundations of the new chapters should be made to serve this 
end. The revenue of the clergy must, where it is small, be freed 
from all taxation. A priest cannot live for less than 700 florins 
(i. e. about 70/. or 80/. a year) nor for less than 1000, if he must 
have a curate. Above these sums they might be taxed. Asit is, 
the curates are worse paid than rich farmers’ servants. Indeed, 
many livings are not worth more than from 300 to 500 florins* 
per annum, (i. e. from 30/. to 50/.) 

The various mass foundations, &c. might be used for equaliz- 
ing the livings, though a perfect equality is not advisable. 

With respect to celibacy the writer makes a strange remark, 
viz. that the modern education, spirit of the times, §c. makes con- 
tinence more difficult than it used to be. The free manners of 
the present day awaken sexual instinct before the choice of a pro- 
fession is made. The writer is opposed to celibacy, a subject which 
has been discussed, he says, for above thirty years, but he allows 
that the people would not bear a change at once. 

The case of the old and worn out priests is ahard one. ‘They 
used formerly to be sent into the monasteries, where they had 
situations of comparative comfort. A fund for their maintenance 
must now be formed. 

The education of the clergy is now, the writer states, very 
wretched, and far too short. A year, or a year and a half, at 
one of the pflanz-schules is all. The instruction is very con- 
fined ; there is little classical or scientific knowledge introduced. 
In a seminary, care should be taken to give high notions of the 


* In Wiirtemberg, it seems, that the systein of taking the benefices, pursued by the 
monasteries, was most mischievously felt at their secularization. Something, however, 
was done by way of forming a church fund by those temporal persons who got pos- 
session of them, and in some cases an annuity was permanently fixed on the former pro- 
perty of convents, The government had great difficulty on this point ; but they settled 
at last that every parish priest should at least have 500 florins and a house. A fund 
was formed by means of the revenue of all vacant benefices during their vacancy. 
This is the case too in Bavaria, See Brendel’s Handbuch, p.437. The curates were 
to receive from 52 to 104 florins a year, with a furnished room, lights, washing, servants, 
board, and a certain allowance of wine and beer. 


tT In Wurtemberg the priests must be a year at the seminary at Rottenburg, after a 
full course of theology at Tubingen. 
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importance of the profession, much zeal, and fitting manners. 
The young men now hate the seminaries, which are like monaste- 
ries, stiff, severe, and uncomfortable. Each should have his own 
bed-room, while dozens now sleep in the same; and more free- 
dom should be allowed, that when the student gets full liberty 
he may not abuse it. Why should there be an overseer in the 
sitting-room for young men of that age, and what can be the effect 
of there being such a person but deceit? The last part of the 
education should be dedicated to instruction in pastoral knowledge; 
and to the fostering a warm spirit of piety. Above all, the New 
Testament should be put into the students’ hands, and they 
should not be confined to the regular and endless routine of me- 
ditations and prayer-formule. 

After the course is over, the young priest begins his career as a 
curate, and all depends on his rector’s religious example and pre- 
cepts. Now the bishops should attend closely to the manners, 
dress, &c. of the young clergy.* In some dioceses examinations 
on such matters take place, but these are unfit for men. ‘There 
should be prizes, book-clubs, and pastoral conferences established, 
to awaken and keep up a spirit of activity and exertion.+} 

The present system of confessions is mere form, lasting for a 
few minutes, cold and useless. The people go by hundreds in the 
processions and pilgrimages, to some favourite shrine, and all 
confess in four or five hours.{ These are not fit times nor 
places for so solemn a duty, where hundreds stand round, and the 
priest is worn to death. The parish church is the only fit place. 

The many ceremonies, the liturgy, the creeds, and the use of a 
foreign tongue, are productive of great evil. A better liturgy, 
explanation of the creeds, a cleansing of the liturgy from repeti- 
tion and mysticism, and the introduction of German are neces- 
sary. Much is done by individual clergy, and their efforts show 
the general feeling. 

The books for the instruction of the young are very bad, and 
not practical, and the catechisms are mere rote religion. 


* In Wiirtemberg a priest must serve two years as a curate, and then is to be exa- 
mined in theology in all its branches, and ecclesiastical law ; and the strictest testimo- 
nials are required. All this is done by the government; the bishop may examine too 
if he pleases. No person is ever presented to a situation in his own native place. 
Residence of the closest kind is enjoined. 

+ Theological libraries and book-clubs were established by law in Wirtemberg, in 
1807, as well as pastoral Conferences. Priests, chaplains, and curates, must be mem- 
bers of these clubs. 

¢ This is entirely stopped in Wirtemberg. At least it is made illegal to go to 
shrines out of Wiirtemberg, and the shrines in the country are converted into regular 
parish churches. So in the Grand Duchy of Weimar, all procession to shrines is 
made liable to punishment, and no processions from foreign territories are allowed to 
come through Weimar. See Miiller’s Beitrage, p. 128. 
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The reformation must begin with the governments, who must 
appoint good and active bishops, as soon as the arrangemeuts for 
the new bishoprics are made. 

Such were the evils of the Roman Catholic Church which 
Dalberg and Wessenberg endeavoured to remedy. The history 
of their efforts must be collected from the two very interesting 
volumes which contain the acts and ordinances for the bishopric 
of Constanz from the year 1801 to the year 1827, when the func- 
tions of Wessenberg actually ceased. Our limits of course pre- 
vent us from doing more than pointing out generally the line of 
action adopted. In all the pastoral addresses to the people on 
occasion of the yearly celebration of Lent, we find the greatest 
care taken to make them feel the little value of ceremonial and 
compulsory fasting, which is accordingly reduced to little more 
than a mere name; while the true meaning and value of mortifi- 
cation are carefully pointed out. Another great object was to 
prevent the sad evils which arose from the extreme number of 
holidays. Priests and people alike were accustomed on these 
days, not to join in quiet devotion in their own parishes, but to 
seek excitement by leaving home, scouring the country under the 
pretence of visiting some favourite church where a grand mass or 
procession took place, and then falling into excess, disorder and 
licentiousness. We find no less than eight ordinances on this im- 
portant matter. All but the greater feasts are abolished,* and the 
clergy strictly forbidden to leave home or celebrate their parish 
service earlier on these days, or to keep any eves or vigils of the 
forbidden holidays. But it was necessary to go further than this, 
and to put down the pilgrimages and processions as far as it was 
possible. Accordingly we find that Wessenberg, by an ordinance 
of March 4, 1809, recalled the great Christian truth of the neces- 
sity of a spiritual worship; and after stating it, on the authority 
of the Council of Trent, as the duty of every bishop to reform 
abuses in these points, he orders all votive tablets, or waxen 
images and signs, and such things, to be removed from the 
churches; no more of the trumpery and mischievous legendary 
tales} usually sold at the places of resort, to be printed or sold in 


* The feasts left were the Circumcision, Epiphany, Candlemas, St. Joseph, Aunun- 
ciation, Easter Monday, Ascension, Whit Monday, Corpus Christi, St. Pezer and St. 
Paul, Assumption, Birth of the Virgin, All Saints, Conception, Christmas, St. Stephen, 
and the day of the patron Saint of each church. This ljst was two large, it would 
seew, for Wurtemberg. See die Kath. Kirche Wurtemberys, p. 25. 

t Miiller gives us some specimens of these tales. ‘ The Virgin visits nuns by night; 
Christ plays at cards with a nun in her cell; makes love to nuns and marries them ; 
beasts and insects pray to the Host; St. Patrick heats an oven with snow, and to 
please his nurse changes a pound of honey into a pound of butter.” We have not 
patience for more. One of the latest miracles mentioned we are glad to see here no- 
ticed. It was related to us at Rome as fully proved at the canonization of the last 
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future; no sermon recounting the miracles of the saint of the 
place to be preached, but the Gospels to be read in German, 
and works of real piety to be spread on these occasions. He 
directs the priests of the place of resort to teach the real doctrine 
of the Church as to the honouring of saints, their relics and 
pictures, and to warn the people against the superstition of be- 
lieving that there is any virtue in particular images or places. 
If the church to which resort was made was not a parish church, 
he forbade any particular day to be observed. If it was, he 
allowed no variation in the service from that usual in other 
parishes. He forbade any priests from other places to go to 
assist on these occasions; and if there was no appointed priest 
at a place of resort, he forbade any celebration whatever. On 
ordinary days the Gospel and Epistles were to be read in Ger- 
man; and if there were two priests at a place of pilgrimage, 
while the one was saying mass, the other was not to be idle, 
but was to lead the people in prayer in German, It is impos- 
sible not to do justice to the good sense and discrimination, 
as well as good feeling, of this ordinance. Wessenberg felt that 
the sudden and entire removal of these pilgrimages would be 
dangerous, and perhaps impossible; he therefore began by doing 
all he could, and was obviously preparing the way for much 
more. ‘These ordinances can only be paralleled by the singular 
and interesting documents which may be found at the end of 
Burnet. We allude to the injunctions of various English bi- 
shops, in which the same complaints are made, and the same 
mixture of right feeling and good sense is conspicuous. Some 
of Wessenberg’s ordinances might be thought almost transla- 
tions from them. Let us look for a moment to. those of the 
Bishop of Salisbury in 1558, where it is ordered that “all such 
having cures, do every Sunday and Mondaye continually recite 
and sincerely declare, at the highe masse time, in the Englishe 
tonge, both the Epystle and Gospell of the same daye;” that 
‘* preaching be not lefte off for any other maner of observaunces 
in the Churche, as processions ;” that “ ye suffre no night-watches 
in your churches or chapells—neither decking of your images with 
gold, silver, clothes, lights or herbs—nor the people to knele to 
them, nor worship them;” but ye “ shall instruct and teach them 
how they ought and may use them, that is to say, only to behold 


saint, a certain Julian of Spain, in 1824 or 1825; viz. that out of pity for some game 
shot by a fowler, he recalled it to life when picked and nearly roasted. The pictures 
of his three miracles were hung up in the portico of St. Peter’s, and the resuscitation 
of the game was announced in this form. “ Beatus Julianus, aviculas, ut torrerentur 
ad ignem jam appositas, e veru detrahens, nova vita donavit.” And this in 1824 or 
1825! See Miuller’s Beitrage, p. 131. 
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and loke upon them as one loketh upon a boke, whereby mennes 
minds be stirred and kenled sometimes to vertue and constancy, 
for otherwise there might be peril of ydolatrie, especially of igno- 
rant lay people;” that “ ye shall instruct your parishioners not to 
be envious about workes invented by their own folishe devotion, 
as to go about in idle pilgrimage, and say with vain confidence 
this prayer and that prayer, with other supersticious observacions 
in fastings, prayeing and kepyng of old folyshe customs.” Again, 
we find in the injunctions of the Bishop of Litchfield and Coven- 
try a statement, that “ universally reigneth this abhominable, de- 
testable and dyvelishe use and custom, that upon holy dayes, in 
the tyme of divine servyce and preachyng, that youthe and other 
unthriftes resorteth to alehouses, and there use unlawful games, 
blasphemie, drunkenness, with other enormities.” Thus we find 
the evil practical tendency of the Roman Catholic religion in 
these material points, the same under the most varied circum- 
stances of place and time. 

But the priesthood was one of the great objects of anxiety with 
Dalberg and Wessenberg. The address to the members of 
that body, which stands first in this collection, well deserves 
translation for its eloquence and its piety. They were in a sadly 
degraded condition, low in education, in manners, in feeling 
and in station. Wessenberg, like the English bishops we have 
alluded to, was obliged to attend to wretched minutiz, and 
compel them to be decent in their demeanour and dress, 
or in the words of the Bishop of Litchfield, to “ weare nete, 
convenient and decent apparel.” With proper feeling Wes- 
senberg couched his instructions on these points in Latin, and 
while he willingly confessed how trifling in reality the point of 
dress was, he justly added that an indecorous dress showed 
something wrong within. The evils had gone so far that he 
was obliged to issue one ordinance against the clergy living so 
much in the wine-houses, and another forbidding them to say 
mass in boots and spurs, or to carry shillelahs—< que cum 
Herculis clava comparari possent!” It is rather amusing to find 
that even among the Swiss mountains there were some pretenders 
to dandyism among the clergy, and to hear the bishop protesting 
that he eschews the abominations of whiskers (ne clerici faciem 
aspiciens militis putet) and trowsers, and strictly forbidding the 
smoking cigars in the roads and streets !* 

Wessenberg’s earnest wish was to raise the condition of the 
lower clergy, by providing them with a better education and a 
more fitting stipend, and to awaken in all a spirit of zeal for their 


* Sammlung, (1801—1808,) pp. 141 and 159. 
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duty. His Visitation questions are most searching.* He inquires 
minutely into the life, conversation and manners of the priest, his 
studies, his library, his style of catechising, the books in use 
among his people, his care in restraining them from scouring the 
country on festivals, and in pointing out and remedying the 
abuses of these pilgrimages. Nor are the inquiries less minute as 
to the moral and religious state of the people, and the care taken 
by the priest to lead them away from evil to good. He requires} 
from the proper officers accurate lists of all the vicars (or, as we 
should say, curates) in their district, with their characters and 
every requisite particular; and he desires too that they will see 
that “ none of the clergy employ a curate without need, or refuse 
to do so when age or sickness requires it.” In another ordinance 
he provides that proper curates shall be sent from the seminary to 
such places as require them; that they shall not be displaced at 
the pleasure of the priest; and that they shall have board, lodging 
and fifty florins a year.{ In order to prevent the rise of too great 
a body of clergy, he endeavoured to stop irregularities in titles to 
orders, and required at the least a strict adherence to the form by 
which some public body undertook to provide the candidate for 
orders with food and clothes, in case of sickness, or of not obtaining 
a benefice, and having no other support.§ Wessenberg required 
strict and constant residence, not allowing of an absence of more 
than a few days without a special permission.|| 

In order to provide for the education of the clergy, he directs 
that there shall be two admissions every year into the Bishop’s 
Seminary, viz. at All Saints day and Easter, and that the candi- 
dates shall remain ten months in it.€ His difficulties here were 
very great, from his diocese extending over part of various territo- 
ries; and it seems that in Switzerland especially he had a good 
deal of trouble, part of which was ended by the erection of a 
Bishop’s Seminary at Luzern in 1808. He required before ad- 
mission into his seminaries, that there should be a certificate of 


* Sammlung, (1801—1808,) p. 218. 
t Ibid. pp. 65—69. Ibid. (1808—1897,) pp. 47. 104. 
t Ibid, (1801—1808,) p. 67. 
§ This is called a Titulus mensz, or in German, Tisch-Titel. The form is given in 
Sammlung, (1801—1808,) p. 72. A full and clear account of the various titles al- 
lowed by the Roman Catholic Church is given by Brendel (Handbuch, p. 394.) They 
are (1) a nomination to some benefice (titulus beneficii;) (2) a sufficient private for- 
tune (titulus patrimonii); (3) an undertaking by some public body for the mainte- 
nance of the Candidate (titulus mens); and (4) the peculiar title of the Mendicants 
(titulus paupertatis. ) 

|| Sammlung, (1808—1827,) p. 39. By another ordinance (p. 137.) it would seem 
that a common excuse was going to some baths for health. This is forbidden without a 
proper certificate. 
4G Sammlung, (1801—1808,) p, 70. 
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proficiency in philosophy and natural history, dogmatics, morals, 
church history and law, pastoral and exegetical theology—requi- 
sitions which might be remembered with advantage in other places 
than Switzerland, and by other churches than the fone Catholic. 

Not content with having thus provided for the education of the 
clergy, he was most anxious to secure their good conduct and 
zeal, and for that purpose he revived the ancient system of pas- 
storal conferences, or meetings of the clergy under proper autho- 
rity, for the discussion of professional matters, principally prac- 
tical ones. ‘These meetings he regulated by certain proper 
directions,* and Wessenberg ultimately proposed himself in a very 
curious paper a series of questions (no less than 275) on the sub- 
jects best adapted for these conferences.+ ‘They relate especially 
to the proper preparation for orders, and the due and faithful 
discharge of the various and difficult duties of the office. Wes- 
senberg himself mentions the great advantages which experience 
showed him were derived from these conferences, and we have 
the results in a number of very interesting volumes called the 
Archiv fiir die Pastoral Konferenzen. We have a series of them 
from 1822 to 1825 lying before us, and we must say that they 
have more than local interest. It would appear that from ten 
to fifteen clergy belonged to each conference, under the direction 
of perhaps a rural dean; that the conferences were not too fre- 
quent; that the essays were either in German or Latin; and that 
the question treated of in an essay was subsequently discussed. 
We find essays on a variety of subjects, on the sacraments (and 
pretty free discussions of them),{ sketches of the lives of useful 
priests, essays on the superstitions of the people, on the choice of 
the priesthood, on the use of a knowledge of medicine to the 
clergy, with some directions for its study, on the duties of vicars 
(curates),§ on the way of inducing the people to confess to their 
own parish priests, a point on which there is evidently great prac- 
tical difficulty, as appears from various ordinances of Wessenberg 
and from essays in these volumes.|| In short these Archives 
contain papers on all practical subjects which can possess in- 


* See Sammlung, (1801—1808,) p. 92—102. + Ibid. p. 103—128. 

+ See Archiv for 1822, parts iv. and v. 

§ It is clear from many circumstances that the arrangement of sending the curate 
(frequently an entire stranger) to live in the priest’s house, was generally productive of 
great evil and discomfort. In one of these essays (Archiv for 1822, part x. p. 225.) 
the vicar is desired not to be too nice in his eating, and not to go into the kitchen be- 
fore dinner to ascertain what he may expect! The writer strongly recommends the 
vicar to keep on good terms, if possible, with the servants, for many a worthy young 
man has lost his character by their falsehoods, and females are easily enraged by trifles. 

|| Especially from one in part x. of the year 1822, where the priest of one of the 


places of resort states his conviction, that many who are really penitent do not confess 
at home out of shame, 
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terest for the clergy, and we can add that for the general reader 
who wishes to form an accurate notion of the state of moral and 
religious feeling of the lower orders of the south of Germany, 
they are invaluable. The traveller sees little and fancies much 
as to the virtues or vices of the people among whom he passes 
a few days or weeks. These volumes contain no descriptions, 
but they state existing evils and deficiencies,* and offer reme- 
dies for them, so that the picture is as accurate as it can be. 
The picture too, which they give, is most creditable to Wessen- 
berg, to his designs, and to the clergy who assisted them. The 
promotion of real piety and of charitable institutions, (as for 
example of a Refuge for the blind which occupies Papers 9 and 10 
for 1823,) the removal and correction of superstitious usages, the 
direction of the people in the use of Scripture and in every good 
work ; these are objects in which it must give true pleasure to 


* The remarks on the various superstitions of the people, (1822, pts. 8& 12, & 1823, 
pt. 2 and 5, 1824, pt. 3,) the explanation of the comet, in order to do away with idle 
fears, (1822, pt. 10,) and other similar papers are very curious. There is one essay 
too, by a Catholic priest, interesting alike for its benevolence and its absurdity. 
A poor Protestant neighbour, who had fallen from his horse and done himself some 
serious injury which had obviously ended in derangement, came to the priest declaring 
that he was possessed, and telling a story of almost dramatic interest. In his sickness 
he had consulted a quack doctor, who told him that he could cure him by charms. 
He wrote strange signs on little fragments of paper, some of which were to be worn, 
some to be eaten in bread and drunk in wine. These the poor madman fancied after- 
wards were charms by which he had unknowingly sold himself to the devil. The 
doctor, he fancied, had done so before, and could only redeem his own soul by putting 
another in the power of Satan. Then comes a history of all the poor madman went 
through, which puts us strongly in mind of Crabbe’s tremendous representation of 
madness in Sir Eustace Grey. ‘I know that this is my condition,” said the poor 
madman, “ by all I have seen and heard, by all I have suffered, by the change which 
has taken place in me, which has at length brought me to my present condition. All 
I cannot reveal; the little I can and dare tell must convince you. Often has my tor- 
mentor pent me up in the stove, and let me lie among the burning brands through the 
live long night. Then I hear him in my torment talking loud, I know not what, over 
my head. All prayer he forbids me, and he makes me tell whether I would give all I 
have or my soul for my cure. Then he speaks to me of the Bible ; but he falsifies all 
he tells me of, or he tells me of some new-born king or queen in the kingdom of God. 
I cannot go to church; I cannot pray ; I cannot think a good thought ; I see sights 
of horror ever before me, which fill me with unutterable fear, and I know not what is 
rest ; my one only thought is how soon the devil will come to claim his wretched victim 
and carry me to the place of torment.” The poor creature had a belief that a Roman 
Catholic priest had the power of exorcism. The priest was most kind to the poor 
maniac, and tried to convince him of the unreasonableness of his belief, and to talk to 
him of the power and goodness of God, and his love to his creatures. It need not be 
said that this was talking to the wind. In fine he said, “ Well, I will rid you of your 
tormentor. He shall have to do with me, and not with you, in future.” This promise 
had the desired effect ; and the priest followed it by advising the maniac to go to a 
good physician, to avoid solitude, to work hard, to read his Bible, and remember the 
comfortable declarations of which he had been just reminded, and if he was in any 
doubt or anxiety, to go to his parish minister. What is singular is, that this essay 
mentions it as acommon case for the Priests to have such applications from Protestants ; 
and (in 1823, pt. 1) we find an essay.on the proper method cf treating Pietists az 
Separatists when called to their death-beds. 
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every right-minded man to see the clergy employed. There is 
much discussion, as it may be imagined, on the subject of 
reading the Bible, but no wish apparently to prevent it. There 
are many inquiries as to what would be useful in the way of 
ascetic exercises for a penitent, many researches on the best way 
of instructing the young, on the management of schools, and 
many spirit-stirring exhortations to the priesthood to a discharge 
of their duties. 

These conferences, however, were not the only means to which 
Wessenberg resorted for the improvement of the clergy; for we 
find, both from the Collection of his ordinances and the Archives, 
that he established book societies, under convenient regulations, 
in the various districts of his diocese. His attention was next 
turned to the instruction and edification of the people; and first 
of all to the state of religious worship. And it is obvious from 
the whole collection of his acts that he felt the necessity of re- 
storing the ancient practice of using the mother tongue in public 
prayer, but that he was afraid of making too violent changes at 
once.* He introduced, very cautiously and gently, German for- 
mule of prayer on minor occasions,} and perpetually offered 
prizes for the composition of formule of prayer and works of de- 
votion. In this matter he was assisted in a variety of quarters by 
Roman Catholic priests. Various works appeared in the South 
of Germany on this important subject, to one of which entitled 
“The public worship of Catholic Christians was originally dif- 
ferent in its form from its present state, and must again become 
different,” (No.9 of our list) we have on a former occasion 
alluded. It is written by an old parish priest in Bavaria, (who 


* We stated in a former article that a German mass had been introduced in Stut- 
gart; but this is not quite correct. The Duke of Wiirtemberg, though a Protestant, 
claimed the right of regulating spiritual matters in his dominions, and was anxious 
to improve the state of the Roman Church there. He took the subject of liturgy 
into his consideration, and, like Wessenberg, proceeded with caution and judgment to 
introduce by degrees a good deal of German into the various forms. First the 
Epistle and Gospel were read in German ; then certain of the prayers in the Mass 
(as the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Pater Noster, Benedicat vos, with many others,) 
as were others in the actual administration of the Communion, (as the Confiteor, 
Misereatur, &c.,) which was preceded by an address in German, pointing out the 
use, &c. of the Rite, But, in order to keep up the integrity of the Latin Mass, (or, in 
other words, to prevent objections,) each prayer in the Mass, which was given in Ger- 
man, was previously given in Latin. These alterations were introduced in July, 1786, 
and it appears that the Roman Catholic priests of Stuttgard entirely approved of them, 
with a single exception. Besides this a collection of German hymns, and of German 
prayers to be used after the sermon, was introduced. At vespers, German hymns 
were to be sung, and the Bible read in German. The Passion, &c. in the services of 
Passion Week, were also sung in German. These particulars are found in the book 
called Ueber die Deutsche Mess und Abendmahl, &c. (No. 15 of our list.) 

+ As the blessing of water at the Epiphany (Sammlang, 1801—1808, p. 271); the 


blessing of the land (to make it fruitful), ibid. p. 181—198 ; the procession of the Corpus 
Christi, p. 197—217. 
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was then Royal circle-inspector of the schools for the people,) 
and consists of an inquiry into the early worship of the primi- 
tive Church, from the works of the Fathers, with remarks on the 
abuses which had successively sprung up. The writer points 
out the line pursued in the early Church as to the forms of 
prayer, preaching, and singing in the Church, and dwells with 
great earnestness on the necessity of making the public worship of 
his Church a more reasonable service. He criticises the Mass 
Book at great length and with much severity, and shows how in- 
applicable are many of the selections of Scripture and prayers to 
the times to which they are appropriated, and how entirely the 
sense and meaning of many of the passages of Scripture quoted 
are frittered away. 

The use of the mother tongue is insisted on, and a bold recom- 
mendation given, that when the necessary improvements were 
made, the new form should be introduced in all churches on a 
given day, after three months notice. The writer, too, endea- 
vours (p. 667), to do away with the notion that the people have 
any violent objection to a change, and mentions that many parish 
priests had already suppressed various abuses, frequently read pas- 
sages out of Scripture, and had introduced many new customs as 
to singing and praying, and all this much to the content of the 
people.* That with the exception of the mass, all other ser- 
vices in the diocese of Constanz were finally performed in Ger- 
man, we find from Huber,+ who adds, that Catholic Wiirtemberg, 
and as far as he knows, other German Catholic countries are 
following the same plan. 

Huber himself is one of those whose works must have given 
much help and countenance to Wessenberg, in this part of his 
career. His last book, which is called a “ Defence of the Catholic 
religion against recent attacks,” (No. 8 of our list) contains his 
sentiments often delivered elsewhere. It professes to be a reply 
to Heuhofer, but while it justly reproves that writer in many 
points for ignorance, it readily allows how much there is to be 
done in order to bring the Catholic Church to a right state as 
to its worship, as well as other points. The plan pursued by 
Huber, (like Wessenberg,) was to do nothing rashly, not to 
shock the peoplet by violent changes, but to give a better turn 


* He mentions that Pracher performed, in 1808, a public service for the dead in 
German, (on an anniversary,) at Leinstetten, and that iu many churches German hymns 
are already introduced. 

t+ Vertheidigung, p. 88. (This work, our readers will observe, is as late as 1826.) 

+ He gives a curious instance, in his own experience, of the mischief done by hasty 
proceedings. When he first went to his parish, he found, to his — disgust, only the 


common books of devotion, viz.:—P.Cochem, the Great and Little Garden, the 
Spiritual Soul-watcher, &c. The very first occasion which offered, he attacked these 
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to usages already in existence. Thus, for example, instead of 
rejecting the rosary, he connected with it a set of simple and 
pious prayers, calculated to recall to the minds of the people the 
great doctrines and duties of Christianity, and this practice he 
tells us, was followed by very many Catholic pastors.* 

With respect to the honouring of saints, Huber insists strongly 
on the fact, that the real doctrine of the Roman Church is, that 
the saints were to be merely objects of imitation, and must be 
thought of to strengthen our faith. And he says, that in the de- 
votional works of late years, by Brunner, Sailer, Jais, Nack, 
Klaiben, Hassler, Parizek, and his own Handbuch der Religion, 
these abuses of the doctrine were removed. He allows no gilded 
images, and does not wish for many of any kind. Indeed he took 
away twelve at once from his own church. The old style of ad- 
dressing the saints is given up, he tells us, in all the recent books 
of prayer; the well-known litany to the Virgin, as it contains ex- 
aggerated and mystical expressions, is rejected by all zealous pas- 
tors, and not received into any recent books of Catholic devotion, 
at least not without signal alterations. He readily allows that 
he can himself remember the time when one saint was supposed 
to find lost goods, and another to cure sick cattle; nay, that he 
perfectly recollects, in a Neuvaine held by the capuchins in 
honour of St. Anthony, the saint was addressed as “ Thou restorer 
of lost goods! ‘Thou ever-enduring worker of miracles!” But 
now the matter is quite different, and he feels persuaded that 
none even of the people believe such idle tales. The whole of 
Huber’s work is to the same purpose. ‘The ceremonies, he says, 
have very frequently a recondite or no meaning, (p.313,) and they 
ought to be altered; indeed zealous clergy, whose number in- 
creases every year, of their own authority introduce variations ; 
the masses for the dead have given rise to various abuses, some of 
which are already, and the rest will be corrected,{ (p. 220); the 


books publicly and vehemently from the pulpit. The people were shocked and 
offended ; they said that their fathers knew how to pray as well as fresh teachers, and 
would not look at his new volumes of prayer. Taught by his ill success to vary his 
plan, on a subsequent occasion he took occasion to speak in proper terms of respect of 
the piety of the composers of those early books, but added that many improvements, 
as they all knew, were constantly making in agriculture, masonry, &c., and so they 
roust see that this might be the case with books. He then proceeded in the pulpit to 
compare the old and one of his new books of devotion, and before the evening he had 
numerous applications for copies. 

* Vertheidigung, p. 41. 

+ The very same expressions which Protestants have objected to as mystical and 
likely to lead the people to an exaggerated conception of the power of the Virgin, are 
objected to on the same grounds by Huber, p. 277, 278. 

¢ Huber is obviously at a Joss what to say as to denying the communion in both 
kinds. When we find a man of his good sense and feeling reduced to talk of “ some 
people drinking no wine, and some feeling disgust at drinking out of the same cup 
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mass unquestionably should be in the mother tongue, (p. 89, note) ; 
and pilgrimages should be abolished, (p. 71).* 

But we return to the more immediate subject of improvements in 
Roman Catholic devotion, and we find that Wessenberg was not as- 
sisted by Huber alone. We have already mentioned the names 
of several Roman Catholic writers of improved books of devo- 
tion, and there is at least an equal number of improved hymn 
books. Among them is one by Sperl, called “ Christliche Ge- 
sange vorzuglich fiir die offentl. Gottesverehrung der kath. 
Eingerichtet durch einen kath. Priester,” which is actually re- 
ceived into use in the parish church of Karlsruhe {; and Huber§ 
mentions another as in use in the churches of Bavaria. The 
volume of Prayers and Hymns for the use of the Diocese of Con- 
stanz, was first published in 1812, a second edition in 1814, and 
subsequently the demand for it became such that there was a 
fresh edition in each of the years 1824, 1825, and 1826.|| 

The introduction of a new Catechism was another great object 
of Wessenberg’s anxiety, and we find that after various efforts, 
by exhortation and proposing prizes for the composition of new 
Catechisms, he obtained one which he recommended to the 
diocese. 

These were important improvements, and we find him, in an 
ordonnance of 1826,** (when we apprehend that he foresaw the 
close of his episcopal labours,) stating his deep-felt satisfaction, 
that after five-and-twenty years of labour he had been able to 
achieve so much for the promotion of real piety; that the gospel 
was now carefully read and familiarly explained to the people in 
the early service, as well as by a sermon at the time of ordinary 
mass; that the book of prayers and hymns for all seasons of the 
year made the devotion of the people a more reasonable as well 
as pious service; that the use of vespers in the mother-tongue, 
and the reading suitable passages of Scripture; the getting rid of 
the mischievous concourse of people in pilgrimages for confes- 
sion, and in some places the division into classes of those who 


onions eastnsessssissenessenenansinstlanasiasinsiaenanianeeaeeee tain 
with so many others, and of the consecrated cup being often overturned,” (p. 81,) we 
see that he is indeed driven hard. It puts us in mind of a conversation in the Archiv, 
where, as a defence of celibacy, the chief argument is the peace of a bachelor’s house, 
and the comfort of not finding a Xantippe always at home. 

* This is already done in Wirtemberg. See Die Kath. Kirche Wiirtemhergs, p. 23. 

+ There is of course a good deal of difference in these. Brunner’s Gebetbuch fur 
aufgeklarte kathol. Christen, (Rothenburg, 1817,) which we have looked over with 
some care, though it undoubtedly recognises fully and distinctly the great doctrines of 
Christianity, is too vague and too sentimental for our taste, and dwells too little on 
the means of improving the heart, which are peculiar to Christianity, 

¢ See Gebetbuch fiir aufgekliirte, &c. p. 598. 

§ Vertheidigung, p. 99. 

|| Sammlung, (1808—1827,) pp. 139. 143, 168. 236. 242. 259. 

§ Ibid. p. 144. ** Ibid. p. 267, ct seq. 
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wished to confess; the improved state of religious instruction 
in every point of view, as to matter and manner; and the use of 
good popular works of edification, all tended to fulfil the great 
object of his life, and to give him the highest and deepest satis- 
faction. 

It was vain to expect that proceedings like these could fail 
to give umbrage to the Holy See. There was a papal nun- 
ciature at Luzern, and the nuncio did not fail to report to Rome 
all the steps of Wessenberg. We cannot say that he reported 
faithfully, for, on the contrary, it is clear enough that he mis- 
stated many matters, and exaggerated others. The first decided 
notice taken of Wessenberg by the See of Rome was on occasion 
of the arrangement made between the Prince Primate and the 
Government of Luzern, with respect to the erection of a priest’s 
seminary there. The diocese of Constanz extended over part of 
Switzerland, and the Canton of Luzern was included in it. 
But there was no seminary, as we have before observed, for the 
education of the Swiss Roman Catholic priesthood. The Bishop 
therefore arranged with the Government of Luzern that such a 
seminary should be established, and that, with permission of the 
Holy See, a convent of minors of St. Francis at Werthenstein 
(close to Luzern) should be appropriated to it, as no novices 
entered the convent, and its vacancies could not be supplied from 
Germany, the convents there being all suppressed. By the same 
agreement it was settled, that the canonries in two chapter foun- 
dations, (one at Munich and the other that of St. Leodegar, in 
the Hof at Luzern,) should be dedicated to aged priests, and to 
professors in the schools and academies; that a fresh division of 
parishes should be made, with a sufficient provision for the priest 
of each; and that for these objects (the seminary, that is to say, 
and the payment of the parish priests,) every priest holding a be- 
nefice above a certain value should be taxed. 

The suppression of the monastery required papal permission, 
but the erection of the seminary did not; and accordingly Wes- 
senberg entered upon the business at once, and established his 
seminary in a public building at Luzern. The Prince Primate 
wrote for permission to use the convent, explaining that all its 
members would be provided for at Luzern, but received a direct 
refusal, accompanied by a long lecture on the value of con- 
vents, and the duty of maintaining them. In the mean time the 
nuncio had sent a false statement, to the effect that Wessenberg 
(to whom all these proceedings were ascribed) had already taken 
possession of the convent. This produced a very angry letter 
from the Pope, complaining bitterly of the perversion of the 
various foundations and of the change of parishes, and accusing 
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Wessenberg not only of all this mischief, but of having on other 
occasions laboured for the suppression of religious houses. ‘That 
Wessenberg, in his earnest desire to improve the education and 
state of the priesthood, was the adviser of these steps, admits of 
no question; but it is equally true not only that the treaty with 
Luzern was signed by the Prince Primate himself, but that that 
prelate expressly reserved to himself on all occasions the ultimate 
decision on certain matters, viz. all ordonnances and pastoral 
letters put forth in his name, general instructions for episcopal 
commissaries, prayers on the parts of religious of either sex 
for secularization and other dispensations, agreements with all 
governments, and the correspondence with the Papal See and the 
nunciature at Luzern.* It was therefore absurd to accuse Wes- 
senberg as the author of these measures, and to absolve the 
Prince Primate of all concern in them; but it was convenient to 
do so, as this correspondence took place in 1807, when the Prince 
Primate was not in a state to be threatened. He answered with 
= temper, but in a very proper spirit declared that all which 

essenberg had done was done with his consent; and that so 
far was the latter from desiring the suppression of religious 
houses, that from his desire to preserve them, he had gone to the 
diet of Bern to remonstrate against some proceeding having that 
tendency.t We do not collect what was the end of the corre- 
spondence. The Prince Primate professes his readiness to sub- 
mit as to the convent of Werthenstein, if the Pope perseveres in 
his resolution, and so the correspondence closes. 

The next attack on Wessenberg was evidently in consequence 
of a representation from the nuncio at Luzern, who was more 
eager to find grounds for annoying Wessenberg than judicious in 
his choice of them. We have noticed the wise and Christian 
instructions given as to fasting by Wessenberg. In consequence, 
as was alleged, of representations made by sovereigns and magis- 
trates, as to the excessive rise of price in the articles used as food 
in fasts, the bishops of the greater part of Germany had dis- 
pensed with the usual fast on Saturdays. In 1799, the predeces- 
sor of the Prince Primate granted the same imdulgence to the 
city of Luzern; and in 1806, the Prince Primate himself, at the 
request of the magistracy of Luzern, extended it to the canton. 
All this must have been known to the nuncio, but neither he 


* Vollstandige Beleuchtung, p.10. Reformation in C. Church, p. 31. 

t There was no great reason for the Pope’s objection, for, as the Prince Primate men- 
tions, the suppression of religious houses, when wanted for other purposes, was no 
novelty ; nay, the Council of Trent directs expiring convents to be turned to the pur- 


pose of seminaries, and Pius VI. had actually suppressed three flourishing convents 
at Mainz for such a purpose. 
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nor the See of Rome ever made. any remonstrance on the subject. 
When, however, in 1809, this indulgence was still further extended 
to some few Saturdays which had been previously exempted (as 
being the eves of the greater solemnities), the nuncio gave notice to 
the papal court, and the result was a long letter to the Prince 
Primate, setting forth the advantages of Saturday fasting, and the 
sinfulness of dispensing with it, and laying the whole sin at the 
door of Wessenberg, whom, as His Holiness phrases it, the Prince 
Primate retains to His Holiness’s affliction and the grief of all 
good men. The Prince Primate displayed the same good temper 
in his answer to this mandate as to the last, pointing out the 
absurdity of objecting to what had not been objected to before, 
defending the character of Wessenberg in the fullest and hand- 
somest manner, and adding, that though he was aware that the 
permission accorded could not be recalled without great offence 
to many whom it was not desirable to offend, yet he would abide 
by the Pope’s determination. * 

We confess that, in our opinion, Charles Theodore acted_with 
greater courtesy than wisdom on this occasion. For the Papal 
brief to him expressly claimed for the Papal See exclusively the 
right of dispensing; and we know not how with Wessenberg at 
his elbow, he came to commit so great a blunder as not to notice 
the injustice of the claim. There might, perhaps, be at the mo- 
ment some temporary reason for wishing to keep the Holy See 
in good humour, some little point to be carried, unknown to us. 
If this was not the case, and Dalberg and Wessenberg were then 
blind to the pretensions of Rome, under the fallacious idea that 
her wishes and hopes kept pace with her means, their eyes were 
soon opened. For, at the very beginning of 1811, we find a 
letter from the Nuncio at Luzern to Wessenberg, expressly 
claiming for the Holy See exclusively, the power of dispensation 
in matrimonial cases, among others; and complaining bitterly of 
Wessenberg, for presuming, in his office of bishop’s vicar-general, 
to exercise it. ‘The Pope was at this time in the hands of Na- 
poleon, but the Nuncio asserted that access to him was still 
open—and that if it was not, application should be made to him- 
self. 

That the right of granting these dispensations had originally 
belonged to the bishops, there is no question; and they had ex- 
ercised that right till in the eleventh century the popes founded 
their formal reservations on the voluntary applications made to 
them by bishops for advice in such cases. But the best autho- 
rities of the Roman Church would, we apprehend, decide that 


* See Vollstandige Beleuchtung, p, 187—200. 
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as these reservations could not change, though they might limit, 
this episcopal right, the limitation must cease when access to the 
pope could not be gained.* And the assertion that a N unciature 
in Switzerland could have any authority in the diocese of a Ger- 
man bishop, was, at once, an infringement of the rights of the 
German Church. That a Papal Nuncio should, while his mas- 
ter was, in fact, a prisoner, have thought of extending the domi- 
nion of the Church of Rome, would hardly be credible, were the 
fact not before our eyes. It need not be said that Charles Theo- 
dore and Wessenberg denied, in toto, his right to interfere, and 
pursued their previous line of conduct. But the Nuncio was 
not easily deterred ; for although we find none of the details, it 
appears (from a hint in Wessenberg’s correspondence with Con- 
salvi) that in 1814 he made a similar attempt, and received a 
similar rebuff from Charles Theodore in person, as that prelate 
happened to be at Luzern, in the absence of Wessenberg. 

The feelings of the Holy See were now so embittered against 
this excellent person, that, as appears by letters found among 
Charles Theodore’s papers after his death, many complaints were 
made to him of the ‘ perverse doctrines’ of Wessenberg. No de- 
cided steps, however, were taken, for the very obvious reason that 
Charles ‘Theodore was not likely to be compliant. But as soon 
as Napoleon’s fate was sealed, the Pope, by a brief of Nov. 2, 
1814, positively ordered the dismissal of Wessenberg from his 
post of vicar-general. Charles Theodore, though fallen from his 
high estate, and evidently obliged in some degree to change his 
tone, still bore a powerful and manful testimony to the virtues of 
Wessenberg, and begged that he might not be condemned un- 
heard. But he did not act wisely on this occasion. By the 
Church law of Germany, and the law of the empire, no Papal 
bull or brief is valid, without the placitum regium; and therefore 
the dismissal of Wessenberg was a mere dead letter till that ap- 
probation was obtained. Charles Theodore might have known the 
feelings of the Grand Duke of Baden well enough to have been 
secure that he would not have permitted such an act of injustice, 
and that he would have demanded, as he was entitled to do by 
the laws of the empire, and as he asserts in his Memorial he 
should do in such cases, that the accused should be tried by his 
countrymen. The brief might, therefore, have been safely, and 
even advantageously published. However, Charles Theodore re- 


* See Petrus de Marca, De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii.—iii. 2. 6. Obernetter. 
—i. 7. 21. See also Huber’s Vollstandige Beleuchtung, p. 276, where some of the pas- 
Sages are given ; and it is added that Van Espen, Thomasin, Bossuet, Fleury, Eybel, 
and many jurists go farther and say, that if the good of the Church requires it, this 
right of dispensation may be taken from the Pope against his will. 
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solved to suppress it entirely. We have the authority both of 
Wessenberg and of the Chapter of Constanz, for saying that they 
never heard of it till after his death.* All parties were therefore 
deceived. The Pope might conclude that the German authorities 
felt no objection to his proceedings, and might thus be fortified 
iu his resolution to persevere in his claims, and those authorities 
were kept in ignorance of the pretensions of the Holy See. 

The next year, strange to say, Charles Theodore nominated 
Wessenberg as his successor in the bishopric. ‘This was done in 
canonical form, and with the approbation and confirmation of the 
sovereign, and a notification of it sent to Rome, with a request 
for the confirmation of the Holy See.+ But, as far as is known, 
no answer, either in the affirmative or the negative, was obtained. 
The fact seems to be, that the court of Rome could not approve 
the choice, but saw that a rejection of it would immediately draw 
on itself a demand from the court of Baden for the grounds of 
refusal, and a public inquiry into Wessenberg’s character. 

The silence of the court of Rome did not create any sensation, 
but was attributed to the peculiar circumstances of the times. 
Consequently, when Charles Theodore died, the chapter of Con- 
stanz took a step which they were justified and indeed required 
by law{ to take on such occasions, viz. to proceed to the choice 
of a vicar capitular or administrator of the diocese, sede vacante. 
Their choice fell on Wessenberg, and they notified it by letter to 
Rome. This step was superfluous, for the council of Trent does 
not require any such notification, and does not leave the Pope 
the power of either confirmation or rejection. But it was more 
than superfluous—it was highly improper—for the notification 
was sent without any communication to the Grand Duke. The 
Holy See saw its advantage, and, without any notice of that 
sovereign, wrote back to the chapter of Constanz a formal re- 
jection of Wessenberg, and a positive order to proceed to 
another election. This happened in March, 1817. It seems 
probable, as the Grand Duke’s Memorial states, that the Holy 
See wished to try the effect of this contempt of sovereign autho- 
rity, and it soon (the memorial adds) had that gratification, though 
not in the way most likely to satisfy the Holy See, as public in- 
dignation was loudly expressed at the insolence of the proceeding. 
In May, the chapter, instead of complying with the demand, 
wrote back a spirited defence of Wessenberg. And then the 
court of Rome began to see that there must have been intercourse 


* See the Letter of Wessenberg, in Reformation of the Catholic Church, p. 29; 
and that of the Chapter, ibid. p. 64; or Vollstandige Beleuchtung, p. 56. 
+ Vollstandige Beleuchtung, p. 44. 


¢ See Council of Trent.—Sess, 24. chap. 16. 
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between the Chapter and the Grand Duke,* and that without his 
intervention nothing could be done. The question then was, 
whether he should be bullied or coaxed, and the latter was re- 
solved on. We doubt whether a more artful or impudent letter 
could well be written. As if there were no such person as Wes- 
senberg in the world, the letter begins with assuming most 
impudently that the diocese of Constanz is —_— to. the nun- 
ciature of Luzern; and that, consequently, the Holy See wishes 
to introduce to His Royal Highness the Nuncio now in Switzer- 
land as a most excellent person; to express a fervent hope that 
through him some arrangements for ecclesiastical affairs may be 
made in Baden, as well as elsewhere in Germany ; and to recom- 
mend the Roman Catholics in Baden to the Grand Duke’s kind 
protection. 

After all this, like the postscript of a lady’s letter, comes the 
pith of the matter. There is a trifle which the Holy See may as 
well mention, as it is communicating with the Grand Duke. 
There is a troublesome, wrongheaded man of the name of Wes- 
senberg, it seems, who was vicar-general to the deceased bishop, 
but whose character and conduct were so bad, that the Holy See 
was obliged to desire his dismissal. Now, strange to say, the 
chapter of Constanz has had the impudence not only to elect 
him as their vicar, sede vacante, but to notify their choice to the 
Holy See. Of course the Holy See had rejected the choice, and it 
hopes the Grand Duke will give his assistance towards expelling 
this troublesome person, whom all the good abhor and hold in 
contempt, and of whom it is publicly known that he has not the 
approbation of the Holy See.t This letter was sent by the 
hands of the most reverend nuncio himself; and His Royal High- 
ness, on the receipt of it, as might naturally be expected, was 
most indignant. ‘There is something very amusing and charac- 
teristic in the difference between the wily Italian smoothness of 
the Pope’s letter, and the straightforward blunt German honesty 
of the Grand Duke’s angry reply. 


“* The Chapter of Constanz did quite right in choosing Wessenberg,” 
says the Grand Duke in substance, “ for the principles of the canon 
law, and the custom of Germany required them to choose, and Wessen- 
berg is such a good man, and so highly esteemedwby clergy and people, 
that they could not choose better. His Royal Highness is very sorry, 
therefore, to find the Pope rejecting in so contumelious a manner a per- 
son so esteemed by all good and well-disposed men. He will oppose the 






* The Grand Duke’s Memorial says, that the Brief, of which the court of Rome did 


not condescend to give him the slightest intimation, by some clandestine means found 
its way into the public journals. 


+ Reformation of the Catholic Church, pp. 2—35. 
VOL. IV. NO, VIII. 
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execution of the Pope’s brief to the chapter, and persist in his opposition 
till it can be proved before a proper tribunal, and in the way mentioned 
in old concordats, that Wessenberg is a bad man. The possessions of the 
diocess of Constanz were never subject to any nunciature whatever,* 


and His Royal Highness trusts that no attempts will be made against 
his just rights.” 


These pithy and pleasing replies to the various points of His 
Holiness’s letter were sent off in June, 1817; and a few days after, 
Consalvi was apprized that Wessenberg himself would go to 
Rome, to show his respect for the Holy See, and to justify himself 
from all accusations. ‘There was no great prospect of his meet- 
ing a very kind reception, inasmuch as the Sel Duke, in 
addition to his complimentary letter, had shown the farther 
civility of keeping a promise which he made in it, and with which 
the Holy See would have willingly dispensed, viz. the issuing 
a certain decree of the same date as the letter, by which Wessen- 
berg was maintained in his situation and his full authority, until 
a formal and proper inquiry had taken place, in the way directed 
by the old concordats, viz. by German judges. Indeed the 
Grand Duke fairly confesses in his Memorial,+ that he had no 
great hopes from the journey of Wessenberg, but still as he was 
anxious to get rid of the difference with the court of Rome as soon 
as possible, he thought the experiment worth making. It was 
made, and poor Wessenberg arrived at Rome in that pleasant sea- 
son when only dogs and Englishmen like to be seen out of doors, 
that is to say, in the month of July. We presume that His Holi- 
ness and the Cardinal Secretary voted the weather rather too hot 
for business, for no entreaties on Wessenberg’s part could induce 
those very reverend persons to take the least notice of his arrival 
till September, that 1s, for seven weeks after his arrival. Luckily, 
he survived the heat, the malaria, and the cruel neglect of the 
Holy See, and had strength to read and reply to Consalvi’s note 
of the 2d September. It begins with reprobating Wessenberg’s 
conduct for still calling himself vicar-capitular after the Pope’s 
brief of rejection; and then goes into a detailed accusation, in the 
first place, with relation to the erroneous doctrines and sentiments 
of Wessenberg, and in the next, with respect to his administra- 
tion. The first division, it is quite obvious, was a matter of little 
interest to the Holy See. It was proper of course to say that 
Wessenberg was accused of such opinions as a reason for all 


* The letter observes, that by a recess of the empire of February, 1803, it was settled 
that Switzerland should have a certain sum from the diocess of Constanz, for the erec- 
tion of a bishopric and cathedral of its own ; and that 300,000 florins were accordingly 


paid; so that even if there had been previously any question as to the rights of the 
Swiss Nunciature, it must now obviously be at an end. 


+ Reformation in the Catholic Church, p. xxvi. 
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which the See had done and said against him, but when he had 
replied, Consalvi, in his second note, drops almost all mention of 
this matter, ard confines himself to those acts of episcopal power 
by which Wessenberg had interfered with alleged rights of the Holy 

ee. In truth, nothing could be so vague, so frivolous, and so 
absurd, as the charges against Wessenberg’s opinions. Certain 
books were said to be written by him, which he had never written ; 
he had licensed a great many bad books, whereas, in fact, he had 
licensed very few, and even those with a proviso that they met 
the approbation of the church. The “ Archives” had praised 
Cooper’s account of the sufferings of the Roman Catholics in 
selene though there are many dogmatical errors in the book, 

. &e. 

The main and capital charge was that Wessenberg had exer 
cised many of those rights which really belong to bishops, but of 
which the Holy See (the greatest enemy to true episcopacy) had 
robbed them. He claimed the right of giving dispensations in 
case of marriages between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
without any reservation. The Pope had (in 1790) issued a de- 
cree against a Professor Dereser, and the Archbishop Elector of 
Kolln, whose subject he was, had (in compliance with the con- 
cordats already alluded to) assumed the right of investigating the 
matter, and had pronounced him innocent. Wessenberg, thirty- 
three years after, nominated him to a place in Luzern, never 
having heard of the Pope’s brief; and when he was told of it, 
he nevertheless chose to abide by the archbishop’s decision, in 
compliance, we must say, with the recognised rights of the Ger- 
man church, but in contempt, Consalvi said, of the authority of 
the Holy See, which had a right not to direct an inquiry, but to 
issue an imperative order. ‘Then Wessenberg had abolished 
many holidays, without any previous permission from the Holy 
See; he (or rather Charles Theodore) had granted many dispen- 
sations from religious vows, which was the peculiar privilege 
of the Roman court; he had prevented the clergy of the diocese 
from obtaining privileges directly from Rome, without communi- 
cation with him, a measure salutary in itself, and necessary for 
preserving the power of the Episcopate, but of course highly 
offensive to Rome. In like manner he had fearlessly forbidden 
any acts from Rome to take any effect in his diocese, without ap- 
probation from his episcopal curia, an old and well-established 
provision in the German church. Our readers will observe that 
all these points relate to what are called the accidental, tolerated, 
or disputed rights of the Holy See ;* and the seare the rights about 


_ * All Roman Catholic churches confess that certain rights belong to the Pope. He 
is primus inter pares, and the point of union for the various parts of the Church, they 
PP2 
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which Rome has ever been most anxious. It is needless, we 
think, to weary our readers with a detailed account of. Wessen- 
berg’s reply. We will only briefly state that it exhibits the best 
possible temper, and the utmost respect and deference for the 
Holy See. Wherever he or his personal feelings only were 


who are in union with him being in union with one another. The reverse is not al- 
lowed by all to be necessarily true. He has the right of calling general councils, to 
preside in them in person or by deputy, to announce their decrees, and watch over 
their execution.— Brendel, p. 171, 176. With respect to particular churches, the Pope 
may make ordinances for their good and in the spirit of the Church, and such ordi- 
nances will be of force till those churches show good ground for rejecting them. He is 
to watch over the maintenance of true doctrine and discipline, to supply what particu- 
lar heads of churches neglect, to make provisional decrees in matters belonging to him, 
decide on pure church matters, and to send nuncios to particular churches.—Brendel, 
pp- 176—179. With respect to the accidental or tolerated rights, we find among 
them the right of confirming and consecrating bishops, of requiring an oath of fidelity 
from them, appointing their coadjutors, degrading them and permitting their resigna- 
tion, erecting new bishoprics and dividing or uniting old ones, canonizing saints and 
establishing new religious orders. These were all encroachments by the Holy See. The 
very first for example, viz. the right of consecrating and confirming bishops is quite a 
novelty in the Church. The Council of Nice decrees, that the consecration of a bishop 
shall take place by three others, and his confirmation by his metropolitan. ‘The con- 
firmation by the metropolitan went on in Spain till the 13th century, and in Naples 
till the 14th, and it prevailed generally till the 12th. Nay, in Saltzburg the archbishop 
remained (till the last changes) in possession of the right of confirming his four 
suffragans, of Lavant, Gurk, Seckau, and Chiemsee. The popes got possession of the 
archbishop’s power by degrees, in consequence of frequent contentions about appoint- 
ments, and consequent appeals, by one or other party, from the metropolitan to the 
Holy See. Thomasinus says, (Disc. Eccl. s. 11. t. 11,) that he could find no traces in 
antiquity of the power claimed by the popes of giving canonical institution, and it is 
curious that even the Council of Trent only says that the metropolitan is to examine 
and institute the bishop, and to send to te. an account of his examination and in- 
stitution for the papal approbation. We have dwelt’on this point at some length, as it 
was and is a matter of no small interest, and has ever been an instrument of mighty 
power in the hands of Rome. Peter de Marca, for example, could not get his con- 
firmation for six years, in consequence of offence taken by Rome at what he said as to 
the liberties of the Gallican church. When the House of Braganza obtained the king- 
dom of Portugal, Urban VIII. and Innocent X. would not confirm the bishops ap- 
pointed by John 1V. for fear of displeasing Spain. This went on from 1640 to 1688, 
when twenty-eight bishoprics were vacant, and the sole surviving bishop was ninety 
years of age. Clement VIII. and‘Pius V1. would not confirm the Neapolitan bishops, 
because the government would not send to Rome the white horse which was given as a 
token of feudal submission to the Holy See, and the Episcopate had at one time nearly 
expired in Naples. In Louis the X1Vth’s time, there were thirty-two episcopal sees 
vacant, and in Napoleon’s time, all our readers are doubtless aware of the dispute which 
continued for eleven years. We heartily wish more information could be gained on 
these points ; for we see that Brendel says, (p. 187,) that even now in France the sees 
are only provisionally filled. It may be curious to mention the sort of pecuniary 
profit which Rome has got from this right of confirmation and consecration, The 
Archbishop of Saltzburg paid, in 1745, 995 scudi for his pallium, and 31,338 for his 
confirmation ; i. e. (roughly speaking) about 7,000/. ‘The pallium consists of two 
stripes of white wool, cut from two lambs offered up, in St. Agnes’s church, on St. 
Agnes’s Day, spun into a sort of cloth by the nuns of St. Agnes, and consecrated by 
the Pope on the altar of St. Peter’s. See Miiller’s Preussen und Baiern, p. 168. We 
allude to the rights claimed by the Holy See to interfere in the temporal concerns of 
‘sovereigns, and in the proper rights of bishops, by faculties, exemptions, dispensations 
from vows and oaths, and in cases of marriage, absolutions and indulgences. 
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concerned, he states his readiness, nay, his anxiety to make every: 
concession, and he shows with great clearness and power that in 
almost every instance he had im fact done nothing at which any 
reasonable offence could be taken; but he could not resign the 
rights of the German Episcopate, nor concede and compliment 
away the just power of his own sovereign. His explanations 
were therefore wholly unsatisfactory, and Consalvi’s reply, passmg 
over, as we have said, almost all questions respecting Wessen- 
berg personally, dwells again on these very points with great 
earnestness and great determination. Wessenberg then ‘saw 
clearly how the case stood. His own character and opinions were 
not the stumbling-block, but his advocacy of the rights of the Ger- 
man Church and the Episcopate. The Pope required from him 
an absolute resignation of his office, together with a declaration 
of repentance for his conduet, and a promise to change it. 
Such a step would have been wholly inexcusable in Wessenberg. 
His election had been regular; he was approved by the Grand 
Duke his sovereign, and no offer was made by the Holy See of 
investigating the charges against him according to the established 
and legitimate method.* Nay! the charges themselves were 
obviously not pointed at him, so much as at the liberties of the 
German Church. He therefore replied with great dignity and 
spirit, that any personal sacrifice to gratify the Holy See he was 
ready to make, but that he had duties to perform both to the 
Church at Constanz, and to the Grand Duke his master, and 
that he must, therefore, return to Baden. On his return thither 
the Grand Duke felt it necessary to take very decided measures. 
He felt, as before, that there was no reason for withdrawing 
Wessenberg from a dignified and advantageous sphere of action, 
on mere vague and general accusations. The fact too was 
now undeniable, that he had not been guilty of any personal 
faults, but that the office was attacked in the man. He was 
therefore resolved to maintain and support Wessenberg in every 
way, and he commanded him not to allow himself to be disturbed 
or restrained in the exercise of his office by any interference 
or indirect practices, in short, by nothing which was not established 
beyond all doubt by the clear laws and undisputed practice of 





* The investigation of charges by judges on the spot was the practice of the ancient 
Church at all times. See Cyprian Ep. 59. .Conc. Nic. Can. 5.. Conc. Antioch, 
Can. 14 and 15. Can. Afric. 1, 2, and 19, Can. Adrian I. c. 12.20.27. Leol, 
Ep. 87. Cap. Reg, Franc. lib, vii. c. 143. 178. But the later Popes have recog- 
nised the right time after time, and in various countries, as in Holland for example. 
See the Bulls of Leo X. in Batavia Sacra, pt. 1. p. 237. Van Espen, Tract. Hist. Can, 
de Censuris, c. 5.§ 4. It is stated indeed (in Batavia Sacra, pt. i. p. 258) that so 
firm has been the perseverance of the Belgic Church on this point, that no instance 
can be found of any obedience to a.citation to Rome. 
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the Church. Wessenberg, accordingly, returned to the discharge 
of his various and important duties, and exhibited to all Europe 
the spectacle of a Roman Catholic bishop professing, and, we 
believe, actuated by a sincere regard for the great doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and a sincere respect for the proper 
power and authority of the Pope, but so far from submitting to 
the undue pretensions of the Court of Rome, that he exercised his 
office in absolute defiance of the Holy See.* Rome certainly 
stood in no enviable predicament at the period of Wessenberg’s 
return. Her empire over opinion was gone, and actual power of 
enforcing her decree in Germany she had none. She could 
have excommunicated Wessenberg, but he was supported by his 
sovereign, and the days were gone when sovereigns could be ex~- 
communicated, or at least would give themselves any concern 
about it. Besides an open breach, even with a petty German 
prince, was not desirable, while there was yet a hope of gaining 


* This is not a solitary case, for the History of the Dutch Prelates furnishes another 
very curious and singular instance. The dispute between them and the Papal See 
arose principally with respect to the Bull Unigenitus in the time of Archbishop Von 
Codde, and one of the first publications which we see exists on the subject, is the Causa 
Coddzana in 1705. One or two pamphlets by Van Espen had, perhaps, preceded it, 
Since that time, at every election of an archbishop of Utrecht, or a bishop of Haarlem, 
er of Deventer, due notice has been given to the Holy See in regular form, with a pro- 
per confession of faith, but the only answer has been a declaration of the nullity of the 
election, and of the sacrilege of the consecration. The Dutch prelates appealed to a 

eneral council five times between 1718 and 1745, but of course in vain. They appear, 

owever, to have persevered in their determination not to yield, nor to accept the bull 
Unigenitus and certain other papal constitutions, (some of which had been ae 
forbidden by the governments,) up tothe most recent times. Whether they kept all 
the bishoprics constantly filled up we know not, except that it appears there was 4 
vacancy in the archbishopric from 1808 to 1814, when a new archbishop was elected 
and consecrated by the Bishop of Deventer. The government neither admitted nor 
rejected the election. In 1823, when a Nuncio came to the Netherlands, the old arch- 
bishop and his suffragrans, wishing, if they could, to achieve a reconciliation, wrote a 
request for an audience, to which the Nuncio returned a most insolent and ungentle- 
man-like answer, After some farther correspondence they learned from the secretary, 
that nothing but a simple acceptance of the constitutions and bulls in question would 
suffice, while the prelates declared their perfect readiness to declare their full accept- 
ance of all the articles of the Holy Catholic faith, and to condemn all the heresies which 
the Church condemned; to euliiie. too, their utter hatred of schism from the See of 
Rome, and their condemnation of the five points said to be in the writings of Janssen, 
and to swear obedience to the Pope and his successors. This was all in vain, and it 
was in vain that the prelates declared that their acceptance of the bulls in question, 
which had been prohibited by the government, would be breaking their allegiance. 
The king, disgusted with the conduct of the Nuncio, immediately recognised the pre- 
Jates, which he had not done before. This was notified to Rome in due form, and 
the answer was an excommunication of the Archbishop of Utrecht and Bishops of 
Deventer, who had been consecrated in 1825; for the other bishop (of Haarlem) bad 
been consecrated some years before during Consalvi’s time, and was not excommuni- 
cated, in consequence (the prelates say in a memorial which they published in 1826) 
of that Cardinal’s liberal feelings. e refer our readers to this ‘‘ Declaration ed- 
dressée par l’Archevéque d’Utrecht et les Evéques de Haarlem et de Deventer, aux 
Archevéques, &c. de I’Eglise Catholique,” &c. &c. 1826. 
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or regaining by the old Machiavelian policy, by negotiation and 
by imtrigue. In fact, as a Roman Catholic lawyer in Germany 
very well observes, people, princes, and bishops, were now.com- 
bined against Rome;* and consequently she could not so easily 
reign by dividing as in former ages. Even as it was, however, 
the contest appeared so unequal, it seemed such fearful odds to 
see the power of Rome exerted against the poor bishop and one 
petty prince, that it was sometime before men could believe that 
it would be exerted in vain. There was in consequence a strong 
feeling manifested for Wessenberg, and above one hundred pam- 
phlets appeared on the subject, which roused and animated the 
whole of Germany. The other princes of Germany were not 
wanting to their brother or to themselves, Secret conferences 
were held at Frankfort in 1818, by Commissioners from Wiir- 
temberg, Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Cassel, the Grand- 
Ducal and Ducal houses of Saxony, Nassau, Oldenburg, the 
two houses of Schwartzburg, Anhalt, Waldeck, Lippe, Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, the two houses of Hohenzollern and Reuss, and 
the free ‘Town of Frankfort: and in consequence an embassy 
was sent to Rome, consisting of the Barons von Schmitz-Grollen- 
burg, and von Turkheim (names selected, we. should think, to 
frighten the Pope, and well calculated to do so, if he was made of 
proper stuff,) in the early part of 1819. The Pope, however, 
undaunted by Messrs. Grollenburg and Turkheim, persisted in all 
the old demands of the Roman curia, or in offering only provisional 
concessions. As an example of the proceedings, it may be men- 
tioned that the Holy See wished the embassadors to engage for 
the observance of the “ canones nunc vigentes, et prasens eccle- 
sie disciplina,” but they properly answered (by a note of Sep- 
tember 3, 1819) that it was utterly impossible to know what the 
present system of the Court of Rome was, or what were the 
canons asserted to be in vigour, and that consequently no such 
demand could be complied with. Even if a list of such canons 
were given, they must be submitted to the future bishops and 
the competent synods for approbation.| After seven months’ 
useless negotiation, the men of the fearful names returned, re in- 
Secté,t to Germany.§ Wessenberg in the meantime pursued his 


* Rudhart. See Reformation in Catholic Germany, p. xviii. 

+ Miiller’s Preussen und Baiern, p. 60. 

+ The history of all the negotiations ought to be given. That of the meetings at 
Frankfort is given, we are told, in Der Kirchen-und-Staatsfreund. Jena, 1818. Die 
Deutsche Kathol. Kirche, Frankfort, 1818. Hillebrands Deutschland und Rom. 
Frankfort, 1818. We only know, beyond what we have stated above, that by the 
note of Sept. 3, 1819, the German princes declared their resolution not to submit to 
any terms which stood in contradiction with their constitutional relations, and the pro- 
tection of the state against all attacks of religious intolerance. See Miiller’s Beitrige, 
Preface, p. v. 


§ Our authority for these last particulars is Miiller’s Preussen und Baiern in Con- 
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usual course, and issued his proclamations on the various abuses 
and superstitions which he considered as injurious to the cause of 
true Catholicism. He received addresses soon after his return 
from Rome from the various country chapters of clergy, all bear- 
ing the strongest testimony to his various worth and high services, 
and all sympathizing entirely with his feelings and his resolutions 
as to his struggle with Rome. His answers to these addresses 
were marked with the same moderation and judgment which cha- 
racterised his whole course. This strange state of things in Baden 
was at length ended by the adoption of a course which saved the 
honour of the Grand Duke of Baden, and at the same time did 
not.cause the Holy See the mortification of a decided defeat. A 
convention was made with the State of Baden, and the two houses 
of Hohenzollern Hechingen and Sigmaringen, by which the ancient 
bishopric of Constanz was dissolved, after an existence of more 
than twelve centuries, and an archbishopric, extending over these 
three states, erected at Freyburg in the Breisgau.* We have 
never seen this convention, and know not any other part of its 
provisions, but we fear that the German Church by this and 
other separate conventions has lost an opportunity which it can- 
not easily recover. The fact seems to have been, that Austria 
having laid down her own code of ecclesiastical law, was indif- 
ferent; that Prussia and Bavaria had so large a body of Roman 
Catholic subjects, that some settlement of affairs was necessary 
for them; and that the minor powers were consequently left to 
themselves. We see that the territories of Saxe-Weimar are put 
into the diocese of the Prussian bishop of Paderborn, but it would 
seem that the Grand Duke of that petty territory has had the 
resolution to lay down a system of ecclesiastical law for his own 
duchy, which might serve as a model for the rest of Germany, by 
its positive exclusion of all improper interference of the Holy 
See, and by the positive declaration, that any spiritual person 
who presumes to spread any bull, brief, indulgence, or other 
communication from Rome without authority from the govern- 
ment, shall be punished.+ We earnestly hope that in due time 


cordat mit Rom, p.1—6. We learn that a bull for the German states was issued 
August 3, 1821, but, we believe, it was not generally accepted. 

* We rather imagine that a similar device has been practised in Holland, as we ob- 
serve, that in the convention a new bishopric (suffragan to Mechlin) has been erected 
at Amsterdam, and we presume that the other three Dutch Sees are done away, and 
the schism thus ended. This, however, is only conjecture, for the utter want of any 
information on such subjects, and of all means of obtaining it in England, prevents us 
from speaking with certainty. We have no direct account of the proceedings of the 
Archbishop of Utrecht since 1826. 

+t We believe that in Austria even old bulls cannot be introduced without the 
Placet. And in France certain bulls of 1817 were not allowed by the king to be pub- 
lished. It may be interesting to some to learn, that in 1786, after the famous congress 
of Ems, in which the German archbishops met to consider the state of the Church 
and the expediency of resisting the domination of the Nuncivs, the Electors of 
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this example will be followed elsewhere. We must say a word 
more of Wessenberg before we leave this part of the subject. 
His last address to his clergy on announcing to them the new 
arrangements, and the close of his long career, is full of dignity 
and of deep feeling. “My conscience,” he says, “ bears me 
witness that in all my contentions and labours I have never had 
any private interest in view, but as far as my weak and limited 
powers permitted, I have ~— to promote the glory of Christ and 
the good of his flock; and | can with confidence appeal to you, 
whether I have not always shown, that to give was more blessed 
than to receive; whether I have refused any sacrifice which the 
good of my brethren required; whether I have attempted to lay 
any. other foundation than that of Christ crucified; whether your 
faithful discharge ofyour duties and your zeal have not ever been 
my delight, my joy, and the crown of my glory; whether I have ever 
laid a burthen on you which I have not shared myself. ‘To my last 
breath I shall not cease to thank Him who alone can give increase 
and success for the blessings which, under all my trials, I he has given 
to my hearty, though feeble endeavours in his vineyard, and 
especially for the number of right-minded zealous and sensible 
assistants which he gave me amongst you.’* 

We earnestly hope that Wessenberg in his retirement may 
reap the fruits of his labours and his trials in a happy and peace- 
ful old age; he will reap it assuredly in the testimony of a good 
conscience, and in the remembrance of having attempted and exe- 
cuted much good to the church to which he belonged, under dif- 
ficulty, calamny, and oppression, and of having set an example 
which will doubtless hereafter be followed, and which may have 
results of the highest importance to Catholic Germany. Let the 
bishops of that country pursue his course, let them maintain the 
just rights of the Episcopate against the encroachments of the 
Papal See, and they cannot doubt, that if they are prudent they 
will be supported by the governments, and if pious, by the people. 
After a few years they may shake off an odious yoke, put an end 
to a constant series of useless and vexatious contentions, and 
gain, if they wish it,a German Patriarchate. 

Before we conclude, we would beg to notice one or two 
matters of some interest respecting the : arrangements with Prus- 
sia and Bavaria. We mentioned in a former article, that by the 


Mainz, Trier, and K@lln, issued an order forbidding any of their clergy to have 
recourse to Rome, or to any Nuncios, except through themselves. The reader will find 
information on this congress in “ Resultate des Emser Congresses von den vier Deut- 
schen Ersbischdfen,” &c. &c. (Frankfort, 1787,) and in “ Neuesten Grundlagen der 
Deutsch Kath. Kirchen-verfassung, (Stuttgard, 1821,) if he can get them. See Miiller’s 
Beitriige, p. 44, and his Preussen und Baiern, p. 62. 

* Sammlung, (1808—1827,) p. 280. 
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bull for Prussia, the choice of archbishops and. bishops was left 
to the chapters of the cathedrals, and we were somewhat sur- 
prised at finding Mr. Wilmot Horton stating decidedly in the 
House of Commons, that the king had the appointment. On 
farther investigation of the matter, it appears,* that there was a 
Papal brief issued at the same time as the bull, in which it was 
ordered, that the chapters should choose such persons as are ac- 
ceptable to the king. We beg to notice, also, that the bull about 
Prussia} concerns only the external form of the Church; the 
division, that is, of the dioceses and parishes, the incomes of the 
clergy, and similar matters. ‘ There is nothing,” observes Miiller, 
“as to the subjection of the higher and lower spiritual power to 
that of the state, nor to the relations of the spiritual superiors to 
the state authorities, nor to the civil relations of spiritual persons.” 
All such matters, all that relates to freedom of conscience, prose- 
lytism, &c. &c. is passed over sub silentio, because all these 
points are to be arranged by the power of the government, and 
the Holy See has nothing to do with them. The Prussian law 
excludes the canon law, and makes the reception of the ordinary 
laws in church matters, “ except where doctrines require that it 
should not be so,” wholly obligatory. ‘The exception, it must 
be added, means no more than it strictly expresses. It is obvious 
after this, that the great matters of dispute between Rome and 
civil governments as to affairs of civil life, especially in what con- 
cerns marriages, is entirely taken out of the hands of the See of 
Rome in Prussia. The bishops indeed may give dispensations 
as far as the laws of the kingdom permit, but Rome has nothing 
to do with the matter,{ except with the special permission of the 
civil government. It must be observed again, that the bull settles 
nothing as to the rights of Metropolitans, as to the consecration 
of bishops, and the future appointments of the canons, &c. who are 
to be named under the new provisions. Yet all this could not 
be overlooked,.and we, therefore, apprehend, that the Prussian 
government must have taken its own way there also. And, finally, 
it may be noticed, that the erection of new bishoprics, the sup- 
pression of the old -ones, &c. &c. which, according to the first 


* See Miiller’s Preussen und Baiern, p. 166. 

+ To prove what we said above as to the necessity of some arrangement for the Roman 
Catholic possessions of Prussia, it may be curious to mention, that for want of it, and 
for the consequent want of bishops, the church was in entire confusion, and in 1816 the 
coadjutor Bishop of Munster made a sort of apostolical journey along the Rhine, and 
in six months confirmed 323,000 persons. At Kolln alone he found 79 candidates for 
minor orders, 91 for deacons, and 97 for priests’ orders. 

t We regret that our limits do not allow usto go into details on this most important 


subject. The reader will find them in Miiller’s Preussen und Baiern, p. 145 and fol- 
lowing. 
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principles of Papal law, are matters belonging exclusively to the 
Holy ‘See, are here treated in connection and agreement with a 
civil government, and that government a Protestant one. These 
observations may in some degree be considered in connéction 
with what Miiller* has said as to the impropriety and danger of 
negotiating with the Pope. at all, for all these are absolute. gains 
over the Papal See, and are gains quietly attained. 

With respect to Bavaria we should think, that the king haddone 
wrong in allowing the Pope to say, that he gives the king the 
right of making such and such appointments, but, at the same 
time, it is pretty clear that his majesty took care that the dona- 
tions should be liberal. Especially we would observe, that the 
12th article of the convention settles, that the bishops shall have 
the power of naming their own vicars and coadjutors, (a privilege 
of immense practical use in diminishing the power of the Holy 
See, if the coadjutors succeed to the bishoprics, as is usual,) of 
giving or refusing the higher orders, and of taking cognizance of 
ecclesiastical causes, especially these concerning marriages in 
their own courts. ‘These are matters of importance, and the pro- 
visions appear to us to be expressly framed to establish the episco- 
pal rights, and save the bishops from the necessity of applying 
to Rome every five years, as formerly, for the power of granting 
dispensations. 

hn conclusion, we would express a hope, that before long some 
English bookseller will collect, translate, and publish the various 
concordats and conventions which have been made with the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe within the last thirty years. They 
would form a volume replete with interest and important infor- 
mation, and would more clearly show what the actual power of 
Romet is than any other documents. 


* This writer (himself a Roman Catholic) makes use occasionally of harsh and vio- 
lent expressions, but he has much acuteness and much learning, and we especially re- 
commend his two books, which stand at the head of this article, Nos. 11 and 12. 

+ We beg to recommend to our readers who are interested in the many important 
points in Roman Catholic ecclesiastical law, the very important and valuable work of 
Brendel, which stands No. 10 in the list at the head of this article. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Voyage dans la Russie Méridivnale, et particu- 
ligrement dans les Provinces au-deld du Caucase, fait depuis 
1820 jusqu’ en 1824, par le Chevalier Gamba, Consul du Roi 
4 Tiflis. @de édition. Paris, 1826. 2 vols. 8vo. avec atlas. 

2. Itinéraire de Tiflis & Constantineple, par le Colonel Rottiers. 
Bruxelles, 1829. 8yo. 

3. Tableau Historique, Géographique, Ethnographique et Poli- 
tique du Caucase, et des Provinces limitrophes entre la Russie 
et la Perse, par M. Klaproth. Paris, 1827. 8vo. 

Peter the Great, to whom Russia owes all its present import- 

ance, used frequently to say, that his empire had too much land; 

that it wanted water. The obvious deficiency of this civilizing 
element has been felt by all his successors, and the desire to sup- 
ply it has influenced all their movements. Peter, like most 
rulers, directed his principal attention to the short roads to reve- 
nue; and, in consequence, was above all things anxious to esta- 
blish a direct intercourse between India and his empire. With 
this view, and perhaps from an erroneous estimate of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the navigation of the Caspian Sea, he 
extorted from the Persian Shah, in 1723, the cession of the pro- 
vinces of Daghestan, Shirwan, Ghilan, Mazanderan, and Astera- 
bad, situated on its western shores; but feeling himself unable to 
consolidate his power over those distant territories, which contri- 
buted nothing to his coffers, he restored them shortly after to the 

Persian government, and retired within his former limits. 

The kings of Georgia, however, involved in continual wars 
with their Mahomedan neighbours, looked upon the Christian 
Czars of Muscovy as their natural protectors; or perhaps believed 
them, from their distance, to be the least dangerous allies. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, Heraclius, when, in 1783, he 
threw off the yoke of Persia, declared himself a vassal of the 
Russian empire, and this power immediately despatched a body 
of troops for his protection. Some of the Caucasian provinces 
of the Russian empire may date their dependence from the close 
of the sixteenth century; but until the beginning of the present 
century, when Georgia was declared a Russian province, the po- 
licy of the Czars does not appear to have been steadily directed 
to aggrandizement in this quarter. But, in order to form a just 
estimate of this portion of the Russian dominion, it will be requi- 
site to consider the ingredients of which it is composed. 

Immediately to the north of the Caucasus, from the mouth of 
the Cuban to the Cuma and Terek, extends a military frontier or 
line of strong posts, which constitute indeed the ordinary en- 
campment of the Cossack regiments. To the south of this are 
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the Circassians, in great and little Cabardah. These tribes were 
among the earliest allies or vassals of the empire; but the negli- 
gence with which Asiatic despots treat their dependents, was 
formerly visible in the conduct of the Czars; and the Circassians, 
after the fidelity of nearly a hundred-and-fifty years, deserted or 
were abandoned by the Russians, in the beginning of the last 
century, and embraced the Mahomedan faith. ‘They are now 
among the least civilized and most formidable tribes of the Cau- 
casus, and are only in nominal subjection to the Russian empire, 
to which their neighbourhood is as dangerous as that of a declared 
enemy. To the west and south of these, between the Black Sea 
and the western range of Caucasus are the Abazes, still more 
barbarous and more avowedly hostile. Between the northern 
frontier and the Georgians 1 in the south, there are several nations, 
originally distinct in race and language, and divided into nume- 
rous tribes, all speaking different dialects, nourishing a spirit of 
disunion, and actuated by no common interest but that of feud 
and rapine. The chief of these nations are the Chetchens, the 
Hists or Kists, the Ossets, the Lesghi, the Tatars and ‘Tur- 
comans, who occupy the coast of the Caspian Sea. Vestiges of 
Christianity are still to be found in the superstitions of these, wild 
people, but they are Mahomedans in name at least, and that is 
sufficient to make them enemies in fact of their Christian neigh- 
bours. In truth, the decided preference which the Caucasian 
tribes evince for a hostile creed, and the facility with which bigotry 
might be made to direct their martial disposition, will for a long 
time render it impossible even to contemplate the fusion of these 
provinces with the rest of the Russian dominion, 

Georgia, which was definitively united to Russia, in 1802, 
merits, from its geographical position, as well as its superior civi- 
lization, a larger share of attention. Under this name we include 
the provinces ‘of Imeretia and Mingrelia, between the mountains 
and the Black Sea, whose inhabitants are of the Georgian race. 
The plains and valleys which stretch along the foot of the Cau- 
casus, on the west and south, are among the most prolific regions 
in the universe. The countries in the neighbourhood of Ararat, 
in which mankind appear to have made their earliest settlements, 
seem also to be the indigenous soil of most of our European 
fruits. ‘The vine, according to Chaptal, was first cultivated in 
Armenia; and the Georgian word Gwino, one of the very few 
words in that language which has any resemblance to the lan- 
guages of Europe, seems to confirm the conjecture. But the 
tract of this country, in which nature has most prodigally be- 
stowed her favours, is the part of the ancient Colchis which lies 
south of the river Rioni or Phasis. The humidity which distin- 
guishes the climate of Mingrelia produces a vegetation of unusual 
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vigour; while in. Gouriel, a little to the south, a serener sky 
is joined to productions of the soil still more various and luxuriant. 
The pomegranate, peach, nectarine, and fig, the vine, the chestaut, 
cherry, and pear, form as it were the underwood of the country ; 
the hills are decked, the forests are skirted, with these natural 
orchards; while the finest timber, such as oak, beech, and elm, 
cover the mountain sides. 

The attractions of a region, so richly endowed by nature, are 
ill consorted with the cold embraces of Russia. The demand 
which that empire has for raw produce, is limited to the actual 
wants of its population; and is abundantly supplied from within, 
without recourse being had to distant markets. ‘The capabilities 
of the fertile soil and fine climate of Georgia, could be appre- 
ciated only by the manufacturing countries of Europe, which 
being obliged to import the material of their manufactures, are 
interested in increasing the sources of supply. In consequence, 
it is not till a few years after the restoration of peace in Europe, 
that we find the first indication of commercial activity in Georgia. 
M. Gamba, having travelled through Southern Russia and the 
Caucasian provinces in 1818 and 1819, was, in the following 
year, appointed French consul at Tiflis. His appointment was 
of course founded in the favourable account which he gave of 
those countries, and particularly of the benefits which France 
might expect to derive from an intercourse with them. In the 
volumes which stand at the head of this article (No. 1), M. 
Gamba strives hard to demonstrate the possibility of ruining the 
commerce of Great Britain, by establishing a direct communica- 
tion over land with India. Anxious to attain this laudable object, 
by which mankind are to be liberated from an odious supremacy, 
exercised by the rare union of liberty, industry, and civilization, 
our author may be justly suspected of being often biassed in his 
details. Indeed, he views every thing in Georgia in a favourable 
light, even its barbarism and political degradation; and as De- 
mosthenes consoled the Athenians, on their defeat, by reminding 
them of their supineness, so our author ventures to augur future 
wealth from present poverty. To correct these partial repre- 
sentations, we have the negligent, but well-timed volume (No. 3 
at the head of our article) of M. Klaproth, who travelled through 
the Caucasus twenty years ago, and who, exempted from the in- 
fluence of mercantile or official interests, must be allowed to be, 
although perhaps a morose, yet an impartial testimony. 

Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, is described by Mr. Klaproth in 
sufficiently dark colours. 

“ The river Kur, cn the banks of which it is built, flows in a muddy 
stream, with great rapidity, and frequently inundates the lower part of 
the town. The streets are narrow, the market-places crammed with 
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filth, and notwithstanding the improvements introduced by the Russians, 
Tiflis is a very miserable town. ‘The Caravanserais of Tiflis are neither 
handsome nor spacious, nor well furnished with Asiatic merchandize. 
Those of the Turks and Persians are square edifices, resembling prisons. 
General Yermoloff built near his house two rows of large shops, to 
which they also give the name of Caravanserais, but the shops found no 
purchasers. In the same quarter they commenced building the new 
town, which resembles the cities of Europe, except that it contains some 
hundreds of subterraneous dwellings, on the roofs of which one may 
walk while crossing the town. 

** In 1807, the number of the inhabitants of Tiflis amounted to 
18,000, without including the garrison or the Russian civil and military 
officers ; since that time the population has increased about 2000. M. 
Gamba thinks he can safely estimate the inbabitants of that capital at 
33,000. But this calculation is exaggerated, like most of those made 
by that traveller, who appears to have a particular interest in painting 
Georgia in the most brilliant colours.” 


Notwithstanding the general justice of this last observation, 
we think M. Klaproth, on the other hand, betrays a disposition 
too resolutely incredulous of all that denotes the prosperity of 
Georgia. Taking every circumstance into consideration, an in- 
crease of 2000 is not sufficient for the space of twenty years. 

When Tiflis came into the hands of the Russians, it was a city 
of ruins; Aga Mohammed Khan had ruined it in 1795, reduced 
the houses to ashes, and led away captive 10,000 of the imhabi- 
tants. If, twelve years after that calamity, it had a population 
of 17,000, why should we disbelieve an additional augmentation 
of 10,000 at the present day, exclusive of the garrison. 

The Caravanserais and other improvements to which M. Gamba 
refers, were not begun till the year 1820; in the year following, a 
complete freedom of trade was granted to Tiflis, by an imperial 
ukase, and every day the population of the place is increased by 
the arrival of Armenians, who seek there a refuge from the tyranny 
of the Turks, and the vexations of the Persian government. 

The Armenians, so curiously distinguished among Asiatic na- 
tions by their pacific temper and patient industry, are naturally 
rejoiced at the extension of the Russian power, which substitutes 
security and perfect toleration for anarchy and extortion. They 
are the most valuable subjects of the Caucasian provinces, and 
when we consider how numerous they are on the frontiers of 
Russia, Persia, and Turkey, we need feel little surprize at the 
rapid increase of the former power, at the expense of the two 
latter; while the Armenians fly daily to the protection of the 
Russians, and carrying with them all the wealth, industry, and 


intelligence, leave to the brutal government they desert, nothing 
but depopulated provinces. 
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Of all those migrations the most remarkable. and most impor- 
tant in its consequences was that which took place in 1822, when 
the patriarch of the Armenians fled, with all his clergy, from the 
convent of Etchmiadzin, in the province of Erivan, at that time be- 
longing to Persia, and sought shelter within the Russian frontiers. 
The reception which he met with was suited to his rank and in- 
fluence. The Turks and Persians, on the other hand, viewed 
his flight with no less grief than astonishment. The convent of 
Etchmiadzin, situated at the foot of Mount Ararat, is regarded 
with more than ordinary veneration, by Mahomedan as well as 
Christian nations. The solitary grandeur of the place, and the 
sacred character of Ararat, whose eternal snows are connected by 
holy writ and general tradition with the earlier history of man- 
kind, impress on the minds of devout Moslems a sense of awe 
which, in former wars, protected from injury the Christian in- 
mates of the convent. Latterly, however, the tribes of Curds 
which wander on the frontiers of the contending power, less re- 
strained by religious scruples than the Turks and Persians, ven- 
tured to pillage the convent, to repeat their insults, and even to 
put to death some of the clergy; the patriarch, therefore, had no 
alternative left but to fly to that power which was able to protect 
him. Religion constitutes him the head of his nation, and he is 
regarded with so much the greater reverence, as the suspension 
of political existence leaves no other rallying point to the 
cherished nationality of an ancient kingdom. The Khan of 
Erivan immediately pressed him to return, and when his applica- 
tion failed, an ambassador extraordinary was sent to General 
Yermoloff from Abbas Mirza himself, soliciting the return of the 
patriarch; but the Russian general was too well aware of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the presence of the Armenian pontiff, 
and sternly refused to expose him to fresh insults by allowing his 
departure. As the convent of Etchmiadzin is now, in conse- 
— of the cessions made by Persia in the treaty of Turkmen- 

chai, included within the limits of Russia, the patriarch may 
perhaps safely resume his ancient seat; but the history of his mi- 
gration exhibits, in the fullest light, the easy steps by which a 
civilized power encroaches on the frontiers of anarchy and bar- 
barism. 

Not only Armenians but even Persians and Turks occasionally 
seek refuge in Georgia. We believe it is Captain Johnson who 
relates the anecdote of a merchant who, endeavouring to attract 
the attention of the king of Persia, as he rode through the streets 
of ‘Teheran, and being studiously disregarded, at length lost all 
patience and cried out loudly, “ We pray God that the Russians 
may come to relieve the poor from the oppressions of the great.” 
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This insult, our traveller relates, passed unnoticed; and we know 
of no cause to which such forbearance can be ascribed, unless the 
conviction that the audacious individual only gave expression to 
the sentiménts of the people. The Ottoman Turks, on the 
frontiers of Georgia, are in some measure prepared to submit to 
the Russian power, by their intercourse with the Turcoman tribes, 
who inhabit the shores of the Caspian sea, and who are fully re- 
conciled to their Christian governors. 

In the environs of Tiflis are established several families of Ger- 
mans, who chiefly supply the town with butter, vegetables, and 
charcuterie, in which they excel, being most of them emigrants 
from Wurtemberg. Some other colonies of the same industrious 
nation, placed on : the banks of the Kur and Lora, have introduced 
into Georgia the culture of the potato. ‘The German colonies in 
the Russian dominions do not appear to be very prosperous or 
contented: no less than 35,000 Germans are scattered over the 
Steppes of Southern Russia between Odessa and the Crimea; 
and the few hundred who, deserting their old settlements, have 
forced their way into Georgia, are still dissatisfied with their lot. 
M. Gamba treats their complaints with ill-natured levity, and 
supposes them to have been urged forward by religious motives 
and a desire to be in the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat in the 
event of a second deluge. But the misery of disappointment 
may easily convert the poor farmer into a dreaming enthusiast ; 
and disappointed the emigrant must inevitably be, who, whatever 
be the superiority of his agricultural talents, has to support the 
competition of labourers enured to the last degree of wretched- 
ness, Even in Hungary the German farmers are daily giving way 
to the Slovachians, not because they are less industrious, but be- 
cause thiey are less capable of submitting to squalid poverty; how 
then can they expect to grow rich in the neighbourhood of Rus- 
sian or of Georgian serfs? Besides, they have to support the in- 
solence of delegated authority; and the official greatness of a 
Cossack captain is quite sufficient, at the extremity of the empire, 
to screen effectually, from a handful of poor strangers, every ray 
of imperial favour. 

The local advantages of Tiflis are highly rated by M. Gamba, 
and his expectations of its future prosperity are proportionally 
sanguine. It is destined to be, he thinks, at no great distance of 
time, another Ormus, a new Palmyra, a second Alexandria. It 
will be the great emporium of the East and West—the centre of 


the route by which the commerce of Europe and Asia is to be 
carried on hereafter. 


“ Tiflis, distant about a hundred leagues from the Black and Caspian 
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Seas, can at all times maintain with them a quick and easy communica- 
tion, free from danger and subject to little expense. By the Black Sea 
it can establish relations with the coast of Natolia, with the ports of 
Southern Russia, and the mouth of the Danube; and by the introduction 
of steam boats, it may communicate in eight days with Constantinople 
and the ports most distant from the Phasis and the Khopi. These re- 
lations, having place on a sea, the entrance to which is guarded, would 
be secure from the interruptions which might arise from the jealousy of 
a power pretending to the empire of the seas. In the times of peace 
there would be nothing to prevent ships from the Phasis, laden with the 
productions of Asia and southern Russia, displaying their flags in the 
ports of America, and supporting a profitable competition with vessels 
despatched from the ports of Europe, most advantageously situate for 
foreign trade.” 


Our readers will, no doubt, admire the facility with which 
M. Gamba opens new routes and channels with a dash of the 
pen, and, like Mercury conducting shades to Orcus, transports, 
by a flourish of his inky caduceus, whole cargoes from the shores 
of Mingrelia to the ports of the New World. His views on the 
Asiatic side are hardly less extravagant. 


** By the Caspian Sea, the exclusive maritime domain of Russia, ves- 
sels, laden with the manufactures of Europe, can go in six~-and-thirty 
hours from Bakou to the coasts of Ghilan, of Mazanderan, of Asterabad, 
or to the Gulph of Balkan. Thus the merchants of Tiflis may embrace 
with their vast combinations all Afghanistan, Bokharia, Cashmeer, and 
Thibet. ‘They may restore the old commercial route, by which the mer- 
chandize of Chensi, the most western province of China, arrived in 
eighty or a hundred days at the banks of the Oxus, or in two hundred days 
at the shores of the Caspian Sea. And lest this should be thought a wild 
speculation, I will call attention to the route of two thousand leagues by 
which the cloths of Silesia arrive at Kiakhta on the frontiers of China. 
These cloths can afford to pay a duty of eight per cent. on their entrance 
into Russia, because the costs of carriage through that country and iu 
Asia are little or nothing, the animals finding unlimited pasturage wher- 
ever the caravan stops. The profit on these speculations is such that 
they have succeeded one another uninterruptedly since 1818, and amount 
sometimes to fifteen thousand pieces of cloth a-year, the value of which 
may be four millions or four millions and a half of francs (160,000/. or 
180,000/. sterling.)” 


M. Gamba appears to have forgotten that the Oxus no longer 
flows into the Caspian Sea. He also overlooks another import- 
ant circumstance; the abundance of forage which the most nu- 
merous caravans in the East can find at their halting places, and 
which so materially lessens the expenses of the journey, is inti- 
mately dependent on the semi-barbarous condition of eastern na- 
tions; so that if we admit such a development of industry and 
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wealth as the consummation of his plan supposes, we lose at 
once a principal element of his calculations. ‘The introduction of 
steam boats into the Caspian and Black Seas has already taken 
place; there was one launched on the Wolga in 1820, and more 
recently a steam packet commenced plying between Odessa and 
Cherson, performing a distance of two-and-thirty leagues in about 
as many hours. We will follow M. Gamba in his daring flights 
of speculation. 

“ The Caravans reach Erzeroum in fifteen days from Tiflis, and they 
do not require a longer time to arrive at Tauris, In sixty days they 
complete the journey from Tiflis to Bender-Boucher in the Persian 
Gulph. From this port there is a constant trade with Bombay, and the 
passage is generally effected in from fifteen to twenty days. ‘Thus Tiflis 
communicates with India by a short, safe, and easy route; but it is not 
to the advantages of situation alone that Tiflis is to owe its future pro- 
sperity —it has the still greater advantage of being now a part of a 
Christian and civilized empire. If Ormus could become the centre of a 
rich trade, and give birth to a commerce more extensive and important 
than that of any other market in the world, may we not be allowed to 
believe that Tiflis, situated on the banks of a river, in a country generally 
fertile and healthy, and under a fine climate, is destined to attain a 
similar pitch of greatness, especially when we consider that it is nearly 
at the same distance as Ormus from those rich provinces of the Pendjab, 
with which the latter city was able to establish so vast a commerce.” 

But, alas! all these loose reasonings and specious comparisons 
between Tiflis and Ormus are dispersed by the reflection, that the 
latter place is washed by the waves of the ocean, while the former 
breathes the air of Caucasus. The ocean has ever been, and 
ever will be, the great medium of mercantile interchanges; and it 
is impossible to conceive any fortunate revolution in the industry 
of man, any increased activity or widened extent of commercial 
intercourse throughout the world, which will not have the effect 
of increasing its superiority over every other mode of communi~ 
cation. ‘The project of diverting the commerce of Europe and 
Asia into a new channel, and thereby transferring to Tiflis all the 
wealth of London, is a chimera which the wildest imagination 
could not have conceived, unless united with a total ignorance of 
the nature of our Indian trade. In reality, the most valuable ar- 
ticles of our imported cargoes are not the productions of Hin- 
dostan, from which country, on the other hand, we fetch the raw 
materials of some of our manufactures, commodities too cheap 
and bulky to bear the expensive carriage of caravans. 

But dismissing all those ridiculous schemes of encroachment 
on our commerce with the East, we will observe that Tiflis has 
sufficiently bright prospects in the improvement of the provinces 
which surround it. The peculiar circumstances of the Ottoman 
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empire, and the abandoned condition of its remote provinces, de- 
termine the Asiatic merchants to fix within the Russian frontier, 
where they are sure of protection. Some of the Armenians who 
fled thither had amassed considerable wealth previous to the im- 
perial Ukase of 1821, which removed all restrictions on the trade 
of those countries, and one of their number was the first to take 
advantage of the freedom. 

The Armenian Saratgeff, a merchant of Tiflis, purchased at 
Odessa in 1823 European merchandise to the amount of 100,000 
francs. ‘The adventure yielded a large profit; and the following 
year Armenians, six in number, appeared for the first time at the 
fair of Leipsic, and made purchases to the amount of 600,000 
francs. ‘These goods were shipped at Odessa for Redoute Kalé, 
whence they were carried by caravans into Georgia. In 1825 the 
amount of the purchases made at Leipsic by the merchants of 
Tiflis, was double that of the preceding year, and in 1826 it 
reached the sum of 2,800,000 francs. Thus a commerce has been 
commenced which will necessarily increase. ‘The sober, intelli- 
gent Armenian, much better acquainted with the wants of eastern 
nations than an European merchant could be, lets no occasion 
slip of reaping the advantages of peace, and an air of business 
begins to pervade the streets of Tiflis. Of late years, many 
English have passed through it on their journey home from India. 
Travelling with a Mehmendar through Persia, they arrive at 
Tiflis in about two months from Bombay, and then embark at 
Redoute Kalé for Odessa. 

We must not, however, conclude from a few examples of com- 
mercial enterprise, that the Caucasian countries open at the 
present time a flattering field for speculation, A little carrying 
trade is exercised, and 1s likely, according to M. Gamba, to reach 
its greatest perfection in these mountainous regions, but the 
wretched condition of the people is such as to render the internal 
consumption of no importance. Money is little known; their 
ordinary traflic is carried on by barter; when specie is required 
for any purpose, recourse is had to the chief nobility, and it is 
said that at the court of the late Mingrelian king, it was difficult 
to procure the change of a couple of dollars. ‘The vicious con- 
stitution of society also opposes an insuperable obstacle to the 
introduction of industrious habits. ‘The mass of the people are 
serfs, idle, and improvident, not from the soft climate and teem- 
ing fertility of the soil as travellers suppose, but because a reck- 
less indifference to poverty is the only consolation of which their 
servitude cannot deprive them. ‘The princes and nobility of the 
country pique themselves on the right they have to extort the last 
pittance from their wretched dependents, and would deem them- 
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selves indelibly disgraced if they condescended to engage in 
traffic. 

So little does the lavish bounty of nature add to the wealth 
and comfort of the people, and so little foresight do they exert in 
providing for their wants, that when increased flights of locusts 
or other accidents diminish the hopes of the harvest, all the 
miseries of famine inevitably ensue. In a country abounding in 
the most valuable timber, the use of the saw is still unknown. 
The deep and rich soil of Mingrelia is tilled with a wooden 
plough unsheathed with iron; and in Georgia Proper, the crops 
of fine flax, which is cultivated for the sale of the oil alone, are 
burned as soon as the seed is gathered. 

The mode of living of the upper classes is fairly exhibited im 
the account which Colonel Rottiers gives of the hospitality and 
the residence of Prince Tsérétellé. 


“* The apartment in which we dined served at the same time as the 
reception hall, and as the bed-room of the prince and his wife. Along 
one side of the apartment extended an immense wooden bed, like those 
which we see in a guard-room. On this they spread at night a mat- 
tress of felt, two fingers thick, and very hard; this homely couch is 
rolled up in the morning, and placed on the chests which contain the 
wardrobes of the prince and princess. On the walls were suspended 


the various arms of the prince, which were rich and numerous. The 
window casements, formed of cut stone like those of our Gothic 
churches, were furnished with oiled paper instead of glass. We dined 
on the ground, seated 2 la Turque. In compliment’ to my wife the 
princess departed from the manners of the country, and made one of our 
party at table. The company, composed of twelve persons, was ranged 
in a single file. A mat was spread before us, and upon that a coloured 
table-cloth. Long flat cakes, of very soft paste, were placed before 
each of the guests. These cakes serve many purposes; one may make 
spoons of them to take the soup with, or the vegetables and sauces, and 
finish by eating the spoon itself ; they also serve as a napkin to wipe the 
lips and fingers. The Imeretians drink a great deal, and an attendant 
with a large jug and a great spoon, out of which each drinks in his turn, 
is kept in continual motion behind the file of guests.” 


The household of Prince Tsérétellé affords a favourable view 
of Georgian society. The habitations of the people generally 
are huts burrowed in the ground; a hole in the roof, which is 
formed of wattles covered with turf, serves at once to admit the 
light and to give passage to the smoke. These wretched abodes 
serve at once as a shelter to the cattle and the family. The use 
of tea is the only innovation which the Russians have as yet been 
able to introduce, and the love of that agreeable beverage has led 
with it a taste for porcelain and glass; a moderately-priced as- 
sortment of cupboard furniture may perhaps be reckoned among 
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the few objects which would find a ready sale in the ports of 
Mingrelia. 

The chief production of Georgia is wine, which is of excellent 
quality, and so abundant in the countries situated between the 
Caspian and the Black Seas, that it would soon become a most 
important object of exportation, if the people could be induced 
to improve their methods of making and preserving it. At pre- 
sent the grapes are gathered and pressed without any care, and 
the process of fermentation is so unskilfully managed, that the 
wine rarely keeps till the following vintage. The skins of ani- 
mals are the vessels in which it is kept. The hair is turned 
inwards, and the interior of the bag is thickly besmeared with 
asphaltum or mineral tar, which renders the vessel indeed per- 
fectly sound, but imparts an abominable flavour to the wine, and 
even adds to its acescence. ‘The Georgians have not yet learned 
to keep their wine in casks, without which it is vain to look for 
any improvements in its manufacture. Yet the mountains abound 
in the requisite materials, and only a few coopers are requisite to 
make the commencement. 


“During my residence at Tiflis,” says Mr. Klaproth, “‘ a Hungarian 
named Martini, to whom General Goudovitch had entrusted the ma- 
nagement of some vineyards belonging to the government, had made 
with the grapes of the country several kinds of wine, which might bear 
a comparison with the best wines of Burgundy. The death of this man 
put a stop to these interesting experiments, which moreover were re- 
garded with an unfavourable eye by the Georgian people, who still nou- 
rishing at the time the hope of escaping the Russian yoke, were little 
pleased with those ameliorations of their country, which might tempt 
the Russians to continue in it. In fact, if due attention were paid to 
the preparation of wine in these countries, they might soon be in a con- 
dition to furnish Russia with all that she consumes; but before this can 
be brought about there is much to be done in Georgia, where ignorance 
and its attendant prejudices are, as in every other country, the most de- 
termined opponents of every salutary reform.” 


The consumption of wine in Georgia, and above all at Tiflis, 
is prodigiously great. From the prince to the peasant the ordi- 
nary ration of a Georgian, if we may believe M. Gamba, is one 
tonque, (equal to five bottles and a half of Bordeaux) per day. 
A tonque of the best wine, such as is drunk by persons of rank, 
costs about twenty sous; the inferior wines are sold for less than 
a sous per bottle. Rice grows in abundance on the banks of the 
Araxes: cotton is cultivated in Shirwan to no great extent; and 
madder of good quality hardly demands the care of culture. 
The cultivation of indigo is a favourite object with those who 
hope, if they cannot establish commerce with India, at least to 
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supply its place. An Englishman (Mr. Marr) has actually com- 
menced the cultivation of that plait in Gouriel, and has thereby 
incurred the supercilious reproof of M. Klaproth, who observes, 
that nothing but a total ignorance of the soil and climate re- 
quisite to the culture of that plant could have led to such an 
experiment; yet the trial was made at the suggestions of nume- 
rous Englishmen, who, passing through the Georgian provinces 
on their journey home from India, may be supposed to have 
been adequate judges of the local capabilities which so forcibly 
caught their attention. Our countryman Hanway, in the middle 
of the last century, introduced into Shirwan some improvements 
in the management of silk: but the political misery of those 
countries leaving little room for the successful development of 
industry, his humane lessons were speedily forgotten—humane 
we say, for Hanway was a practical philanthropist, as well as 
enterprising merchant. Of late years, two Frenchmen, MM. 
Ferté Didelot and Castelaz, have renewed the experiment. 
They have brought into those countries experienced workmen 
from the Vivarais, and the result completely justifies the opinion 
of those who believe, that the silks of Persia only require the 
hands of skilful spinners to be equal to those of Piémont. 

We have here collected the first indications of commercial 
enterprise in the Caucasian dependencies of Russia, and in none 
of those adventures have the natives had any share. The con- 
sumption of the country is trifling in the extreme. ‘There are no 
regular caravans as yet established between Tiflis and the ports 
of the Caspian and Black Seas. Indeed the commerce of the 
Caspian Sea must always centre in Astrachan, since the trans- 
port of goods on the Steppes between the Volga and the Don is 
much less expensive than their conveyance through the moun- 
tains. The ports of the Black Sea with which Tiflis commu- 
nicates, or rather is to communicate, on the other side are, 
the mouths of the Khopi and Phasis, both barred by sand- 
banks, which, notwithstanding all the zeal of M. Gamba and 
the power of Russia, will, we have little doubt, always render 
those rivers inaccessible to large vessels. On the Khopi is 
built the fort of Redoute Kalé, an insignificant place, con- 
taining about five hundred inhabitants; small as it is, it could 
not long escape the vigilance of our merchants, and Mr. Marr, 
from the house of Atwood of Odessa, arrived there in 1822 
with a cargo of British wares. He was the first European 
who formed an establishment in Redoute Kalé, but the number 
of mercantile settlers who followed his example have already 
given to the place an air of business. On the Rioni, or Phasis 
of the ancients, no commercial settlements. have as yet been 
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made; the fort of Poti, which commands its entrance, having re- 
mained in the possession of the Turks until the last campaign. 
This river appears to belong exclusively to the domains of fable. 
It was famous of old from the Argonautic expedition, and was 
afterwards described by Pliny and Strabo as forming a part of 
a line of communication with the East, which could not possibly 
have existed. During the Mithridatic war, according to these 
writers, Pompey obtained a knowledge of the route from India to 
the Caspian, and thence to the Euxine Seas. Explorers sent to 
Bactriana by the Roman general reported, that the merchants 
arrived in seven days from India at the river Icarus, which flows 
into the Oxus; that, following the course of this latter river, they 
entered the Caspian Sea, and crossed it to the Cyrus or Kur, which 
they ascended; and that from the point where the navigation of 
this river ceased, there was a distance of only five days’ journey 
to the Phasis, on which they embarked their merchandise, and 
reached the Euxine. Such a route as that here described never 
could have existed. The Kur and Rioni, or Phasjs, are violent 
torrents, like all the rivers of the Caucasian isthmus, and are 
navigable only a few miles from their mouths. ‘The transport of 
merchandise between them could not be effected in less than 
twenty or thirty days. But though M. Gamba, like other mo- 
dern travellers who have visited those countries, points out the 
geographical errors of the classic writers, he nevertheless con- 
stantly reverts to his scheme of re-establishing the ancient route of 
communication with the East, that is, in fact, of turning to ac- 
count those fabled facilities of river navigation, the non-existence 
of which he himself contributes to demonstrate. Perhaps he 
contemplates the re-establishment of the age of fable, and like 
another Jason thinks to impose upon us with another golden 
fleece; but if by the ancient route he means that which was 
practised in the middle ages, we fear that he mistakes the route 
through Colchis for that by the Volga and the Don. It is re- 
markable enough, that Pompey also thought of restoring the 
ancient route across the Caucasus, which he supposed to have 
been traversed in former ages by the merchants of the Greek 
colonies in the Euxine. But the geographical errors of those 
ancient authors who attempt to describe the navigation of the 
Kur and Phasis, errors which have been copied by Huet, Ro- 
bertsou, Gibbon, Formaleoni, and other respectable writers of 
later times, are sufficient to throw doubts on the existence of any 
Grecian commerce maintained with the East through Colchis, and 
certainly there are few traces in the ancient writers of a regular 
commercial intercourse between Europe and India until the 
ume of Augustus, when Egypt became the entrepét of the 
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eastern trade, which constituted the wealth of Alexandria. «In 
the middle ages, indeed, when the revolutions of Egypt had 
stopped up that preferable channel, the Venetians and Genoese 
succeeded in opening a communication between the Sea of 
Asoph and the Caspian. But the disadvantages of a trade carried 
on with distant countries by tedious and expensive caravans, 
prompted the eagerness of Europe to find a passage to India 
through the ocean. Vasco De Gama made the grand discovery, 
and the world has reaped its profits; nor will M. Gamba find it 
easy to persuade mankind to return to the old tracks of com- 
mercial intercourse which they have advisedly forgotten. 

The port of Redoute Kalé and the mouth of the Phasis are the 
only harbours possessed by Russia on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea. ‘The fort of Anapa, on the coast of Circassia, not 
far from the mouth of the Cuban, which fell to the Russians in 
the last campaign, is of less importance for its harbour, which, 
indeed, is only a shallow and unsheltered roadsted, than as a 
station from which Turkey maintained her intercourse with 
the Mahomedan nations of the Caucasus. The Turcomans of 
Daghestan and of Great Bokharia regard the Grand Signior as 
the chief of their religion. It is said that the Khan of Bokharia 
sends annually to Constantinople a sum of three millions, for which 
he receives in return an embassy of thanks. This correspondence, 
there is reason to believe, was carried on by couriers from Anapa 
to the Caspian. ‘The conquest of the place, also, struck a blow 
at the independence of the Circassians, who during the siege were 
constantly on the watch to harass the assailants, and to aid the 
sallies of the Turks. Anapa is their chief market, and while in 
the possession of the Turks was perhaps the chief mart of the 
slave trade in the Black Sea. The suppression of this trade is 
a measure indispensable to the civilization of the Caucasian 
tribes. They are prompted to perpetual wars by the hope of 
making captives. As every individual among them goes armed 
from necessity, they acquire a repugnance to the habit, as they 
never feel the security of peace. ‘The disorders arising from this 
traffic soon determined the policy of Russia, and Catherine II. 
who ruled a nation of serfs, forbade the sale of children to the 
Turks. 

Although free and civilized nations justly abhor a commerce so 
degrading to human nature, the Circassians and other tribes of 
the Caucasus regard it with sentiments of a different nature. 
The great. majority of the people are born in slavery, and it 
matters not to what country their servitude is transferred. ‘To 
go into the service of the Turks is considered the road to fortune. 
In Egypt, among the Mamelukes, and even in Constantinople, 
many slaves from the Caucasus have risen to rank and honour. 
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In a country where the females are confined and rudely treated, 
the love of novelty, and the reputation of the Turks for superior 
splendour, luxury, and civilization, secretly console young girls 
for the loss of home. M. Klaproth appears to doubt whether 
the Circassians ever sold their daughters, but his habitual scep- 
ticism is in this instance mistaken. M. Thaitbout de Marigny, 
who resided some time in Anapa, says positively that the Turks 
bad established a market in that place, in which the Circassians 
bartered their sons and daughters for Turkish merchandize, with 
the double view perhaps of procuring the goods and providing 
for their children. 

On the banks of the Phasis, two French gentlemen, who accom- 
panied M. Gamba, were frequently solicited in private to pur- 
chase handsome young girls at from 16/. to 20/. each. Indeed, 
by far the greater part of the fair slaves, who are classed as Cir- 
cassians, in the market of Constantinople, are really from the 
country of the Abazes and from Mingrelia. ‘The women of 
Mingrelia, and the Georgian race in general, are allowed by all 
travellers to possess a considerable share of beauty; fine forms, 
dark eyes, and an expression of great energy and passion. The 
Circassians are described by Reineggs as remarkably fair, with 
blue eyes, reddish hair, and the nose turned upwards. ‘The Cau- 
casus unquestionably supplies the handsomest slaves which ‘Tur- 
key can procure, and these are all denominated from the two 
predominant nations, the Georgians and Circassians; hence the 
exaggerated reputation of these eastern beauties; hence, too, that 
hypothesis of a Caucasian race, or type of the human family, so 
absurdly denominated from a region which, in fact, is divided 
among many races. 

By the reduction of Anapa and Poti, Russia has completed 
her possession of the whole coast of the Black Sea, from Anatolia 
to the mouth of the Danube. ‘The Ottoman Turks have no 
longer any footing in the Caucasian isthmus; and the fierce 
mountaineers, who profess the Mahomedan faith, being now cut 
off from their natural allies, must sooner or later submit to the 
power of Russia. But their submission does not necessarily 
suppose an intimate fusion with the ruling nation; such a change 
of circumstances is still indefinitely distant. 

The whole population of the isthmus between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, is estimated by M. Klaproth at 2,375,487, which 
number is in all probability much below the truth. Fifty years 
ago, Reineggs reckoned that the Caucasus could furnish 600,000 
fighting men, which is unquestionably an exaggerated statement. 
‘The southern provinces of this country, that is to say, Georgia, 
Mingrelia, Imeretia, and the recent conquests from Persia and 
Turkey, containing perhaps about 600,000 souls, are now 1mme- 
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diately annexed to the Russian empire. The remainder of the 
Isthmus is occupied by tribes or nations, who either preserve in 
the recesses of the highest mountains a total independence, or 
who, while they profess subjection to Russia, do not on that ac- 
count lay aside their predatory habits. Thus, between the line or 
military frontier of the Cuban and the Georgian provinces, are 
interposed numerous tribes of warlike mountaineers, who all 
cherish an aversion to the Russian authority. The great road of 
communication from Mozdoc to Tiflis, is along the banks of the 
Terek and the Aragui, both which rivers have their sources in the 
flanks of the great Kasibeg, the highest mountain of the Caucasian 
chain after Elbruz. On the Terek, and not far from the highest 
part of the ascent, is the celebrated pass of Dariel, or the Porte 
Caucasie. ‘The expense of keeping this road in order is very 
considerable ; and the bands of hostile mountaineers, thirsting for 
pillage and revenge, are so numerous and daring, that travellers 
and despatches are never escorted by less than a hundred-and-fifty 
Cossacks and two pieces of light artillery. The number of troops 
usually stationed in the Caucasian provinces is 60,000, almost all 
Cossacks; but at present it is probable that the army on the 
frontier is much increased. In order to maintain so large a force 
in a country so ill cultivated, that, with all the gifts of nature in 
profusion, it affords but a precarious supply, provisions are obliged 
to be sent across the mountains; and as the revenues of those 
countries are by no means adequate to meet these expenses, 
Russia’ is obliged to remit on their account about eight millions 
of francs per annum. 

But these provinces occasion a considerable loss of life, as well 
as of money. A moist and warm climate, a luxuriant vegetation 
decaying in the pools left near the rivers by sudden inundations, 
and perhaps no greater attention to cleanliness than they are used 
to in the regions of the frozen north, are the probable causes of 
the mortality which carries off the Russian soldiers. 

“* The Russians are more subject to those maladies than other 
strangers who arrive in Imeretia; the mortality among them amounts 
at times to a sixth or even to a fifth of the garrison (during their service 
of three years, we presume). The cause is to be found in their linen 
garments, so ill adapted to an atmosphere subject to continual changes ; 
in their inattention to diet and comfortable lodging ; in their long fasts, 
and in the bad regulations of their hospitals. This system of regulation 
might answer very well in the interior of the bracing climate of Russia, 
but not in the Russian provinces beyond the Caucasus, where the soldier, 
when convalescent and weakened by the heat, cannot recover his strength 
with an allowance of one bottle of wine a-week, which is, I am assured, 


the maximum of the ration which the physician is allowed to prescribe 
for his patients. 
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** Let me be permitted here to mention, as an example worthy to be 
imitated by all states, the wise provisions of the English government, 
and the tender, generous care which it bestows on the soldiers in the 
colonies. Golberry relates, that having found at St. Louis instructions 
for the English hospital, he remarked with admiration, that the physician 
was authorized to buy claret for the convalescents, even when the price 
passed six francs a bottle. When, in 1822, the cholera morbus was 
raging in Bengal, in a hospital containing two hundred sick soldiers, 
each of the patients had a Hindoo to attend him.” 


The liberality of England to her troops is worthy of a great 
nation, and we are glad that M. Gamba has the candour to con- 
fess with what enlightened munificence the nation to which he 
feels most opposed knows how to dispense its treasures. But 
how cheaply does the Czar hold the lives of his soldiers, when he 
allows convalescents only one bottle of wiae per week, in a coun- 
try where the best wine may be bought for fourpence a bottle! 
The officers of the Cossack regiments are in all probability as 
ignorant and uninformed as the soldiers themselves ; certainly 
there appears to be a great want of intelligence in those who 
have the disposal of the troops, for the forts and encampments, 
M. Gamba observes, are uniformly in the most unhealthy situa- 
tions. The frequent fasts and wretched diet of the Russian 
soldier render his constitution unequal to the relaxations of a 
humid climate; and perhaps we may add, that, when in active 
service, his miserable rations are so carelessly supplied, that, un- 
less he can forage for himself, he is in reality half-starved. The 
bad consequences of this inhuman disregard of materiel in the 
Russian armies, were strikingly displayed in the late campaign 
on the Danube. 

The Cossack regiments are never kept in garrison beyond the 
Caucasus for a longer term than three years. Officers, however, 
and chiefly those who are suspected of defalcation in their ac- 
counts, are frequently sent thither as a punishment; a proceeding 
at which the Georgian nobility are highly indignant. When they 
first submitted to the Russian power, it was with the understand- 
ing that they were themselves to fill the chief offices of the admi- 
nistration; whereas they now frequently see among their rulers, 
men deemed unworthy to hold the meanest posts in Russia. 
The roads and communications throughout the Caucasus are few 
in number, planned on a parsimonious scale, and penuriously exe- 
cuted. Russia, though called a colossal state, in respect of her 
great extent of territory, displays no grandeur of design, no bold- 
ness of execution in the means and appliances of civilization: the 
public works are mean, crawling, and niggardly. Throughout all 
the southern provinces of Russia, travellers are obliged to carry 
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with them their bed-furniture and provisions ; the accommodations 
of inns and public conveyances are still unknown. 


** There is. nothing more remarkable,” says M. Gamba, “ than the 
contrast in this respect which is offered by two new countries, the Uni- 
ted States of America and Southern Russia. In America, as soon as a 
tract of country is cleared and occupied by the colonists, inns and public 
vehicles are immediately established, and travellers are relieved from the 
necessity of bringing with them an expensive and troublesome equipage. 
In Russia, after twenty years of settlement, we find no such facilities, no 
means of lightening the expense or relieving the fatigues of travelling. 

“« [t cannot be concealed, that this difference proceeds, in a great 
measure, from the circumstance, that, in the one country, the colonists 
are emigrants from a nation which has reached the highest degree of 
civilization ; while the settlers in Southern Russia are either drawn from 
Russia itself, where the habits and tastes of nomadic life are still pre- 
dominant, or they are men broken by misfortune and forced by their 
distresses to quit Germany, or, in fine, they are merchants and agricnl- 
turists, who, coming only with the intention of a temporary abode, 
trouble themselves little with improvements which do not promise im- 
mediate profit. 

** I may add, among the circumstances which oppose the ameliorations 
of which this country is susceptible, the want of support in the local ad- 
ministrations. Thus, while the greater number of the governors-general 
and the heads of departments are distinguished by their upright charac- 
ter and their zeal for the service, while the sovereigns of this vast empire 
neglect no means of preventing every abuse of power, the underlings of 
office, in the thirteenth and fourteenth degrees, abuse unceasingly the 
atom of authority with which they are entrusted. These vexations are 
incessant, in proportion as they are obscure ; and, from their covert na- 
ture, completely elude detection.” 


Alas! if the development of society is to depend on the aid of 
administrations, how distant must be its consummation. Such a 
stimulus to enterprise and industry is never dreamt of on the 
banks of the Ohio or the Missouri, But in Russia, as M. Gamba 
well knows, whatever does not proceed from the government it- 
self, is looked on with suspicious eyes. Jealous of its patriarchal 
character, it allows no man to think for himself; and those im- 
pertinent interferences with private speculations, of which M. 
Gamba complains, are not to be ascribed so much to the inci- 
dental faults of inferior officers, as to the nature of autocracy itself. 
The spirit of industry is damped under a government which is 
careful to engross all praise and all profit. An empire so con- 
stituted, however great may be the virtues of its chief, is but an 
ill-judged Promethean experiment, in which the vital spark is 
confined to the head, and hardly gives animation to the limbs. 

Notwithstanding the reputed mineral riches of the ancient Col- 
chis, the Russians have not yet found, in the whole extent of their 
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Caucasian possessions, any mines of importance, or any at all, in- 
deed, of the precious metals. Almost all the researches directed 
towards this object have terminated unfortunately... Reinegys 
died before he had completed the account of his voyage, and his 
papers having been given to the press, by one unacquainted with 
the country, the work which bears his name is full of confusion 
and obscurity. Count Poutzkin, also, a man of knowledge and 
ability, died in the prosecution of ‘his researches. Again, in 1821, 

an engineer, sent into Imeretia to examine the districts of that 
country, which are said to abound in silver and copper ores, was 
seized with fever in the midst of his excursions, and obliged to 
return to Tiflis. Some iron ores, of indifferent quality, are wrought 
by the natives; traces of copper are also found; and general tra- 
dition attests the existence of silver mines in various parts of the 
country, but as their local situation is wholly forgotten, they are, 

in all probability, exhausted: Reineggs relates that the Soanes 
inhabiting the vallies of Elbruz, the most miserable and savage of 
all the Caucasian nations, have utensils and ornaments of silver. 
He also remarks, that, in the hills at the foot of the same high 
mountain, gold-coloured mica very frequently occurs; from this 
we may explain the tradition of the Mingrelians, to which but 
little credit is at present attached, that the ‘T'skeniskal or Hippus 
of the ancients, a rapid stream which flows from Elbruz, formerly 
washed down gold sands in its channel, and that forty years ago 
its contributions were so rich as to form a principal branch of the 
royal revenue. 

The possession of a country without mines or industry, and 
peopled by fierce, restless, and disaffected tribes, rather lessers 
than augments the real strength of Russia. It entails not only 
its immediate charges, but also the dangerous temptations of an 
extended frontier. But ambition never calculates, and Maho- 
metan nations are roused into a sense of the necessity of resisting 
a power, which, if it were more concentred, would soon be irre- 
sistible. Russia is too poor to carry on offensive and distant wars 
with a vigour proportioned to her apparent greatness. The dis- 
proportion between the extent of her territory and her actual 
force, is at present sufficiently apparent; and the imbecility of 
her opponents has been hitherto the sole cause of her easy 
aggrandizement. But there is no part of the Russian dominion 
so vulnerable as the Caucasian provinces. In the country be- 
tween the Caspian and Black Seas, the Mahomedan tribes are 
the most numerous and independent. ‘They are interposed be- 
tween Russia and its Georgian province ; and if they could be 
brought to combine their operations, might easily cut off all com- 
munication between them. The Russian fortresses in the Cau- 
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casus are of the most contemptible kind, “ from which we may 
conclude,” says M. Gamba, “ that the Russians bear the same 
relation to the Turks and Persians, which the English bear to the 
Hindoos.” But it is not from the contempt with which they re- 
gard their enemies, that they are satisfied with forts of loose bricks 
or rough paling; it is because they actually want the means of 
erecting better. While attacked on the frontiers of Georgia, they 
are zealously supported by the people of that country, ‘who are 
the inveterate enemies of Turks and Persians; but a war kindled 
in the heart of the Caucasus, would infallibly shake to the ground 
an authority which is but loosely established. Such a scheme of 
operations, however, could not be put in execution, unless the 
Turks and Persians were to act with more concert and energy 
than is to be expected from their enfeebled state, or their ancient 
auimosity. 

The great number of independent tribes in the Caucasus, 
speaking different languages, and all cherishing the pride of 
great antiquity, is an impediment to the progress of civilization 
among them. ‘The spirit of disunion is fostered by all their 
habits, and by all their prejudices. Many ages will, in all pro- 
bability, elapse, before they even learn the advantages that may 
be derived from mutual intercourse. . Nor have the Russians 
taken any pains to soften or instruct these wild barbarians. In- 
struction forms no part of their plan of conquest; on the con- 
trary, the missionaries who have attempted at various times to 
establish schools, and teach the people the arts of civilized life, 
have been in every instance checked by the government, and are 
strictly forbidden to go into the mountains. While the moun- 
taineers remain ignorant, they will also be disunited, and Russia 
will find it more easy to hold her dominion over them; but it will 
be a barren dominion, redounding as little to the interest as to the 
honour of the ruling state. In the Georgian provinces, the nobi- 
lity retain too much of the sentiments of feudal independence, to 
submit patiently to the Russian government. Though poor and 
uncivilized, they are less prostrate than the Russian nobility, and 
care little for the military decorations and other contumelious 
flatteries which despots are wont to bestow on men deprived of 
political rights. A feudal spirit like this will never harmonize 
with the government of Russia. 


“* The Georgians,” says Col. Rottiers, ‘‘ would submit, as I have said, 
to a governor of their own nation; they would see, with joy, the punish- 
ment or dismissal of the officers against whom they have cause of com- 
plaint ; they look for an independent administration of justice, criminal, 
civil, and commercial ; they wish the laws to be borrowed, as much as 
possible, from the codes of their ancient kings; and we must not despise, 
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as barbarians, people who unite so much love of justice with strong 
national attachments ; they desire to be admitted, according to their 
merits, to the employments which are at present disposed of from favour ; 
and still farther, they wish to have the election of their municipal ma- 
gistrates, their mouraus or bailiffs;—but it is almost a constitution which 
they demand! and why not? those who have observed them closely, 
think them ripe for the benefit, and on that circumstance depends the 
whole question when we speak of liberties.” 


If by liberties and a constitution are meant the governing by 
laws in the enactment of which every citizen has a share either 
mediately or immediately, we are sure that Georgia is very far 
from being prepared for the reception of such gifts. ‘True liberty 
can only exist where the people are enlightened, and constitutional 
tyrannies are the worst of all. It is obvious, nevertheless, that 
the warriors of Georgia have a chivalrous spirit and a national 
pride which harmonize but ill with the slavish character of the 
Russian government. We acknowledge the folly of political 
prophecies, but if a speculation on the future destinies of those 
countries be permitted, we will venture to predict that, when in 
the course of time the unwieldy bulk of the Russian empire shall 
begin to fall asunder, the Georgian provinces will be the first to 
assert their independence. 

The trade of the Black Sea, which M. Gamba says, “‘ appears 
destined to become the centre of the richest commerce in the 
world,” is at present extremely insignificant. The whole com- 
merce of Southern Russia centres in Odessa, the prosperity of 
which place has, of late years, been paralyzed by the loss of its 
privileges as a free port, by the restrictions on the importation of 
corn into the western countries of Europe, and finally by the war. 
Constantinople usually draws a large supply of corn from Odessa, 
and the loss of that market, with the closing of the Bosphorus and 
interruption of the coasting trade, have almost entirely annihilated 
the trade of the Russian port. ‘The intercourse with Georgia has 
no importance, except as an indication of a commerce, which 
may be one day considerable. A great portion of the shores of 
the Black Sea are still in a state of utter barbarism, and the two 
powers whose dominions embrace it, are in general prevented, 
either by open war or by quarantine regulations, from maintain- 
ing a very intimate correspondence. ‘The coasting trade, there- 
fore, is not likely to be great. The statistical accounts, which 
profess to exhibit the flourishing state of Odessa, may, perhaps, 
suggest very different retlections ; for what signifies a population 
of 40,000 in the chief commercial town of Southern Russia, or 
what signifies an annual arrival of 900 vessels, including, we pre- 
sume, the small craft employed in short voyages on the coast. We 
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do not mean to slight the rising fortunes of Odessa, but merely to 
state our conviction that the political difficulties which it has to 
contend with render its progress singularly tardy, and M. Gam- 
ba’s happy auguries singularly ridiculous. If the shores of the 
Black Sea were possessed by civilized and industrious nations, an 
immense coasting trade might, and indeed inevitably would be 
carried on in it; but such a trade would be of a domestic nature, 
and could not, in the slightest degree, interfere with the com- 
merce of other nations. 

The coasts of the Black Sea, which offer the greatest advan- 
tages for the construction of a marine, and even for the develop- 
ment of a brisk trade, are unquestionably those which are in the 
possession of Turkey. From Constantinople to the Phasis the 
shore is everywhere deep, so that a ship of the line may sail within 
gun-shot of “it without danger. The harbours are capacious, as 
Bender Erekli, Amastra, and Sinope. The country supplies, in 
abundance, all the materiel of ship-building. In many places the 
oak forests grow to the water’s edge, and copper mines of great 
value exist not far from Trebizond. Frigates built at Ounieh 
by Greek artificers, from French and English models, do not cost 
a fifth part of the expense of vessels built in our dock-yards. 
Then as to trade, Anatolia, which is one of the finest countries 
in the world, presents even at present, under its besotted rulers, a 
much greater variety of produce than the coasts of Russia. Ves- 
tiges of the ancient industry of the Greeks, and of the mercantile 
activity of the Genoese, are still to be found in its ruinous and 
depopulated sea-ports. 

The prosperity which under an enlightened government could 
not fail to spring up in a country eminently gifted by nature, 
holds out strong inducements to the ambition of Russia. M. 
Rottiers, who, as a military man, is influenced unawares by a lively 
sympathy with the appetite of conquest, continually points out 
the practicability of invading it. Speaking of Trebizond he says, 

** Athough I do not think it can be accomplished in this campaign, 
yet it is much to be desired that Trebizond may fall into the hands. of a 
civilized nation. It is asserted that General Paskevitch has his eye on 
this coast; but this does not appear to me probable, considering the dif- 
ficulties of the ground which I have already pointed out.” 

His exposition of the difficulties opposed to invasion by the 
nature of the ground, is summed up in the brief assurance, that 
the roads of this country are not always like the roads of St. 
Denis. The range of mountains, also, stretching from Georgia to- 
wards Trebizond, is peopled by the Lazes, a fierce and intractable 
race of men, of Greek origin it is supposed, but professing the 


Mahometan religion, and inveterately hostile to the Russians. 
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Their opposition would effectually baffle every attempt on Trebi- 
zond by land. A surprize by sea would not, however, be im- 
practicable in the opinion of Colonel Rottiers, notwithstanding 
the Russians failed in their first experiment. 


‘On the 7th of May, 1807, the Russian squadron, under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Potolki, and composed of 2 three-deckers, 3 
seventy-fours, 4 frigates, 3 brigs, 3 fire-ships, 1 bomb ketch, 7 gun- 
boats, and 8 transports, appeared before Trebizond. The troops which 
it carried, commanded by General Govorof, consisted of 2000 infantry, 
500 Cossacks, and 2,500 cavalry; but these had brought with them only 
their harness and saddles; they thought that they should find horses in 
the country, where in fact they are very rare. In the next place the 
Turks were apprized of the enemy's intention: the whole city was in 
arms, and reinforcements arrived every minute from the mountains in 
the neighbourhood. The Greeks, Jews, and Armenians were employed 
night and day in digging a deep trench along the shore. A line of 
troops was established from Platana at the west to the east of Trebizond. 

“ The Russians cast anchor in the road of Platana, and amused them- 
selves with cannonading that little village and sinking a Turkish vessel, 
which happened to be lying there. They tried also to disembark; but 
after an obstinate conflict, they were driven back with the loss of 150 
men. It is easy enough to land under the fire of ships, but how were 
they to move a step beyond the range of that fire, or to take up positions 
on a naked shore? No one had thought of those difficulties. ,...” 

The Russians then sent on shore two emissaries, a Turk from 
the Crimea and a Greek, with letters to the chief persons of the 
country, inviting them to revolt. But the spies were seized and 
immediately executed. The next step was to summon the go- 
vernor, Achmet Pasha, to surrender; but he replied, that he 
would rather bury himself in the ruins of the town, although 
there was no likelihood of his being reduced to that alternative. 

‘In fine, early on the 23rd, (after having given the Turks full time to 
prepare for their defence,) the squadron made a general movement, 
hoisted sail, and ranged itself before Trebizond. Several ships cast an- 
chor in front of the town, at a little distance from the shore. 

** While the enemies’ fleet was manceuvring in this way, the whole 
population of Trebizond was gathered on the shore—old and young, 
women and children—all seated themselves quietly on a bank at the sea 
side, and enjoyed the imposing spectacle, as if it were a holiday amuse- 
ment. One of the Russian ships might have showered a volley of grape- 
shot amongst them, but not a soul thought of the danger. M. Dupré, 
who witnessed what passed, told me, that he did not know whether to 
ascribe the conduct of the people in that instance to the persuasion that 
Europeans would not fire on an unarmed populace, or to their religious 
fatalism. He questioned them respecting their want of apprehension, 
and they were uneble to explain its causes.” 


The same evening the Russian fleet weighed anchor, and had 
totally disappeared by the following day. Thus terminated an 
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expedition which had no result but to show how ardently Russia 
covets the exclusive dominion of the Black Sea. 

The silver and copper mines near Trebizond were visited by 
M. Rottiers, who found them so negligently worked, that their 
abandonment cannot, he thinks, be far distant. - This disregard 
of those natural treasures, which have been famous for many 
ages, does not proceed from the exhaustion of the mineral, which 
is as rich and abundant as ever, but from the ignorance of the 
workmen, the poverty of the contractors, and, above all, from the 
fallen condition of Trebizond; for it is difficult to continue an 
export trade from any place which offers no market for imported 
cargoes. In the hands of a European power, the great commerce 
which formerly animated Trebizond might again revive. Erzeroum, 
the point in which the commerce of Asia Minor centres, is but 
six days journey from it. This latter place, which ranks among 
the most populous and important in Asiatic Turkey, is at present 
threatened by the Russians; and if they should once grasp it, we 
think that Trebizond will soon be included in the spreading circle 
of their dominion. 

The terrestrial paradise, which is supposed to be situated in 
Armenia, appeared to M. Rottiers to stretch along the shores of 
the Black Sea. The green banks, sloping into the water, are 
sometimes decked with box-trees of uncommon size, sometimes 
clothed with natural orchards, in which the cherries, pears, pome- 
granates, and other fruits, growing in their indigenous soil, pos- 
sess a flavour indescribably exquisite. The bold eminences 
are crowned with superb forests or majestic ruins, which alter- 
nately rule the scenes of this devoted country, from the water’s 
edge to the summit of the mountains. The moral and political 
condition of the country contrasts forcibly with the flourishing as- 
pect of nature. At Sinope there is no commerce, and the Greeks 
having, in consequence, deserted the place, the population is at 
present below 5000. ‘This city, once the capital of the great Mi- 
thridates, enjoys natural advantages, which, but for the barbarism 
of the Turkish government, would soon raise it into commercial 
eminence. It has a deep and capacious harbour—the finest tim- 
ber in the world grows in its vicinity—and the district of the in- 
terior, with which it immediately communicates, is one of the 
most productive and industrious in Asiatic Turkey. Amasia, the 
ancient capital of Cappadocia, Tokat, and Costambol, are rich 
and populous towns. Near the last is held an annual fair, com- 
mencing fifteen days before the feast of Ramadan, and which is 
said to be attended by at least fifty thousand merchants, from all 
parts of the East. From the nature of the country in which it is 
situated, M. Rottiers is disposed to believe that Sinope holds out 
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peculiarly strong inducements to European enterprize. He also 
had an opportunity of observing, that its defences were gone totally 
to ruin, and significantly remarks, that it could not possibly with- 
stand a coup de main. Amastra, a great and wealthy city while 
possessed by the Genoese in the middle ages, is now a wretched 
village, occupied by afew Turkish families, whose whole industry 
consists in making a few toys and articles of wooden ware. It 
stands on a peninsula, which appears to have been formerly an 
island, and the isthmus uniting it to the mainland is wholly com- 
posed, according to the account of Mr. Eton, who surveyed part 
of this coast, of fragments of columns and marble friezes. 

M. Rottiers, while by many flattering suggestions he tempts 
Russia to the coasts of Anatolia, pretends at the same time to 
quiet its ambition. The late conquests from Persia and Turkey 
he considers to have been absolutely necessary, in order to form a 
good frontier for the Russian provinces. ‘That object is now at- 
tained, and further territorial increase would be detrimental. 


** The Russians ought to congratulate themselves in having for limits, 
on the one side the Araxes and the Kur, defended, the former by Ararat, 
the latter by the Steppes of Mougan, an arid country, destitute of water 
and of forage, and infested during summer by that race of serpents 
which, according to Plutarch, forced the army of Pompey to retreat: on 
the other side the Batoumi, which falls into the Black Sea, is a boundary 


quite as advantageous, and I will venture to say, quite as indispensable. 
The sources of the Araxes and of the Batoumi are not far asunder, and 
nature herself seems in that circumstance to have marked out the true 
limits of Russia towards the south-west. The city of Kur is a little on 
this side of the line uniting the two rivers.” 


Having thus arranged the limits on the Armenian and Persian 
frontiers, M. Rottiers proceeds to criticize the operations of the 
campaign in Europe. Although we may justly suspect the inge- 
nuousness of an author who favours the world with a sketch of 
his travels ten years after they have been concluded, and although 
the strictures of M. Rottiers on the triumphs in Asia and the ova- 
tions in Europe appear to attend most obsequiously on the events, 
it may not be uninteresting to know the opinion of an experienced 
officer who has viewed the field of action. Let us hear his ac- 
count of Shumila. 


** Tacticians have exhausted their ingenuity in attempts to turn or to 
carry the formidable position which nature has created on these moun- 
tains. ‘They could never succeed, even if art had not added its means of 
resistance to those which nature had already prepared. What is pro- 
perly called the town (Shumla) is nearly surrounded by a rampart of 
Mount Hemus, or the Balkan, which descends on both sides in the form 
of a horse-shoe, The steep slopes of this great fence are covered with 
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detached rocks and close thorny bushes. The nature of the ground 
makes it a most advantageous position for the Turkish soldier, who when 
sheltered by these inequalities, rapid steeps and a few intrenchments, 
displays all the address of the most skilful marksman. Like some 
orators, who cannot express themselves unless when partly concealed by 
a table or tribunal, the Turk cannot use his musket unless he can rest 
it on a stone or against the trunk of a tree, but then his aim is infallible. 

‘* The town is about a league in length, with half that breadth, and 
may contain from thirty to thirty-five thousand souls. The fortifications 
are of barbarian architecture: a ditch, with a simple rampart, partly of 
earth, partly of brick, flanked here and there with little towers, which 
serve neither for support nor resistance, and which contain not above 
seven or eight fusileers. But it is not the town itself which is to be 
considered, but the vast intrenched field in the centre of which it is 
placed, and which is capable of containing an immense army, with its 
magazines, its utensils and equipage, without the enemy having the 
power to throw a single shell into the place, or disturb it by any manceu- 
vre whatever. 

“ The air is extremely healthy in the elevated positions of the Balkan 
and in the narrow vallies which lie between its ridges... . On the other 
hand, there cannot be a more unhealthy country than that which extends 
from the Balkan to the borders of the Danube and Pruth. This differ- 
ence between the climate of the mountains and the plain is the most 
formidable defence which nature has giver Shumla. While the enemy 
is encamped in wet grounds and pestilential marshes, in want of wood, 
of provisions, and sometimes of men in health to take care of the sick ; 
the Turks breathe a keen dry air, and have an inexhaustible supply of 
fuel in the forests which surround them. In summer Shumla is an 
agreeable abode; the town is surrounded by pleasant gardens, by vine- 
yards, and a stream running from the mountains maintains the verdure 
of the fields. In time of peace it may be entered without hindrance, and 
the Turks allow the curious to walk about and survey all the posts. In 
this there is perhaps a secret pride, joined to the wish to communicate to 
others the conviction which they themselves feel, that the place is inex- 
pugnable. And in fact, all who examine Shumla must feel satisfied 
that it is impossible to enter it without the permission of those who 
possess it,” 

Weare not surprised to find that M. Rottiers is dissatisfied with 
the plan of a campaign which has not had a brilliant termination. 
If the choice of the plan had been given to the Turks, they 
would have preferred, he thinks, the one which was adopted. It 
has been frequently tried and always with indifferent success. 
‘The Turks, on the other side, according to our author, committed 
errors in detail, which balanced the advantage given them by the 
imprudence of their enemies. As the contest is now resumed, 
the belligerent parties may repair their faults. What, then, are 
the plans to be pursued ? 


“There will not be any thing unbecoming in me,” says Colonel 
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Rottiers, “‘ if I state frankly the plan which I should have proposed had 
I been consulted. 1 lay it down, in the first place, as an incontestable 
proposition, that this campaign ought not to bear the least resemblance 
to preceding ones. ‘That the plan ought to be conceived in such a way as 
to strike forcibly the imaginations of the Turks, who are already bewil- 
dered ; that the greatest simplicity ought to reign in the conception, in 
order that the execution may be as rapid as possible. 

“« Let it be remembered what I have said of the position of Sinope. 
At the opening of the campaign, the very moment when the troops cross 
the Pruth to invade the principalities, the Russian fleet, mistress of the 
Black Sea, ought to seize by a coup de main the port, town, citadel, and 
entire peninsula. This conquest would hardly cost a man. About 
30,000 men ought to be disembarked, and a trench being cut across the 
isthmus, so as to unite the bays of Gerseh and Akliman, with the addi- 
tion of a few redoubts, the peninsula would be converted into an im- 


pregnable fortress, which might be justly styled the Gibraltar of the 
Black Sea.” 


With respect to a descent on the coast of Asia, we question 
whether Russia be at liberty to attempt it; the operations of her 
marine depend in a great measure on the concurrence of France 
and England; and these powers, while they allow the Russian 
navy the modest triumph of an ineffectual blockade, would be 
justified in preventing their imperial ally, who disclaims all views 
of territorial aggrandizement, from setting foot on the coast of 


Anatolia. In truth, the composure with which the cabinets of 
western Europe regard the struggle in the East must console the 
Russian autocrat for the necessity of fighting at a disadvantage : 
as soon as the contest becomes unequal, those powers will inter- 
pose, and the naval superiority of England alone, in the actual 
circumstances of the belligerents, would soon determine the issue. 

Besides, it may be questioned whether Russia has at present 
any further design than the extension of her frontier to the Da- 
nube. Such a change of limits would be, in reality, of immense 
advantage, particularly with a view to the probable renewal of 
hostilities with the Porte at some future day. In 1811 the 
frontiers of Russia were advanced from the Dniester to the Pruth, 
but the latter river being fordable at most points, and wanting 
the advantages of a natural boundary, the quarantines remained 
established on the banks of the Dniester, and Russia had only a 
nominal enjoyment of her Moldavian possessions. By extending 
her boundary to the Danube, she would be enabled effectually to 
organize the principalities—to give industry and order to a fertile 
country, at present little better than a desert—and what is of the 
greatest importance, she might then put her frontier in a condi- 
tion to support the operations of an army. 

Such are the advantages which Russia seeks to purchase at an 
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immense loss of treasure and human life. The possession of 
Constantinople is no doubt coveted by that empire. But how- 
ever speculative politicians may scout the apprehension of such 
an event, and laugh at the idea of verifying the symbol of the 
double eagle, by the union of Moscow and Constantinople under 
the same crown, the cabinets of western Europe are, we feel con- 
vinced, too prudent to witness patiently so hazardous an experi- 
ment, which even in its progress might work disastrous conse- 
quences. And the Ottomans themselves, will they permit it? 
To this interrogation we find it difficult to reply. However the 
friendly spectators of his efforts may applaud the sturdy Musul- 
man, a sober estimate of his merits gives no assurance of his vic- 
tory. Sultan Mahmoud possesses indeed “ th’ unconquerable 
will and resolution never to submit or yield;” but there is little 
reason to believe him a talented and enlightened prince. The 
organization of an army in Turkey is but a superficial reform, and 
cannot endure long without further changes. The depopulation 
and growing poverty of the Ottoman empire are ills deeply 
seated; and until the internal administration of that odious go- 
vernment is changed in all its principles and details, the work of 
regeneration cannot be considered as complete. But under all 
circumstances the present war is likely to be conducive to the 
improvement of Turkey. 

hatever losses Russia may have sustained on the Danube in 
the late campaign, her arms in Asia were crowned with complete 
success. Her boundary now extends nearly in a right line from 
the south western shore of the Caspian to the south eastern angle 
of the Black Sea. The ancient capital of Armenia is now in- 
cluded within the limits of that empire, which has gained a solid 
advantage in thus gathering within her boundaries the remnants of 
a nation, the most industrious and enlightened of all Asia, We 
rejoice sincerely in the event. Under the protection of Russia, 
the Armenians may rally in security, and impart their civilization 
to their Georgian neighbours: and if the nations of the East shall 
ever imitate the policy of civilized Europe so as to act conjointly 
to regulate the balance of power in the family of states, the day 
may come when the Christian nations below the Caucasus, not 
bound to Russia by an attachment to the same ritual, may unite 
to form an independent kingdom. 
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Art. [X.—Le Fils de ? Homme, ou Souvenirs de Vienne. Par 
Méry et Barthélemy. Paris, 1829. 8vo. 


Ir sometimes happens that an author of very mediocre talent 
contrives, by stumbling upon a peculiarly interesting subject, to 
fix the attention of his coy and capricious mistress, the world. 
Poets, however, have not often so much luck. The excitement 
of their art is felt only by those retired and intellectual spirits 
who form but a very minute portion of society, and whose praise 
is seldom loud enough to be heard. Messrs. Méry and Bar- 
thélemy, notwithstanding, who assuredly do not include a very 
large store of that sacred quality called genius in the stock of their 
copartnery, have just published a little poetical brochure, to 
which circumstances have given a considerable degree of tem- 
porary interest. The French government, probably from some 
apprehension of its seditious tendency, caused the first impres- 
sion to be seized on its publication, and cited the authors before 
a criminal tribunal, a proceeding which we have remarked has, 
in France, invariably proved the best advertisement of his book, 
which an author thirsting after notoriety could desire.* ‘This sort 
of notoriety is no recommendation to us; and the present pro- 
duction is indebted for the short notice we shall give of it, to 
attractions of a different kind. The pamphlet is divided into two 
parts, one consisting of the poetical text, and the other of notes ; 
the latter portion, possessing everything that the former wants, is 
really interesting. 

Messrs. Méry and Barthélemy, the joint artificers of nine 
satires and half-a-dozen poems, (on the merits of which we shall 
pronounce no opinion, never having seen one of them,) took it into 
their heads to transmit presentation copies of their “ Napoléon en 
Egypte” to some of the dispersed members of the ex-imperial 
family; and, ‘‘ they do not fear to add,” their token of remem- 
brance was acknowledged “ with august commendation, in letters 
written by hands that had once signed decrees.” Thus encouraged, 
the adventurous authors resolved to proceed a step further, and to 
present a copy to the Sonof the Man himself. Arrived at Vienna, 
the representative of the firm was refused permission to present his 
poem, or even to be presented himself, to the Duke of Reichstadt; 
and in this dilemma, like Washington Irving’s Contented Man, he 
went to the play. In the darkness visible of a German theatre, he 
saw at a distance Cesar and his family, and had the honour of 


* We presume that in such cases there is always a good understanding between the 
police and the publisher, as notwithstanding the saisie, the eager amateur never finds 
any difficulty in gratifying his curiosity at the expense of his purse. 
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hearing the emperor cough. In the next box there was a pale face 
standing out amidst the shadows, like a head of Rembrandt; and 
the Frenchman felt a trembling run through his bones as he re- 
cognised the Son of the Man. Many are the things which may 
stir up the abysses of the soul, and act upon the mind as a galvanic 
battery does upon the body. 
—It may be a sound, 

A tone of music—summer’s breath, or spring, 

A flower, or leaf—the ocean—which may wound, 

Striking th’ electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound. 

But assuredly the veritable appearance, in lith and limb, of 
Napoleon’s son, is a sight that no Frenchman—we believe we 
may say no man—could behold without profound emotion. The 
name of Napoleon is associated so intimately with the glory and 
the shame of France, and the history of half the world, that its 
sound finds an echo in most of the recesses of our memory. 
The parricidal son of the revolution, this extraordinary man knew 
how to impose fetters on the wildest licentiousness; with scarcely 
a human sympathy in his bosom, he was able to enlist the most de- 
voted affections of men in his cause; and even after he has slept 
for some years in a distant and inglorious grave, his name is a 
word of power, sufficient to fling a cloud upon the understanding 
as opaque and disastrous as anything described in the annals of 
ancient necromancy. 

The career of Napoleon was the sequel of the Revolution; and 
like it, although accompanied in its progress by innumerable 
horrors, has been productive of great and lasting good. Even 
among the institutions which exist at the present moment, much 
of the fine and magnificent belongs to the imperial regime; and 
assuredly the birth of that spirit of adventure and research which 
of late years has carried the French nation to the very van in the 
march of literature and science, is of older date than the restora- 
tion. The career of Napoleon, in fact, was like that of a tem- 
pest, which, purifying while it destroys, lays up health for 
future days at the expense of the present. ‘That future is now 
arrived, and the soil of France seems all the more vigorous for 
the torrents of blood and tears with which it has so long been 
watered. That any rational man, however, can invoke seriously 
the return of even so benevolent and provident a tempest—that any 
well-educated Frenchman can so much as dream, without shud- 
dering in his sleep, of the downfall of a government established 
on the basis of a constitutional charter, and the reinstatement of a 
selfish and debasing tyranny—may be fairly matter of dispute. 

In the pamphlet before us, notwithstanding, there certainly are 
some strong appeals to the feelings—geuerous and chivalric .in 
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themselves—of the ignorant multitude; and these, which would 
be smiled at in England, will be regarded with very different eyes 
in France. In the midst of our smiles, however, let us not forget 
that France is still a nation of soldiers, each one of whom was 
either called into political existence by the emperor, or educated 
in military devotion and enthusiasm by his adherents. ‘The sons 
and grandsons, in fact, of the emperor—for Napoleon’s soldiers 
were his children—form a considerable part of the population of 
the kingdom. We have seen in our own history how dangerous 
it is to meddle with the seemingly quenched embers of even an 
unpopular tyranny; and it was not till long after its expulsion 
that the crimes, and follies, and misfortunes of the house of 
Stuart became legitimate themes for a patriot poet. 

Considerations of this sort may somewhat excuse, though they 
will not altogether justify the watchful jealousy of the French 
government relative to such publications as the present; but if 
the seizure of a book by the summary fiat of the administration, 
be regarded as inconsistent with a representative government, it 
is satisfactory to find a correction of the evil in the independence 
of the judicial tribunal, which has to pronounce on the guilt of 
the parties. In the present instance, that tribunal pronounced an 
almost immediate annulment of the seizure, and the acquittal and 
discharge of the accused parties. 

The reflections of the traveller, while sitting in the Vienna 
theatre, form the subject of the joint poem, | but we have been 
unable to perceive anything very striking in these, or very 
philosophical in their arrangement—which 1s a pity, as we are 
assured in the preface that “ the leading idea, the plan, and the 
details of the work were conceived and adjusted by means of a 
most active correspondence.” The notes however, as we have 
already said, are particularly interesting, on two accounts; first, 
because (if the traveller was not imposed upon) the account which 
they give us of the young Duke of Reichstadt’s situation infinitely 
surpasses in interest and singularity, the most ingenious concep- 
tions of romance; and, secondly, becausethey present us with a 
translation of one of the most remarkable ballads of modern 
times. 

We will take the latter first, and frankly confess that this is 
the thing with which we were most struck in the pamphlet. The 
history which our traveller-poet gives us of it is as follows. 
Among the persons whose acquaintance he made at Vienna, he 
mentions, besides M. Von Hammer, the orientalist, and Madame 
Pichler, the novelist, the name of M. Sedlitz, a young Hungarian 
poet, “ dont les ouvrages font les delices de Vienne.” 


“ This young poet, after expressing the most flattering opinions of 
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our works, would absolutely make me promise that our first poem should 
not be in rhyme. But, said I to him, this would be a ridiculous inno- 
vation in France, and no one would read it.—Try, was his answer.— 
It has been already tried ; Voltaire made what are called blank verses, 
and the attempt did not succeed. Besides, to take away the rhyme from 
our poetry, would be to strip it completely of its charm, and make it 
accessible (abordable) to all our prose writers. —Try, persisted he; they 
may laugh at you at first, but will imitate you afterwards. And as at 
that period nothing was talked of in the salons of Vienna, but a poetical 
piece of which he was the author, he was good enough to take the 
trouble of translating it for me into French, verse for verse, and word 
for word. It is a species of dream, or evocation, completely in the 
German style: Napoleon and his old army are there resuscitated by the 
pen of the poét, andI think this piece, stamped with originality, will 
please our readers.” 

We suspect there is some mistification in this account, but 
whether there be or not, there is unquestionably great merit in 
the poem, both in conception and execution. We have amused 
ourselves with “ doing” it into English, on the same principle 
as the French translation (if it really be a translation) “ vers 


par vers et mot par mot,”—with what effect our readers must 
determine. 


THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 


A minuit, de sa tombe 

Le tambour se léve et sort, 
Fait sa tournée et marche 
Battant la caisse bien fort. 


At midnight, from his grave, 
The drummer woke and rose, 

And beating loud the dram, 
Forth on his round he goes. 


De ses bras décharnés Stirred by his fleshless arms, 


Remue conjointement 
Les baguettes, bat la retraite, 
Réveil et roulement. 


La caisse sonne étrange, 
Fortement elle retentit, 
Dans leur fosse en ressuscitent 
Les vieux soldats péris ; 


Et qui au fond du nord 

Sous la glace enroidis, 

Et qui trop chaudement gissent 
Sous la terre d’Italie, 


Et sous la bourbe du Nil 
Et le sable de l’Arabie ; 
Ils quittent leur sépulture 
Leurs armes ils ont saisi. 


Et a minuit, de sa tombe 
Le trompette se léve et sort, 
Monte a cheval ct sonne 

La trompe bruyant et fort. 


The drumsticks patly fall, 
He beats the loud retreat, 
Reveillé, and roll-call. 


So strangely rolls that drum, 
So deep it echoes round! 

Old soldiers in their graves 
Start to life at the sound. 


Both they in farthest north, 
Stiff in the ice that lay, 

And who too warm repose 
Beneath Italian clay, 


Below the mud of Nile, 
Aud ‘neath Arabian sand ; 
Their burial place they quit, 
And soon to arms they stand. 


And at midnight, from his grave, 
The trumpeter arose ; 
And mounted on his horse, 


A loud sbrill blast he blows. 
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Alors sur chevaux aériens 
Arrivent les cavaliers, 
Vieux escadrons célébrés 
Sanglans et balafrés. 


Sous le casque, leurs cranes blanchatres 


Ricanent, et figrement 
Leurs mains osseuses soulévent 
Leurs glaives longs et tranchans. 


Et a minnit, de sa tombe 
Le chef se léve et sort ; 
A pas lents il s’avance 
Suivi de l’état-major. 


Petit chapeau il porte, 
Habit sans ornemens, 
Petite épée pour arme 
Au cété gauche lui pend. 


La June a pale lueur 

La vaste plaine éclaire ; 
L’homme au petit chapeau 
Des troupes revue va faire. 


Les rangs présentent les armes, 
Lors sur l’épaule les mettant, 
Toute l’'armée devant le chef 
Défile tambour battaut. 


On voit former un cerele 
Des capitaines et généraux ; 
Au plus voisin a loreille 
Ce chef souffle un mot. 


Ce mot va a Ja ronde, 
Résonne le long de la Seine ; 
Le mot donné est la France, 
La parole: Sainte-Hélene. 


C’est la la grande revue 
Qu’aux Champs-Elysées, 
A Vheure de minuit 
Tient César décédé. 


On aéry coursers then 
The cavalry are seen, 

Old squadrons erst renown’d, 
Gory and gash’d, I ween. 


Beneath the casque their blanched skulls 
Smile grim, and proud their air, 

As in their bony hands 
Their long sharp swords they bear. 


And at midnight, from his tomb, 
The Chief awoke and rose ; 
And followed by his staff, 
With slow steps on he goes. 


A little hat he wears, 

A coat quite plain has he, 
A little sword for arms, 

At his left side hangs free. 


O’er the vast plain the moon 
A paly lustre threw ; 

The man with the little hat 
The troops goes to review, 


The ranks present their arms, 
Deep roll the drums the while, 

Recovering then, the troops 
Before the Chief defile. 


Captains and gen’rals round 
In circle form’d appear ; 
The Chief to the first a word 
Then whispers in his ear. 


The word goes round the ranks, 
Resounds along the Seine; 
That word they give is—France, 
The answer—Sainte-Héléne. 


’Tis there, at midnight hour, 
The grand review, they say, 
Is by dead Cesar held, 
In the Champs- Elysées. 


Von Hammer, also, condescended to write some complimen- 
tary verses for our fortunate traveller; a thing which the latter 
helieves—doubtless from internal evidence—the learned orientalist 
never did before in his life. 

With regard to the Duke of Reichstadt, it appears, from the 
author’s report, that the ex-heir of an empire is a prisoner both in 
body and mind. No Frenchman is allowed to be presented to 
him; no communication can be made to him, except through the 
medium of his jailors; no word must be uttered in his hearing 
which might by possibility touch the chord of ambition ; he alone, 
of all the “civilized world, is ignorant of the history of his father. 
His life is measured out by the square and the rule; the cabinets 
of France and Austria determine on what he shall know, and what 
he shall think. The risk he is told he runs of assassination by 
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some crazy fanatic of liberty, is the talisman by which this en- 
chantment of soul and body is effected. ‘‘ Rest perfectly assured, 
Sir,” said the grand-preceptor to our traveller, “ that he reads and 
sees only what we wish him to read, see, and understand. If by 
any chance a letter, a packet, or a book, should fall into his hands 
without our knowledge, his first care would be to deliver it to us 
unopened: he would not even dare to look at it till assured that 
he could do so without danger.” “ It appears then,” remarked 
the author, “ that the son of Napoleon is far from being as free 
as we suppose him in France.” - The answer was—* The Prince 
is not a prisoner, but—he is placed in a very peculiar position.” 
“ Be satisfied,” said the grand-preceptor at another interview, 
“ with knowing that he is happy, and that he is without ambition. 
His career is marked out for him; he never will approach France 
—the idea of doing so will never enter his head.” 

“So much the better,” say we; but this it must be confessed is 
a singular way of arriving at so desirable an end. The young 
Duke receives the education befitting a prince, and is taught the 
exercises becoming a soldier. He will not always remain a boy; 
and, on his escape from tutelage, he will hear and see things like 
other people. The only personal anecdote here told of him 
would seem indeed, to indicate, that even at present he is not 
altogether insensible to the peculiarity of his situation. 


“On a late occasion, he appeared to be completely absorbed with 
some idea, and paid not the least attention to his lesson ; all of a sudden, 
he struck his forehead with a sign of impatience, and these words 
escaped him: ‘ What is it they want to make of me? do they think 
that 1 have the head of my father ?’”’ 


It is but right to give the authors of this poem the benefit of 
their concluding declaration as to passages in it, which might be 
susceptible of an unfavourable interpretation. 


“* What might, perhaps, have been dangerous at the period when the 
Restoration was advancing with trembling steps, when the recollections 
of a fallen government were still in complete fermentation, is now no 
more than a chimera, which alarms no one. The Bourbon dynasty, 
which, in 1814, only gave us promises, has now tranquillized us by 
their fulfilment. It is strong by the institutions which it has established 
and maintained ; and it derives especial strength from the wishes of 
the majority of Frenchmen, as well as from the affection and power of 
an army, in which there are as many citizens as soldiers.” 
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Art. X.—Geschichte des Tempelherrenordens, nach dem vorhan- 
denen und mehreren bisher unbenutzten Quellen. Von Wilhelm 
Ferdinand Wilcke. (History of the Order of the Knights 
Templars, from accessible as well as several hitherto un- 
explored sources. By W. F. Wilcke.) 2 Bande, 8vo. Leip- 
zig. 1826-27. 

NorwitTHsTaNnpinc the reproach of indolence, frivolity, and at- 
tachment to light, in preference to solid, literature, which is so 
frequently, and not without justice, cast upon the present age, 
we are inclined to think that there never was any period in which 
a more active, or inquiring spirit of political philosophy prevailed. 
But it is to the continent rather than to England that this praise 
is due; for while there the history of all ages and countries is 
investigated with diligence, new light cast on the annals of the 
world, and on the springs of human actions and institutions, in 
works of magnitude which are continually sending forth—Aere, 
except on subjects immediately connected with our own country, 
few historians venture to exceed the moderate bulk of two or three 
octavo volumes. What is still worse, if we set aside the copious 
Universal History, now become rather antiquated, there are several 
nations and countries of which we may vainly seek for any account 
in English literature; while in the French and German, those 
proper rivals of the English, satisfactory information may be 
readily obtained on almost every subject of historic importance. 
Unfortunately too, the party spirit which the nature of our poli- 
tical constitution has such a tendency to engender, extends into 
regions where calmness and impartiality should dwell; and though 
we can point out some works on our national history, one parti- 
cularly, distinguished by a spirit of cool and unbiassed philoso- 
phical criticism, such cannot be justly called the character of our 
historic literature. Our histories of Greece are written with simi- 
lar heat and prejudice: most of our other historical works are 
tame, spiritless and uncritical. 

Yet we think the time is fast approaching, and is almost at 
hand, when history will engage more attention, and form a more 
prominent branch of study and literary education in this country, 
than it has ever done; and we feel disposed to regard the present 
rather as a period of transition. We cannot long bear to 
linger far behind our continental neighbours and rivals; political 
science, of which history is the support and the groundwork, 
must always be cultivated in a country whose policy embraces the 
whole known world, more especially now that her government 
and constitution no longer stand alone, towering over surrounding 
despotisms ; as similar forms and a congenial spirit are fast per- 
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vading other nations. The physical sciences must, from their 
very nature, always attract a smaller number of votaries than his- 
tory; for laws and political regulations will ever retain their just 
superiority over those sciences which minister chiefly to external 
wants and conveniences; and as one good law or wise political 
measure is productive of more real and extensive benefit than 
numerous physical discoveries and inventions, so the statesman 
and political philosopher will always, in the public estimation, 
stand higher than the chemist and the mathematician. Finally, the 
passion for light literature will give way, and must, we think, soon 
wear itself out. ‘The Waverley novels, though they have done 
some mischief in a historical point of view, have been productive 
of more than countervailing good; they have weaned the public 
mind from the wretched trash on which it had previously been 
feeding, and accustomed it to a more robust diet. There is now, 
we would hope, little fear of its ever returning to what it has 
rejected; and as the illustrious author of these works cannot be 
expected to go on for ever ministering to the taste he has created, 
and the chance is so very slender of writers like himself appearing, 
nothing, as far as we can perceive, will remain to the reading 
world, but to have recourse to real history, which, when written 
as it ought to be, will be found to possess several of the attrac- 
tions of the romance, with that invaluable one in which the latter 
is almost necessarily deficient, namely, truth. The monthly 
miscellanies too,* which are now beginning to form a part of our 
literature, hold out hopes of encouraging the taste for that branch, 
as. historical works will form a prominent portion of their contents ; 
and if the ill-judging parsimony of publishers does not lead them 
to employ mere literary craftsmen, many of their volumes may be 
expected to fall little short of romances in interest, while they 
will at the same time teach lessons of sound political wisdom. 

In the confident hope that these pleasing anticipations will soon 
be realized, we beg to add, that our endeavours shall never be want- 
ing to stimulate the taste and the emulation of our countrymen, by 
frequently laying before them accounts of what is going on in 
the historic department on the continent. On the present occasion 
we propose to give some account of the inquiries which have been 
made into the interesting subject of the history of the Knights 
Templars, concerning whose origin and suppression no full and 
satisfactory account will, we apprehend, be found in English 
literature. 

The original sources from which a History of the Order of the 
Templars must be derived, are to be found in the Gesta Dei per 


* We allude to Constable’s Miscellany ; Murray’s Family Library ; The Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, &c. &c. 
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Francos, and other writings of the middle ages during the time of 
its existence, together with the manuscript records relating to them 
still preserved. The first modern history of the order, or more 
properly speaking, of its condemnation, is that of the French ad- 
vocate Dupuy, published in 1654; and the spirit of inquiry by 
which he was actuated will appear by the very commencement of 
his work, which sets out with his declaration of justifying that act 
of Philip le Bel and his lawyers; for, says he, “ the lofty and vir- 
tuous deeds of our king, Philip le Bel, one of those great kings 
who have governed our monarchy, and who has executed very 
great enterprises, have been wonderfully injured by this common 
evil (that of being misinterpreted); so that he has been styled 
impious on account of his generous prosecution of Pope Boniface, 
and a usurper of the goods of others, and beyond measure avari- 
cious, on account of the matter of the Templars.” Dupuy must 
accordingly be regarded as the advocate of Philip, rather than the 
historian of the Templars. At the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a history of them, in Latin, by Giirtler, appeared at Amster- 
dam; in 1735 Ferreira published, at Lisbon, his work on the 
same subject; finally, a Spanish work by Campomanes, came out 
in 1774: both that and the Portuguese work contain much valu- 
able matter. The earliest German inquiry is that of Anton, pub- 
lished a few years later than the Spanish work of Campomanes. 
The English language, as we have already observed, contains no 
work on this subject. 

But besides these historical essays and inquiries, the Templars 
have furnished matter for various other works. The learned 
Danish bishop, Miinter, has, from the Vatican MSS. published 
the Statute-book of the Order, accompanied with valuable notes. 
Nicolai instituted an inquiry into the secret doctrines and prac- 
tices imputed to the Templars; several writers attempted to trace 
a connection between them and the Free-Masons; and as is always 
the case where Masonry is on the tapis, abundance of ill-employed 
erudition, wild and fanciful conjectures and awe-inspiring mys- 
tery, has been displayed. Moldenhauer published, in 1792, from 
the original records, the whole of the process against the order in 
France. The present century has produced the researches of 
Barillet, and the able defence of the Knights by Raynouard in 
France; while in the sixth volume of the Mines de Orient, Jos. 
von Hammer has, from hitherto unknown or unemployed sources, 
endeavoured to establish the horrible charges made against the 
Knights; and Raynouard, De Sacy, Miinter, Gruber von Gru- 
benfels, and others, have in various journals replied to, and, as we 
think, amply confuted him. 


It is evident that a complete history of the Order of the Knights 
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of the Temple was a desideratum, and also that there was an 
ample supply of materials for the construction of it athand. The 
task has accordingly been undertaken by Mr. Wilcke in the pre- 
sent work, but after a careful perusal of it, we are compelled to 
say that we consider the desideratum still unsupplied. In Mr. 
Wilcke we discern the merits and the defects of his countrymen; 
his industry is indefatigable; not conteat with secondary authori- 
ties, he has everywhere had recourse to the original sources, and 
neglected no work whence he could hope to derive any assistance ; 
but he has all the tendency to mystery, so prevalent among the 
German writers, and seems to regard the extremely dubious fact of 
the order having had a secret doctrine as so certain as scarcely to 
deem that it stands in need of proof or inquiry; while the most 
absurd and improbable charges made against the order find with 
him an easy credence. Further, Mr. Wilcke is, by his own ac- 
count, but a young man; hence his judgment is weak and his 
reflections frequently trite and superficial; and though we may 
commend the ardour which impels to inquiry, and to the commu- 
nication of its results, we would always dissuade ambitious youth 
from a too early appearance in the field of history. Young men 
may excel in poetry, or in mathematics, or the physical sciences, 
and many have done so; but few are the historical works of value 
written by men who have not passed the mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita, or had more experience of mankind than can be ob- 
tained within the precincts of a university. 

The Templars, therefore, rather than Mr. Wilcke’s history of 
them, will form the subject of this article, in which we shall con- 
sider the points of importance connected with them from the in- 
stitution till the suppression of the order, and examine some of the 
attacks and defences of the various combatants—Mr. Wilcke of 
course included—who have shivered lances in their attack or 
defence. 

The natural desire to visit places which have been the scene 
of memorable actions, or the abode of distinguished personages, 
had from a very early period drawn pious pilgrims from the east 
and the west to view those spots which had been hallowed by the 
presence of the Son or Gop. The toils and the dangers of the 
journey were unheeded, when set in comparison with the' bliss of 
pouring forth prayer on Calvary, and bathing in the waves of Jor- 
dan, whose waters had consecrated the Saviour to his holy office. 
After Jerusalem fell under the dominion of the followers of Mo- 
hammed, the pious pilgrims of the west received little or no inter- 
ruption in the performance of their sacred duty; for with all their 
fanaticism the Arabs were tolerant, and moderate tribute always 
ensured their protection. But as the Greek and Latin churches 
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differed in point of doctrine, and the Latin pilgrims, when in the 
Holy City, did not always take sufficient care to avoid offending 
the prejudices of the Moslems, the Christian inhabitants of Jera- 
salem were averse to receiving into their houses their western 
brethren, and stronger reasons prevented their seeking or obtain- 
ing the hospitality of the Mohammedans. 

‘We accordingly find that, so early as the ninth century, the 
monk Bernard saw in the valley of Jehoshaphat, near the church 
of the Holy Virgin, a hospital composed of twelve dwellings, for 
pilgrims from the west, which possessed corn lands, vineyards, 
and gardens, and an excellent library, established by the bounty 
of Charlemagne. In the eleventh century, when the apprehension 
of the approaching end of the world, and the appearance of Christ 
to judge mankind, had once more fanned the flame of pious pil- 
grimage which had been previously dying away, and men were 
hastening to the land where they expected to meet their Lord 
‘and Judge, there was built within the walls of Jerusalem a hos- 
pital for the reception of Catholic pilgrims. This hospital stood 
within a very short distance of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and, by the favour of the Egyptian khalif, a church, dedicated to 
the Virgin, and afterwards called St. Maria de Latina, was erected 
close by it; there an abbot and several monks, who followed the 
rule of St. Benedict, received and entertained the pilgrims who 
arrived each year from the west, and furnished such of them as 
were poor or had been plundered by the roving Bedoweens, with 
the means of paying the tax exacted by the unbelievers. Deco- 
rum not permitting the reception of the female pilgrims, the 
brethren established without their walls a convent, dedicated to 
Mary Magdalene, where a pious sisterhood entertained the pil- 
grims of their own sex. The number of the pilgrims still con- 
tinuing to increase, the abbot and his monks erected a new hos- 
pitium near their church, which they placed under the patronage 
of St. John, the patriarch of Alexandria, named Eleémon, or the 
Compassionate. ‘This last hospital had no independent revenues, 
but derived its income from the bounty of the abbot of the mo- 
nastery of the Holy Virgin, and the alms of the pious. 

When, in 1099, Jerusalem was invested by the Crusaders, the 
Hospital of St. John was presided by Gerhard, a native of 
Provence, a man of exemplary piety, and of a spirit of mild and 
universal benevolence, rarely to be found in that age; for while 
the city was pressed by the arms of the faithful, who sought for 
future glory by the extermination of those whom they deemed the 
enemies of God on earth, not merely the orthodox Catholic, but 
the schismatic Greek, and even the unbelieving Moslem, shared 
without distinction the alms of the good director of the hospital 
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of St. John. When the city was taken,.the sick and wounded of 
the Crusaders received all due care and attention from Gerhard 
and his monks. ‘The general favour they enjoyed with Godfrey 
and the other pilgrims now emboldened them to separate them- 
selves from the monastery of St. Maria de Latina; and to pursue 
their labour of love alone and independent, they drew up a rule 
for themselves, to which they bound themselves to obedience in 
the presence of the patriarch, and assumed as their distinguishing 
dress, a black mantle, with a white cross of eight points on the 
left breast. They still remained obedient to the abbot of St. 
Maria de Latina, and according to the law of the chyrch, they 
paid tythes to the patriarch. 

This continued while the brotherhood was poor; but riches 
soon began to flow in upon them. Godfrey, whose very name 
suggests the ideas of virtue and piety, pure, if not always well 
directed, struck with their simple and unassuming charity, be- 
stowed on them his domain of Monboire, in Brabant, with all 
its appurtenances. His brother and successor, Baldwin, gave 
them a portion of the booty gained from the infidels; several 
pious princes and nobles followed these examples, and the Hos- 
pital of St. John soon saw itself in possession of extensive estates 
both in Europe and Asia, which were managed by members of 
the society named Preceptors. Pope Pascal II., in 1113, re- 
lieved the Hospitallers from the burden of paying tythes to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem—confirmed by his bull all donations made 
and to be made to them—and gave them authority to appoint a 
successor on the death of Gerhard, without the interference of 
any other secular or spiritual authority. The society now counted 
among its members many gallant knights who had come to the 
Holy Land to fight in the cause of their Saviour; and there, ac- 
tuated by a spirit more accordant to his, had flung aside their 
swords and devoted themselves to the attendance on the sick and 
poor among the brethren of St. John. One of the most distin- 
guished of these was Raymond Dupuy, a knight of Dauphiné, 
who, on the death of the worthy Gerhard, was chosen to succeed 
him in his office. 

It was to Laynez and Acquaviva, not to Ignatius Loyola, that 
the order of the Jesuits owed its consistency and direction to one 
mark; it was Raymond, not Gerhard, who, properly speaking, 
organized the order of the Hospitallers. ‘The founder of a society 
is rarely aware of its ultimate views and objects. Raymond, a 
man of vigorous and active mind, established the discipline of his 
order. His regulations afford a specimen of the manners and 
modes of thinking of his time; and some of them require to be 
noticed here, on account of their similarity with those of the 
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Templars shortly to be mentioned. ‘The usual monkish duties of 
chastity and obedience were strictly enjoined ; the brethren, both 
lay and spiritual, were directed to wear at least a linen or woollen 
shirt, but no expensive dress of any kind, above all, no furs ; when 
they went to collect alms, they were, for fear of temptation, never 
to go alone, but always in parties of two or three; they were not, 
however, to select their companions, but to take such as the 
director should appoint them; wherever there was a house be- 
longing to their order, they were to turn in thither and nowhere 
else, and to take whatever was given them, and ask for nothing 
more; they were also to carry their lights with them, and wherever 
they passed the night, to set these burning before them, lest the 
enemy should bring on them some deadly danger. When the 
brethren were in the church, or in a private house, in the company 
of women, they were to take good heed to themselves, and avoid 
temptation; for the same reason, they were never to suffer women 
to wash their head or feet, or to make their bed. Ifa brother had 
fallen into carnal sin, and his offence was secret, a silent penance 
was deemed suflicient ; but if it had been public, and he was fully 
convicted of it, he was on Sunday, after mass, when the people 
were gone out of church, to be stript of his clothes, and there, by 
the director himself, or such of the brethren as he appointed, 
severely beaten with thongs or rods, and then expelled the order. 
Any brother possessed of money or valuables, who concealed 
them from the master, was severely punished, the money which he 
had secreted was hung about the offender’s neck, and he was 
scourged by one of the brethren, in the presence of all those be- 
longing to the house; he had then to do penance for forty days, 
during which time, on Wednesdays and Fridays, he had nothing 
but bread and water to support him. These regulations were 
made by Raymond, in the year 1118; a circumstance to be at- 
tended to, as some similar rules have been since made a ground 
of accusation against the Templars. 

It is uncertain whether Raymond had any ulterior design of 
making the order of the Hospitallers a military one, but if such 
was his intention, he was anticipated. The kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, over which Baldwin II. now ruled, had been in a very ex- 
traordinary state from the date of its conquest. It lay between 
two enemies, the Egyptians on the south, and the Turks on the 
north ; and these Moslems, though of opposite and hostile sects, 
agreed in hatred of the Christians, and a desire to take Jerusalem— 
which was to them also the Holy City—out of the hands of the 
western infidels; the independent Arabs of the desert were. also 
inimical to the Christians, and as fond of plunder as they have 
been at all periods of their history. Hence the Holy Land was 
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continually infested by predatory bands, who robbed and plun- 
dered all who fell in their way; the pious pilgrim who disem- 
barked at Joppa, or Acre, was fortunate if he reached the ulti- 
mate object of his journey in safety, and when he had visited all 
the consecrated places within its sacred walls, new perils awaited 
him on his way to bathe in the purifying waters of the Jordan, 
or to pluck in the gardens of Jericho the palm-branch which he 
was to suspend in the church on. his return. 

To those who consider the mild, gentle, and peaceful spirit 
which every page of the Gospel respires, it must appear a matter 
of surprize how the religion of the middle ages, or rather of the 
Latin church in those ages, should have been of so martial a 
character. But man is, in a certain sense, the maker of his own 
religion ;: and: whatever form he may adopt, he will make it bend 
to his original notions. The Gothic and Germanic tribes who 
overturned the western empire of Rome, and embraced her reli- 
gion, were an extremely warlike race; such, too, was in a great 
measure the spirit of the religion which they professed; the 
sacred books of the Christians contained the Jewish, as well as 
the Christian Scriptures, and the spirit of the former accorded 
sufficiently with the martial habits of the converts to win their 
preference. It was not perceived that the Mosaic was a national 
religion, and Jehovah represented in it chiefly as a national God, 
and that to fight in the cause of Jehovah was nearly equivalent 
to fighting for king and country; the language and ideas of the 
Old Testament were eagerly adopted, and it was held that no 
more grateful offering could be made to Him whom the New 
‘Testament declares to be Love and the Father of Mercy, than the 
blood of slaughtered unbelievers. The pilgrims and their histo- 
rians made it matter of reproach to their more generous and en- 
lightened leaders, when they granted life and safety to the van- 
quished Moslems, and more than once the religious zeal of the 
troops violated the promise of the leader. It was thus that, in 
the seventeenth century, deeds of atrocity were justified by Scrip- 
ture, and the Jewish portion of the sacred volume threw the 
Christian part completely into the shade. In both cases, the 
great majority of men were perfectly sincere in their belief, and 
were fully persuaded that when they spilled the blood of those 
whom they regarded as the ungodly, they thereby did good 
service to God. 

In the year 1119, the twentieth of the Christian dominion in 
Syria, nine pious and valiant knights, the greater part of whom 
had been the companions of Godfrey of Bouillon, formed them- 
selves into an association, the object of which was to protect and 
defend pilgrims on their visits to the holy places. These knights, 
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of whom the two chief were Hugo de Payens and Godfrey de St. 
Omer, vowed, in honour of the sweet mother of God (ta doce 
mere de Dieu), to unite monkhood and knighthood ; their pious 
design met with the warm approbation of the king and the patri- 
arch, and in the hands of the latter they made the three ordinary 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience; and a fourth, of com- 
batting without ceasing against the heathen, in defence of pilgrims 
and of the Holy Land; and bound themselves to live according 
to the rule of the canons of St. Augustine, at Jerusalem. The 
king assigned them for their abode a part of his palace, which 
stood close by where had stood the Temple of the Lord. He 
and his barons contributed to their support, and the abbot and 
canons of the Temple assigned them for the keeping of their 
arms and magazines the street between it and the royal palace, 
and hence they took the name of the soldiery of the Temple, or 
Templars. When Fulk, count of Anjou, in the year following 
the formation of the society, made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, the order was even then in such repute that he joined it as 
a married brother, and on his return home remitted them annu- 
ally thirty pounds of silver, to aid them in their pious labours, 
and his example was followed by several other Christian princes. 
The Hospitallers soon found themselves obliged to follow the 
example of the Templars, and to unite with their heretofore hum- 
ble office of attending the sick pilgrims, the martial one of pro- 
tecting them against the heathen; and many a gallant knight, 
who had laid aside his arms on entering their society, with joy 
resumed the exercise of them in this hallowed warfare. The 
English historian, Bromton, affirms, but apparently without suf- 
ficient authority, that the knights who founded the order of the 
Templars had been originally members of the Hospital of St. 
John. 

During the first nine years after their institution, the Templars 
lived in poverty and humility, and no new members joined their 
society, which was eclipsed by that of St. John. Their clothing 
consisted of such garments as were bestowed on them by the 
charity of the faithful, and so rigorously were the gifts of pious 
princes applied by them to their destination—the benefit of 
pilgrims and of the Holy Land in general—that in consequence 
of their poverty, Hugo de Payens and Godfrey de St. Omer had 
but one war-horse between them. When the order had arrived 
at wealth and splendour, its seal, representing two knights mounted 
on one charger, commemorated this original poverty of its pious 
founders—a circumstance which has been even made a ground of 
accusation against them! 

During the reign of Baldwin II. the kingdom was very hard 
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pressed by the Turks of Damascus, Mossul, and the neighbour- 
ing states, and the king had been a captive in their hands. On 
his liberation he sought every means of strengthening his king- 
dom, and as the Templars had displayed such eminent valour 
and devotion wherever they had been engaged, he resolved to gain 
them all the influence and consideration in his power. Accord- 
ingly he despatched two of their members as his envoys to the 
Holy See, to lay before the Pope the state of the Holy Land, 
and also furnished them with a strong letter of recommendation to 
the celebrated Bernard of Clairvaux, the nephew of one of the 
envoys. Bernard approved highly of the object and institution of 
the order. Hugo de Payens and five other brethren soon arrived 
in the west, and appeared before the fathers, who were assembled 
in council at Troyes, to whom Hugo detailed the maxims and the 
deeds of the Templars. The fathers expressed their approbation 
of all he said, the order was pronounced good and useful, and 
some additions, taken from that of the Benedictines, were made to 
their rule. By the direction of Pope Honorius, the council ap- 
ee them.a white mantle as their peculiar dress, to which 
2ope Eugenius some years afterwards added a red cross on the 
breast—the symbol of martyrdom. ‘Their banner was of the 
black and white stripe, called, in old French, Bauseant (which 
word became their war-cry); and bore the pious inscription, 
Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam. St. 
Bernard, if he did not himself draw up this rule, had at least a 
considerable participation in it; throughout his life he cherished 
the Templars; he rarely wrote a letter to the Holy Land, in 
which he did not praise them, and recommend them to the favour 
and protection of the great. 

Owing to the influence of Bernard, and the sincere piety and 
noble qualities of its founders, the order rapidly increased in 
wealth and consequence. Many knights assumed its habit, and 
with Hugo de Payens travelled through France and England, to 
excite the Christians to the sacred war. With Henry I. of 
England they met the highest consideration. Fulk, of Anjou, 
re-united himself to Hugo de Payens, and on the invitation of 
King Baldwin, prepared, though advanced in years, to set out for 
Palestine, to espouse the daughter of the king, and succeed him 
on his throne. Gifts in abundance flowed in on the order, large 
possessions were bestowed on it in all countries of the west, and 
Hugo de Payens, now its grand master, returned to the Holy 
Land in the year 1129, at the head of three hundred Knights 
Templars of the noblest families in Europe, and shared in the dis- 
astrous attempt on Damascus. 

The mention of the attempt on Damascus brings us to the 
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consideration of a question of some importence ;—had the Tem- 
plars any secret understanding with the sect of the Ismailites, or 
Assassins; or did they borrow from them any of their rules and 
plans? Mr. Von Hammer, whose history of the latter society 
we have already noticed,* maintains that the Templars were, 
in a great measure, modelled after them. When describing the 
Assassins, he says— 

** As to its external constitution, the state of the Assassins was a mere 
order, like that of the Knights of St. John, of the Teutonic Knights, 
or the Templars, the last of whom had some resemblance to the Assassins, 
not only in the form of grand masters, grand priors, and their religious 
maxims, but also in their dress, and in the spirit of political tendency 
and secret doctrine. Clad in white, with the distinguishing sign of a 
red cross on their mantle, like the Assassins in white garments with 
red caps or girdles, the Templars had also a secret doctrine, which de- 
nied and abjured the sanctity of the cross, as that of the Assassins did 
the precepts of Islam. The fundamental maxim of the policy of the one 
and the other, was to make themselves, by the possession of fortresses 
and castles, masters of the surrounding country; and in this manner, 
without treasure, and without an army, a state within the state, formid- 
able rivals to princes, to keep the people in subjection.” 

To this opinion of Mr. Von Hammer, which he frequently iterates 
in the course of his work, Mr. Wilcke, if any stress is to be laid 
on his judgment, in a great measure accedes. 

As we shall find ourselves obliged to differ from all the opi- 
nions of Mr. Von Hammer respecting the Templars, we take this 
opportunity, once for all, to express our sentiments with respect 
to that distinguished writer; and these are, that no man has a 
more sincere regard for truth or the best interests of society ; 
but that he is too precipitate in his judgment, too much under 
the guidance of imagination, and too easily caught by slight and 
casual analogies. This last characteristic of Mr. Von Hammer's 
mind we have already noticed more than once; it disfigures his 
History of the Ottoman Empire, the work on which he justly 
builds his surest hopes of future fame, and we think the present 
instance is as strong a one as will be found. 

It is possible that the Assassins (for it is by no means proved) 
had a secret doctrine ; we shall not at present stop to inquire if 
the same was the case with the Templars, but only observe how 
extremely unlikely it was, that, during the first twenty years of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, the intimacy should have been so great 
between the hostile nations, that the chiefs of the society of the 
Assassins should have communicated their most secret doctrines, 
(which, according to Mr. Von Hammer’s authorities, were most 


* Vol. i. p. 449. 
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sedulously concealed from all but a small number of their own 
order,) to illiterate and externally at least zealous Christian knights, 
as were the founders of the order of the Templars; for it is to 
be observed, that Mr. Von Hammer does not say that the secret 
doctrine was introduced into the order when it had become cor- 
rupt, (as Mr. Wilcke with somewhat more probability does,) but 
asserts that Hugo de Payens and his companions were secret in- 
fidels, had an already matured plan of empire, modelled of course 
on that of Hassan-Sabah, and that all their sanctity, zeal for reli- 
gion, and piety, were merely assumed as a mask. This is a 
common mistake in ingenious men, who are for ever ascribing to 
the founders of empires, religions, and societies that attribute of 
divinity which sees from the beginning the ultimate end, and forms 
all its plans and projects with a view to it. It is thus that some 
would fain persuade us that Mohammed, in his solitary cave at 
Mecca, saw clearly and distinctly the future triumphs of Islam, 
and its banners floating at the Pyrenees and the Oxus; that 
Cromwell, when an obscure individual, already in fancy grasped 
the sceptre of England; or that Loyola beheld the members of 
his order guiding the consciences of kings, and governing an em- 
pire in Paraguay. All such results are in fact the slow and gra- 
dual growth of time; one step leads to another, till the individual 
or the society looks back with amazement to its feeble com- 
mencement. If there is any exception to this general law, it is 
Hassan-Sabah; but in his case, it is to be remembered that he 
found the society already existing, and only extended and enlarged 
its organization. We may argue so far a priori against the sup- 
position of the Templars having had from the commencement a 
secret doctrine: we shall in the sequel consider the proofs which 
are advanced of such having been the case. The coincidence of 
the gradations in the two societies will, on examination, be found 
to be one of those which take place in all parts of the world, and 
have their origin in the similar nature of human minds, which, 
in the same circumstances, almost invariably fall on the same 
expedients. 

But nothing can be less convincing than the proof of intercom- 
munity drawn from similarity of dress. The followers of Hassan- 
Sabah, like all those sects which opposed the house of Abbas, 
wore white, in contradistinction to the black banners and habili- 
ments of that race, which had assumed the sable colour for a similar 
reason, in its contest with the house of Ommeyah. The form 
and colour of the head-dress and girdle, no one knows better than 
Mr. Von Hammer, are of great importance in the Mohammedan 
East, and the reason is obvious why Hassan gave them of red to 
his Fedavees, i. e. devoted to death. But Hugo de Payens did 
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not, as far as we know, choose the dress of the Templars; the 
white mantle was given them at the council of Troyes, evidently 
to distinguish them from the Hospitallers, whose mantle was 
black; the red cross was added by Pope Eugenius in 1145, 
and the same reason probably induced its adoption instead of a 
black one, opposed to the white cross of St, John. 

The attempt on Damascus, which we have noticed in a former 
article,* was made in concert with the members of the sect of the 
Ismailites in that city. Mr. Von Hammer says that King Baldwin 
seems to have been excited to form this unhallowed league by 
Hugo de Payens, the first Grand Master of the Templars, who 
had just then returned from Europe. None of the original histo- 
rians of the Crusades, however, makes the slightest charge of this 
kind against Hugo; and the alliance of the Christians with one 
party of the Moslems against another was too common a circum- 
stance to need to be ascribed to any secret designs of any far- 
aiming individuals. Alliance with the infidel was no doubt viewed 
by the more zealous and devout as an abomination, and the storm 
and defeat sustained at Damascus were regarded as a just judg- 
ment on this union with Belial; but in the eyes of the Christians, 
the Ismailites were not a whit worse than their brother Moslems. 

We thus see how slight are the presumptions in favour of any 
secret intercourse and alliance between the Templars and the 
Assassins. ‘The only other place where history mentions them in 
union, is decidedly against any friendly feeling between them. The 
Assassins had established themselves in the mountains north of 
Tripolis: the Templars, who had some castles in their neighbour- 
hood, had reduced them to the payment of 3000 besants a year 
for undisturbed possession of their lands and fortresses. Probably 
with a view to get rid of this tribute, Sinan, the Dai-el-kebir of 
Syria, sent, in 1173,an embassy to Amalric II., King of Jerusalem, 
offering that he and his people would receive baptism, provided the 
‘Templars would remit the tribute, and henceforth live with them 
as brethren. ‘The proposal was joyfully accepted by the king, who 
declared that he would pay the 3000 besants to the Templars out 
of his own revenue: the Ismailite envoy was most honourably 
treated, and was accompanied to the borders of the kingdom by 
guides and an escort; but hardly had he gone a short way within 
the Ismailite territory, when the Templars rushed from their am- 
bush, and the ambassador fell by the spear of Walter of Dumesnil. 
“ 'Thus,” says Mr. Von Hammer, “ did the Knights, who had 
been hitherto held in suspicion as allies of the Ismailites and their 
secret doctrine, openly as Assassins acknowledge their participa- 


* Vol. i. p. 464. 
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tion in it; thus did the Order of the Templars, and that of the 
Assassins, mingle together in the blood of lawless murder.” The 
plain reason for this deed was the fear of losing the tribute, as the 
king’s necessities would generally render him unable to pay it; 
and it is not at all improbable, as Mr. Von H. asserts, that the 
deed was committed by order of the grand master, Odo de St. 
Amando, whom all describe as a bold bad man, and who refused 
to give up the murderer when demanded by the king, alleging that 
he had imposed penance on him, and would send him to the Holy 
Father to abide his judgment. Considering, however, the strug- 
gle then going on between the temporal and spiritual powers, the 
answer of Odo was not so insolent as it might appear. The king, 
however, exerted his authority, had Dumesnil dragged out of the 
Temple court and thrown into irons at Sidon, but the death of 
Amalric in the following year gave him his liberty. Odo not long 
afterwards, with eighty ‘of his knights, fell into the hands of Sala- 
din, in a defeat which the Christians sustained near Sidon, the 
blame of which was laid on him, and died in prison unlamented. 
“ In that battle,” says William of Tyre, “ was taken Odo de St. 
Amando, a bad man, proud and arrogant, with the breath of fury 
in his nostrils, who neither feared God, nor had any respect for 
man.” It should not be omitted that, in Mr. Von Hammer’s 
opinionythe 3000 besants a year were paid to the Templars by the 
Ismailites, not merely for the sake of peace, but as a reward for the 
service they used to do their cause, such as, for instance, refusing 
at one time to take part in an expedition against the monarch of 
Egypt, the natural protector of the Ismailites. We feel confident 
that every reader will think with us, that the attempt at proving a 
connection and intercourse between the Templars and the Ismai- 
lites is a complete failure. 

The Templars were, in fact, the most distinguished of the 
Christian warriors. By a rule of their order no brother could be 
redeemed for a higher ransom than a girdle or a knife, or some 
such trifle; captivity was therefore equivalent to death, and they 
always fought with Spartan desperation. The Bauseant was 
always in the thick of the battle; the revenue they enjoyed ena- 
bled them to draw to their standard valiant secular knights and 
stout and hardy footmen. The chivalry of St. John vied with 
them, it is true, in prowess and valour, but they do not occupy 
the same space in the history of the Crusades. The Templars 
having been from the outset solely devoted to arms; the warm 
interest which St. Bernard, whose influence was so great, took in 
their welfare; and the circumstance that the fourth King of 
Jerusalem was a member of their body—all combined to throw a 
splendour about them which the Knights of St. John could not 
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claim, but which also gave occasion to their more speedy corrup- 
tion, and augmented the number of their enemies. Most writers, 
however, of the twelfth century speak respectfnlly of the Knights 
of the Temple, and those unsparing satyrists, the Troubadours, 
never mention them but with honour. 

By the bull, Omne datum optimum, granted by Pope Alex- 
ander III. in 1162, the Order of the Templars acquired great 
importance, but with it the ill-will and envy of the bishops and 
the secular clergy. By this celebrated bull it was established, 
that the grand-master could only be chosen by the order; that no 
Templar could be, on any account, obliged to take an oath; that 
no one who had been received into the order could enter any 
other without leave of the grand-master and the chapter; that the 
order should be free from the obligation of paying tythes; that it 
might admit spiritual persons into it, who should not, however, 
meddle with the affairs or the chapter of the order unless when re- 
quired. As the bishops, however, retained their rights over these 
latter, they could not be buried at the Temple courts without the 
consent of the bishops, for the Templars had peculiar chapels 
and burial-places at their houses. With the consent of the bishop 
and chapter, the order might levy tythes, or employ other spiritual 
persons when none of their own were at hand. But one of the 
most important privileges, (which had however been already granted 
them, in 1147, by Eugenius III.,) was, that when they came to 
make their collections in any place which was under interdict, 
they might have the churches opened once in the year, and divine 
service performed there, to which the excommunicated were 
admitted. 

From this time forth the Order may be regarded as totally inde- 
pendent, acknowledging no authority but that—before which the 
haughtiest monarchs bowed—of the supreme pontiff, who pro- 
tected and favoured them as his champions against all who might 
dispute his will. It is therefore of importance to look at its con- 
stitution, and what were its revenues and possessions. The 
publication of the Statute-book of the order, by Bishop Miinter 
has made this an easy task, and the view given of it by Mr. 
Wilcke, in his third book, is clear and satisfactory. 

The Order of the Templars consisted of three distinct classes, 
not degrees—knights, chaplains, and serving-brethren, to which 
may be added those who were attached to the order under the 
name of affiliated, donates and oblates. 

The strength and flower of the Order were the knights ; all its 
dignities and superior offices belonged to them. The candidate 
for admission among the Knights of the ‘Temple was required to 
produce proof of his being the lawful issue of a knight, or of one 
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qualified to receive that distinction; and he must himself have 
already received the honour-conferring blow from a secular 
knight, for the order was spiritual, and its members could not 
deign to accept honour from a layman. The only exception was 
in the case of a bishop, who might draw his sword among the 
brethren of the Temple, without having been a secular knight. 
The aspirant must moreover be free from debt, and, on admission, 
pay a considerable sum into the hands of the society. ‘The most 
unlimited obedience to the comma:ds of his superiors in the 
house and in the field of battle; the total abnegation of all inte- 
rests but those of the society, (for the Templar could hold no 
property, could receive no private letter); the most unflinching 
valour, (for so long as a Christian banner waved in the field the 
Templar, however severely wounded, must not abandon it,)—were 
the duties of the Knight of the Temple. If he fled, disgrace and 
punishment awaited him; if he surrendered, he had to end his life 
amid the torments inflicted bythe enraged Moslems, or to languish 
in perpetual captivity, for the order never redeemed its members. 
Hence then the Templar was valiant as the fabled heroes of ro- 
mance; hence prodigies of prowess, such as almost surpass 
belief, so frequently illustrate the name of the soldiers of the 
Temple. Every motive that could stimulate to deeds of renown 
combined to actuate the soldier-monk. A knight, he obeyed the 
call of honour and emulation; a monk, (but the Templar was not, 
as some erroneously fancy, a priest,) he was, according to the 
= of the times, engaged in the service most acceptable to 
od. 

The mode of reception into the order corresponded with the 
dignity and importance of the character of a Knight ‘Templar. 
‘Though a noviciate was enjoined by the original canons, in prac- 
tice it was dispensed with; the candidate was, after all due in- 
quiry had been made, received in a chapter assembled in the 
chapel of the order. All strangers, even the relatives of the 
aspirant, were excluded. The preceptor (usually one of the 
priors) opened the business with an address to those present, call- 
ing on them to declare if they knew of any just cause and impedi- 
ment to the aspirant, whom the majority had agreed to receive, 
becoming a member of their body. If ali were silent, the candi- 
date was led into an adjacent chamber, whither two or three of 
the knights came to him, and setting before him the rigour and 
strictness of the order, inquired if he still persisted in his desire to 
enter it. If he did persist, they inquired if he was married or 
betrothed; had made a vow in any other order; if he owed more 
than he could pay; if he was of sound body, without any secret 
infirmity, and free? If his answers proved satisfactory, they left 
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him and returned to the chapter, and the preceptor again asked if 
any one had anything to say against his being received. If all 
were silent, he asked if they were willing to admit him. On their 
assenting, the candidate was led in by the knights who had ques- 
tioned him, and who now instructed him in the mode of asking 
admission. He advanced, kneeling, with folded hands, before the 
preceptor, and said, “ Sir, | am come before God, and before you 
and the brethren; and I pray and beseech you, for the sake of 
God and our sweet lady, to receive me into your society and 
the good works of the order, as one who, all his life long, will be 
the servant and slave of the order.” The preceptor then ques- 
tioned him, if he had well considered all the toils and difficulties 
which awaited him in the order, adjured him on the Holy Evan- 
gelists to speak the truth, then put to him the questions already 
asked by the knights, farther inquiring if he was a knight, the sou 
of a knight and a gentlewoman, and if he was a priest. He then 
asked if he would promise to God and Mary, our dear lady, 
obedience, as long as he lived, to the master of the Temple, and 
the prior who should be set over him; chastity of his body ; com- 
pliance with the laudable manners and customs of the order then 
in force‘ and such as the master and knights might hereafter add; 
fight for and defend, with all his might, the holy land of Jerusa- 
lem; never quit the order, but with consent of the master and the 
chapter; never see a Christian unjustly deprived of his inhe- 
ritance, or be aiding in such deed. The preceptor then said— 
“ In the name, then, of God and of Mary, our dear lady, and in 
the name of St. Peter of Rome, and of our father the Pope, and 
in the name of all the brethren of the Temple, we receive you to 
all the good works of the order, which have been performed from 
the beginning, and will be performed to the end, you, your father, 
your mother, and all those of your family whom you let partici- 
pate therein. So you, in like manner, receive us to all the good 
works which you have performed and will perform. We assure 
you of bread and water, the poor clothing of the order, and labour 
and toil enow.” ‘The preceptor then took the white mantle, with 
its ruddy cross, placed it about his neck, and bound it fast. The 
chaplain repeated the one hundred-and-thirty-second psalm, Ecce 
quam bonum, and the prayer of the Holy Spirit, Deus qui corda 
Jidelium, each brother said a Pater, the preceptor kissed the new 
brother, the chaplain did the same. The Templar then placed 
himself at the feet of the preceptor, and was by him exhorted to 
peace and charity with his brother Christians; to chastity, obedi- 
ence, humility, and piety; and thus the ceremony ended. 

‘The Templars had at first no clergy in their body; in spiritual 
matters they were subject to the patriarch of Jerusalem, and at- 
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tended service in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, or they had 
priests assigned them by the patriarch or other bishops, who lived 
im their houses, but were subject to the bishop of the diocese. 
But the bull, “ Omne datum bonum,” which gave them exemption, 
enabled them to have priests of their own, independent of the 
prelates. ‘These they generally took out of the regular orders, 
chiefly the Minorites, and the mode of reception was the same as 
that of the knights, omitting such questions as did not apply to 
them. The dress of these was white, consisting of a close-fitting 
coat, like that of the Cistercians, with the red cross on the breast; 
but they could not wear the white mantle, unless they enjoyed the 
episcopal dignity. They were appointed by the statutes the best 
clothes of the order. Besides their spiritual duties, they acted as 
secretaries, being possessed of all the learning of the order, the 
knights of the ‘Temple, in that point, little transcending their 
secular brethren. ‘The chaplains sat in the chapter and the re- 
fectory next to the master; at table, they were the first helped; 
in punishment, they were more gently dealt with than the 
knights. 

It is plain that the order, at its origin, could have had no 
serving brethren, But when it grew in consequence, and ac- 
quired lands and houses, the necessity of such a class was found, 
and those who were neither knights nor priests were admitted 
into it. ‘They were received nearly in the same manner as the 
knights, with the necessary modification of the questions put to 
them; they originally wore the white dress, till, on account of 
some irregularity, they were assigned a black or brown dress, with 
the distinguishing red cross. Many of the serving brethren were 
of wealthy and respectable, though not noble, families. ‘They 
were divided into two classes, the brother armour-bearers and 
the brother artizans; the former attended the knights to battle, 
as squires, or as foot-soldiers and baggage-train; they were on a 
footing of great intimacy with the knights, ate in the same refec- 
tory with them and the clergy, but had one dish less at their 
table. The brother artizans lived and exercised their trades in 
the service of the order, on its various estates, and at its various 
preceptories. Almost every trade found its representative among 
them; the armourer and the cook were the most distinguished. 
Such offices of the order as were beneath the dignity of the 
knights, were exercised by the serving brethren. ‘Thus, the pre- 
ceptor of the coast of Acre was always one of them, as his place 
was a sort of commissariat, directed to the shipping and unship- 
ping of men and stores. 

It has always been, and is, we believe, at the present day, a 
practice of the Romish Church, for members of the laity to attach 
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themselves to particular religious orders, binding themselves to 
some of the minor obligations, and enjoying the advantages of its 
sanctity and power. ‘These persons were called Affiliated. The 
splendour which soon surrounded the Templars, and their privi- 
lege of exemption from the ill effects of interdicts, drew numbers 
to seek to affiliate themselves with them, and wealthy burghers 
often paid largely for these advantages; married persons were not 
obliged to put away their wives, but bound themselves to a cessa- 
tion of all intercourse, and on their death their whole property, 
reserving a provision for the widow, came to the order. ‘These 
brethren did not wear its habit, but were bound on all occasions 
to further its interests. ‘The Donates and Oblates consisted of 
persons who gave themselves and their property to the order, of 
children who were dedicated to it and were to take the rule when 
of sufficient age, or lastly, persons who vowed to serve the order 
all their life long without reward. Even princes and nobles were 
numbered among its Donates, who exchanged their temporal for 
its spiritual blessings. ‘These different classes constituted the 
order, but numerous knights and esquires frequently received its 
pay, and fought under its banner. 

So large and extensive a society required numerous officers to 
direct it, and regulate its affairs and operations. At its head 
stood the Grand Master, who, like the General of the Jesuits in 
modern times, was independent of all authority but that of the 
sovereign pontiff. The residence of the Grand-master was the 
city of Jerusalem; when that city was lost, he fixed his seat at 
Antioch, next at Acre, then at the Castle of the Pilgrims be- 
tween Caiphas and Cesarea, and finally in Cyprus, for his duty 
required him to be always in the Holy Land. The Grand- 
master never resided in Europe. It was necessary that he should 
be a knight, and his election took place in the following manner: 
—QOn the death of a grand-master, a grand-prior was chosen 
to administer the affairs of the order during the interregnum, 
and he, in conjunction with the principal members, fixed the 
day for the election of the new grand-master. When the ap- 
pointed day arrived, the chapter usually assembled at the chief 
seat of the order; three or more of the most esteemed knights 
were then proposed, the Grand-prior collected the votes for 
each of these, and whoever had the most was nominated to be 
the electing prior; an assistant was then associated with him in 
the person of some knight of high estimation. These two re- 
mained all night alone in the chapel engaged in prayer. Early 
next morning the knights again assembled, the mass of the Holy 
Ghost was sung, and prayer made in the chapel, and then the 
Grand-prior exhorted the two brethren to perform their office 
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faithfully. These two then left the chapel, and chose two others; 
these four chose two more, and so on till the number of twelve 
(that of the Apostles) was completed. ‘The twelve then chose a 
chaplain to represent our Lord. ‘These thirteen were required 
to be all honest and generally esteemed men, eight of them 
knights, four serving brethren, and one priest. Having- been 
sworn by the Grand-prior to act justly and honestly im. their 
office, the thirteen retired, and after invocation of the Holy Spirit, 
commenced the election. The majority of voices decided; if 
they could not agree, the prior and one of the knights returned to 
the chapter to announce their disagreement, and prayer was made 
for the grace of the Holy Ghost. When the election was made, 
it was announced to the assembled brethren, and when all had 
promised obedience to the new Grand-master, the electing: prior 
asked the Grand-prior and some of the most distinguished 
knights, if they would, if chosen, promise obedience during life to 
the chapter, and to maintain the manners and usages of the order. 
On receiving a satisfactory reply, the prior, if the person chosen 
was present, said to him “In the name of God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, we have chosen, and do choose thee, 
brother N., to be our master.” Then, turning to the brethren, he 
said, “ Beloved sirs and brethren, give thanks unto God, behold 
here our master.” The chaplains then recited the Te Deum, 
the brethren stood up, and led the master before the altar in the 
chapel, where, with prayer and singing, the election was closed. 
The power of the Grand-master was considerable, though he 
was very much controuled by the chapter, without whose consent 
he could not dispose of any of the higher offices, or undertake 
any thing of importance. He could not, for instance, take 
money out of the treasury, without the consent of the prior of 
Jerusalem; he could neither make war or truce, or alter laws, 
but with the approbation of the chapter. But the Grand-master 
had the right of bestowing the small commands, the govern- 
ments of houses of the order, and of selecting the brethren who 
should form the chapter, which power was again controuled by 
there being always assigned him two brethren as assistants, who, 
with the Seneschal, were to form a part of every chapter. The 
order was aristocratic rather than monarchic; the Grand-master 
was like a Doge of Venice, and his real power chiefly depended 
on his personal qualities; he had, however, many distinctions; the 
greater part of the executive power was in his hands—in war he 
was the commander-in-chief; he had, as vicar-general of the 
Pope, episcopal jurisdiction over the clergy of the order; he 
ranked with princes, and his establishment corresponded thereto; 
he had for his service four horses, a chaplain, two secretaries, a 
VOL, IV. NO. VIII. ? 
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squire of noble birth, a farrier,a Turcopole and cook, with footmen, 
and a Turcoman for a guide, who was usually fastened by a cord 
to prevent his escape. When the Grand-master died, his funeral 
was celebrated with great solemnity by torch-light, all the knights 
attending. 

The chief officers of the order at Jerusalem were 1. the 
Seneschal, that is the deputy of the Grand-master; he had, like 
the master, the seal of the order, and had the same retinue with 
him; 2. the Marshal, who was the general, carried the banner 
of the order, and regulated every thing relating to war; the 
horses and equipments of the order were under him; he had 
four horses, two esquires, a serving brother, and a Turcopole ; 
S. the Treasurer; 4. the Drapier, who provided and regulated 
the clothing of the brethren; he had four horses, two esquires, 
and a servant to pack and unpack his goods; 5. the Turcopoler, 
who commanded the light cavalry of squires and serving bre- 
thren, who were called Turcopoles, the name given by the 
Greeks to those who were born of a Turk and a Christian, and 
who were employed as light troops in the imperial service; 6. the 
Prior of Jerusalem, whose office was, with ten knights, to ac- 
company and protect the pilgrims on their way to the Jordan, 
and to guard the cross whenever it was brought into the field. 
All secular knights, who were friends to the order, fought under 
his banner; he too had four horses, two esquires, a serving bro- 
ther, a secretary, and a Turcopole. 

Each province of the order had a Grand-Prior, who repre- 
sented in it the Grand-master; each house had its prior or pre- 
ceptor at its head, who commanded its knights in war, and presided 
over its chapters in peace. Various offices were filled by serving 
brethren, such as those of sub-marshal, standard-bearer, farrier, 
and, as already noticed, prior of Acre. The standard-bearer 
commanded those esquires who were not brethren of the order; 
he rode before the standard, which was borne by an esquire, or 
was carried on a carriage ; he was assigned two horses. 

To complete this sketch of the order of the Templars, it is 
necessary to take a view of the extent of their possessions in the 
East and in the West. These they divided into provinces; those 
in the East were— 

1. Jerusalem, in which were 1, the Temple at Jerusalem; 
2. the Castle of the Pilgrims; 3. that of Saphet at the foot of 
Tabor ; 4. their house at Acre; 5. the Castle of Gaza, and eight 
or more other houses and castles. 

2. Tripolis, in which they had houses at Tortosa, Laodicea, 
Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus. 

_ 5. Antioch, their establishments in which are uot known. 
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4. Cyprus, which became their chief seat after tle loss of 
Acre. 

In the West they had 1. the Province of Portugal, where 
their chief seat was Tomar; 2. Castile and Leon, in which they 
had twenty-four preceptories; 3. Aragon, where they had als 
considerable possessions; 4. France and Auvergne, including 
Flanders and the Netherlands; 5. Normandy; 6. Aquitaine ot 
Poitou; 7. Provence. These four provinces (somewhat more 
than modern France) were the chief seats of the Templars, in 
which their lands and houses were exceedingly numerous and 
extensive ; 8. England, (including Scotland and Ireland) where 
they had several houses, as in London, York, Warwick, Lincoln, 
Bolingbroke, &c. and the Grand-Prior sat in the parliament of 
the realm; 9. Upper Germany, containing Austria, Bavaria, 
Swabia, Franconia, Alsatia, Lorraine, and the Rhinelands; 
10. Brandenburg, containing Poland, Saxony, Westphalia, Thu- 
ringia, &c.; 11. Bohemia and Moravia; 12. Upper and Middle 
Italy; 13. Apulia and Sicily. 

We thus see that, except Scandinavia (for they had some pos- 
sessions in Hungary) there was not a country in Europe in 
which the lavish piety of princes and nobles had not bestowed 
on the Templars a considerable portion of the wealth of the 
state; for in every province the order had its churches aad chapels 
—the number of which was in the year 1240 as great as 1050— 
villages, farm-houses, mills, cornlands, pastures, woods, rights of 
venison and fisheries. ‘The revenues of the Templars in Eng- 
land in 1185, as given by Dugdale, will afford some idea of 
their wealth. The entire annual income of the order has been 
estimated at not less than six millions sterling. 

Probably from the reasons assigned above, the wealth, the 
consideration, and the influence of the Templars greatly ex- 
ceeded those of the Hospitallers, and in these points the Teu- 
tonic knights and those of St. Lazarus, the two other similar 
orders, could far less stand in competition with them. The va- 
lour of the Templars, too, though not perhaps at all- superior to 
that of the knights of the other orders, was without reproach, 
and Bauseant was rarely seen to give back in the fray. “'The 
Templars,” says de Vitry, “were always the first in attack, the 
last in retreat.” But envy or disappointed expectation would 
occasionally lay the blame of defeat on the treachery of the 
soldiers of the Temple; even the defeat and capture of St. Louis, 
in his preposterous invasion of Egypt, is by one writer charged 
on them; most assuredly without reason. The only act of the 
kind, with which they may be perhaps justly charged, is in the 
case of the Emperor Frederic I1.; for when this monarch in his 
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expedition to the Holy Land was about to pay a secret visit to 
the Jordan, the Templars wrote to give the sultan information of 
it, that he might seize him, but that prince sent the letter to Fre- 
deric. Yet even in this instance the conduct of the Templars 
was not wholly without excuse; they were not solitary in their 
opposition to the emperor, who was then lying under the ban of 
the Pope, whose firm supporters these knights had ever been; 
and the Hospitallers are even said to have been parties in writing 
to the sultan. Frederic, therefore, on his return, did all the in- 
jury in his power to the order, by seizing its property in Sicily 
and Naples; but the heaviest charge he was able to bring against 
them was, that of admitting infidel sultans and their heirs within 
their walls, and suffering them. there to invoke their false pro- 
phet, a charge that implies nothing more than a participation in 
the spirit of mutual tolerance and courtesy which had grown up 
from acquaintance between the warlike followers of the hostile 
religions. But the history of the order, as far as we can recol- 
lect, records only one instance of a Templar abjuring his faith, 
and that was an English knight, Robert of St. iim, who de- 
serted to Saladin, who gave him his sister in marriage on his be- 
coming a Moslem; and in 1185, the ex-red-cross knight led a 
Saracen army to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, wasting and 
destroying the country with fire and sword. 

Their enormous wealth, their over-weening pride, the disdain- 
ful neglect of the rules of their order, their close attachment to the 
popes and their interests, the excessive exemptions and privi- 
leges they enjoyed, their luxury, their sensuality—these were the 
true causes of the enmity borne to them by the secular clergy 
and the laity. In 1252 the pious pope-ridden Henry III. of 
England said, that the prelates and clergy in general, but especi- 
ally the Templars and Hospitallers, had so many liberties and 
privileges, that their excessive wealth made them mad with pride; 
he added, that what had been bestowed imprudently, ought to be 
prudently resumed, and declared his intention of revoking the 
inconsiderate grants of himself and his predecessors. The 
grand-prior of the Templars replied, “ What sayest thou, my 
lord the king? Far be it that so discourteous and absurd a 
word should be uttered by thy mouth. So long as thou ob- 
servest justice thou mayest be a king, and as soon as thou i in- 
fringest it, thou will cease to be aking.” A bold expression cer- 
tainly, but the prior knew his man well, and he would hardly have 
spoken so to the sonof Henry. The anecdote of Richard I. be- 
stowing his daughter Pride in marriage on the Templars is well 
known; and numerous traits of their haughtiness, avarice, 
luxury, and other of the current vices may be found in the writers 
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of the thirteenth century; but till the final attack was made, no 
worse charge was brought against them, unless such is implied 
in a bull of Pope Clement LV. in 1265, which is, however, easily 
capable of a milder interpretation. Mr. Raynouard asserts, too, 
that the proverbial expression bibere Templariter is used by no 
writer of the thirteenth century. In this he is preceded by Ba- 
Juze and Roquefort, who maintain, that, like bibere Papaliter, 
it only signified to live in abundance and comfort. 

When Acre fell in 1292, the Templars, having lost all their 
possessions and a great number of their members in the Holy 
Land, retired with the other Christians to Cyprus. Having pro- 
bably seen the folly of all hope of recovering the Holy Land, 
they grew indifferent about it; few members joined them from 
Europe, and it is not unlikely that they meditated a removal of 
the chief seat of the order to France; at least the circumstance of 
the last master carrying so much treasure with him when sum- 
moned to Europe by the pope, gives great probability to this 
conjecture of Mr. Wilcke. ‘The Hospitallers, on the other hand, 
with more prudence, as events showed, resolved to continue the 
war against the infidels, and they attacked and conquered Rhodes; 
while the Teutonic knights transferred the sphere of their pious 
warfare to Prussia against its heathen inhabitants. Thus, while 
the Templars were falling under the reproach of being false and 
worthless knights, their rivals rose in consideration, and there 
was an active and inveterate enemy ready to take advantage of 
their ill-repute.* 

Philip the Fair, a tyrannical and rapacious prince, was at that 
time on the throne of France. His darling object was to set the 
power of the monarchy above that of the church. In his cele- 
brated controversy with Pope Boniface, the Templars had been, 
as usual, on the side of the Holy See. Philip, whose animosity 
pursued Boniface even beyond the grave, wished to be revenged 
on all who had taken his side; moreover, the immense wealth 
of the Templars, which he reckoned on making his own if he 
could destroy them, strongly attracted the king, who had already 
tasted of the sweets of the spoliation of the Lombards and the 
Jews; and he probably, also, feared the obstacle to the perfect 
establishment of despotism which might be offered by a numer- 
ous, noble, and wealthy society, such as the Templars formed. 
Boniface’s successor, Clement V. was the creature of Philip, to 
whom he owed his dignity, and at his accession had bound him- 
self to the performance of six articles in favour of Philip, one of 
which was not expressed. It was probably inserted without any 


* For some observations, by a learned collaborateur, on the suppression of the order 
of the Templars, see p. 27 ct seq. of this volume. 
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definite object, and intended to serve the interest of the French 
monarch on any occasion which might present itself. 

It had been the project of Pope Boniface to form the three 
military orders into one, and he had summoned them to Rome 
for that purpose, but his death prevented it. Clement wrote, 
June 6, 1806, to the Grand-masters of the Templars and the 
Hospitallers, inviting them to come to consult with him about 
the best mode of supporting the kings of Armenia and Cyprus. 
He desired them to come as secretly as possible, and with a very 
small train, as they would find abundance of their knights this 
side the sea; and he directed them to provide for the defence of 
Limisso in Cyprus during their short absence. Fortunately 
perhaps for himself and his order, the master of the Hospitallers 
was then engaged in the conquest of Rhodes, but Jacques de 
Molay, the master of the Templars, immediately prepared to 
obey the mandate of the pope, and he left Cyprus with a train of 
60 knights, and a treasure of 150,000 florins of gold, and a great 
quantity of silver money, the whole requiring twelve horses to 
carry it. He proceeded to Paris, where he was received with the 
greatest honour by the king, and he deposited his treasure in the 
temple of that city. It is, as we have said, not impossible that it 
was the intention of Molay to transfer the chief seat of the Order 
thither, and that he had, therefore, brought with him its treasure 
and the greater part of the members of the chapter. At all events, 
he had no suspicion of the king or the pope; and perhaps at that 
time there was no just ground for suspecting either of them, 
though the letter of Clement to Philip in August, 1305, proves 
that the king had already accused the order to the pope of some 
‘almost incredible and impossible matters,” and that the heads 
of it had challenged inquiry. Shortly afterwards Molay pro- 
ceeded to Poitiers, as the pope wished to consult with him re- 
specting the recovery of the Holy Land and the union of the 
orders, On the former subject the opinion of the Grand-master 
was, that nothing short of a unicn of all the powers of Christen- 
dom would suffice ; the latter he objected to on various grounds, 
one of which was, that they would disagree, inasmuch as the 
Templars were liberal of their goods, the Hospitallers avaricious, 
and farther, that the Templars were more esteemed and sup- 
ported by the laity; he also dwelt on the superior strictness and 
austerity of the mode of life of his own order, He acknowledged, 
however, that the new order would be more powerful against the 
heathen thau the two separate ones, and that it could be managed 
at less expense. ‘The Grand-master was then dismissed by the 
pope, and he returned to Paris. . . 

It is difficult to say how early the project of attacking the 
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Templars entered into the minds of Philip and his obsequious 
lawyers, or whether he originally aimed at more than mulcting 
them under the pretext of reformation; and farther, whether the 
first informers against them were suborned or not. The remain- 
ing records leave a considerable degree of obscurity on the whole 
matter. All we can learn is, that a man named Squin de Flexian; 
who had been prior of the Templars, and had been put out 
of the order for heresy and various vices, was lying in prison at 
Paris or Toulouse, it is uncertain which. In the prison with him 
was a Florentine named Noffo Dei, “a man,” says Villani, 
“ full of all iniquity.” These two began to plan how they might 
extricate themselves from the confinement to which they seemed 
perpetually doomed. The example of the process against the 
memory of Pope Boniface showed them that no lie was too gross 
or absurd not to obtain ready credence, and they fixed on the 
‘Templars as the objects of their true or false charges. Squin told 
the governor of the prison that he had a communication to make 
to the king, which would be of more value to him than if he had 
gained a kingdom, but that he would only tell it to the king in 
person. He was brought to Philip, who promised him his life, 
and he made his confession, on which the king immediately ar- 
rested some of the Templars, who are said to have confirmed the 
truth of Squin’s assertions. Shortly afterwards, it is said, similar 
discoveries were made to the pope by his chamberlain, Cardinal 
Cantilupo, who had been in connexion with the Templars from 
his eleventh year. 

Squin Flexian declared, 1. that every member on admission 
into the order swore on all occasions to defend its interests right 
or wrong; 2. that the heads of the order were in seeret confe- 
deracy with the Saracens, had more of Mohammedan unbelief 
than of Christian faith, as was proved by the mode of reception 
into the order, when the novice was made to spit and trample on 
the crucifix, and blaspheme the faith of Christ; 3. that the supe- 
riors were sacrilegious, cruel, and heretical murderers ; for if any 
novice, disgusted with its “profligacy, wished to quit the order, 
they secretly murdered him, and buried him by night; so, also, 
when women were pregnant by them, they taught them how to 
produce abortion, or secretly put the infants to death; 4. the 
Templars were addicted to the error of the Fraticelli, and, like 
them, despised the authority of the pope and the church; 5. that 
the superiors were addicted to the practice of an unnatural crime, 
and if any one opposed it, they were condemned by the master to 
perpetual imprisonment; 6. that their houses were i>- abode of 
every vice and iniquity; 7. that they endeavoured to put the Holy 
Land in the hands of the Saracens, whom they favoured more than 
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the Christians. Three other articles of. less importance com- 
pleted this first body of charges. It is remarkable, that we do 
not find among them those which make such a figure in the sub- 
sequent examinations; namely, the devil appearing among them 
in the shape of a cat; their idolatrous worship of an image with 
one or three heads, or a skull covered with human skin, with car- 
buncles for eyes, before which they burned the bodies of their 
dead brethren, and then mingled the. ashes with their drink, 
thereby thinking to gain more courage; and finally their smearing 
this idol with human fat. 

The historians do not precisely state the date of Squin Flexian’s 
confessions, or whether they were prior to the month of April, 
1307, in which month Jacques de Molay, accompanied by the 
preceptors of Beyond-sea, Poitou, Aquitaine, and France, re- 
paired to the pope at Poitiers, to justify the order from the im- 
putations of corruption every day cast upon it, in which, as he 
thought, he succeeded, and again returned to Paris. Philip 
having now all things prepared, sent, like his descendant Charles 
IX. previous to the St. Bartholomew massacre, secret orders to 
all his governors to arm themselves on the 12th of October, and 
on the following night, but not sooner on pain of death, to open 
the king’s letter, and act according to it. On Friday the 13th of 
October, all the Templars throughout France were simulta- 
neously arrested at break of day. In Paris, on the following 
day, the heads of the university assembled in the church of 
Notre Dame, where in their presence, and several of the royal 
officers, the chancellor Nogaret accused the knights of their 
heresies. On the 15th the university met at the Temple, where 
the Grand-master and some of the heads of the order were exa- 
mined, and are said to have acknowledged the truth of the 
charges. The king, who was anxious to carry the people with 
him, had now the act of accusation drawn up, in which the 
knights are designated as ravenous wolves, perjurers, idolaters, 
and in general as the vilest of men. This act was read to the 
citizens, assembled in the royal gardens. He also sent to Ed- 
ward II. of England, inviting him to follow his example, but 
Edward was reluctant to proceed to any extremities; he wrote 
on the 30th October, declaring that the charges appeared to him 
and his barons and prelates, to be incredible, but that he would 
write to the seneschal of Agers in Guienne, who was nearer to 
the country where the reports prevailed, to make inquiry. On the 
10th December, after inquiry had been made by the seneschal, 
Edward wrote to the pope, stating, that a horrible rumour was 
abroad respecting the Templars, who should be severely pu- 
nished if it was found to be true, but that he could give no credit 
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to it, and prayed the pope to institute an inquiry. He had pre- 
viously (December 4) written to the kings of Portugal, Castile, 
Aragon, and Sicily, stating that a priest (Philip’s envoy) had been 
lately urging him to suppress the order, accusing it of heresy, but 
that in consideration of the great merits of the order he had given 
no credit to these insinuations; and he besought these monarchs 
to pay no attention to the rumours against it. But Clement had 
put forth a bull (November 22) stating the charges against the 
Templars, and calling on the king of England to imprison them, 
and take their goods into safe keeping. ‘To this Edward yielded 
obedience, and on the Wednesday of the Epiphany the English 
knights were arrested, but the king gave directions that they 
should be treated with all gentleness. Orders were sent to Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, to the same effect, and Edward wrote 
to the pope to assure him of obedience. 

Meantime Philip and his chief agents were not remiss. These 
were, his confessor, William Imbert, a Dominican, member, 
therefore, of an order hostile to the Templars, and well versed in 
inquisitorial arts; William Nogaret, the chancellor, the man who 
had dared to seize Pope Boniface at Anagni; William Plesian, 
who had also borne a part in that bold deed, and afterwards swore 
in the presence of the peers and prelates of France, that Boni- 
face was an atheist and sorcerer, and had a familiar devil; and 


several others of the same stamp, all likely to prove gentle judges: 


The unhappy knights had been thrown into cold cheerless 
dungeons, (for they were arrested, we should remember, at the 
commencement of winter,) had barely the necessaries of life, were 
deprived of the habit of their order, and of the rites and comforts 
of the church; were exposed to every species of torture then in 
use, (of which our author gives, from Raynouard, a full descrip- 
tion ;) were shown a real or pretended letter of the Grand-master, 
in which he confessed several of the charges, and exhorted them 
to do the same; and finally were promised life and liberty, if they 
freely acknowledged the guilt of the order. Can we then be 
surprised that the spirit of many a knight was broken, that the 
hope of escape from misery, even at the cost of disgrace, was 
eagerly caught at, and that falsehoods, the most improbable, were 
acknowledged to be true? At a subsequent period one Tem- 
plar thus expressed himself before the papal commissioners : — 
“I have seen the fifty-four knights conveyed in carts to be 
committed to the flames, because they would not make the 
required confessions ; [ have heard that they were burné@é@$ and 
I doubt if I could, like them, have the noble constancy to ‘brave 
the pile. I believe that if I were threatened with it, I should 
depose on oath before the commissioners. and before all who 
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would ask me, that the enormities imputed to the knights are 
true; that I should kill God himself if required;” and he im- 
plored all present not to let the king’s officers know what he had 
said, lest they should commit him to the flames. This shows the 
value to be set on confessions extracted by the rack, or the fear 
of it, for this last kind are those which were termed voluntary. 
The papal commission even declared, that terror had de- 
prived several of the witnesses (the imprisoned Templars) of their 
senses. 

It is remarkable that the most improbable charges are those 
which were most frequently acknowledged, so just is the observa- 
tion, that men will more readily in such circumstances acknow- 
ledge what is false than what is true; for the false they know 
can be afterwards refuted by its own absurdity, whereas truth is 
permanent. There is no improbability whatsoever in supposing, 
that the Templars, in common with all the religious orders, were 
obnoxious to the charge of unnatural lust, though certainly not as 
a rule of their society; and it is by no means unlikely, that deism 
may have prevailed to some extent among their members, owing 
to their intercourse with the Moslems. Yet no Templar con- 
fessed himself guilty of either one or the other, though enough 
deposed to the worship of the head and the spitting on the cross. 
How, we may ask, could deism and the grossest idolatry com- 
bine? and does not the charge of their having learned the latter 
from the Saracens carry its own refutation with it? How many 
brave knights expired amidst tortures, sooner than confess these 
absurd falsehoods, as we must term them? how many recanted 
their first declarations, and sealed with their blood their avowal 
of the innocence of the order? Is there not eternal and irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between the depositions of the different 
parties, or of the same parties at different times? Does not terror 
of the rack visibly pervade every one of the confessions? How 
different, too, is the conduct of the accused before the papal 
commission, where there was some chance of justice and mercy, 
and before the royal bloodhounds, where there was none! 

But truth is one, and the order was one—-inquiry must then 
have brought similar enormities to light in other countries, if they 
existed. From the additions which the archives of the Vatican 
have enabled Miinter to make to the pieces in Wilkins’s Consilia, 
our account of the process against the Templars in England is 
tolerably complete. Of the 'lemplars themselves 228 were ex- 
amined; the Dominican, Carmelite, Minorite, and Augustinian 
friars brought abundance of hearsay evidence against them, but 
nothing of any importance was proved; in Castile and Leon it was 
the same; in Aragon the knights bravely endured the torture, and 
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maintained their innocence; in Germany all the lay witnesses tes- 
tified in their favour; in Italy their enemies were more success- 
ful, as the influence of the pope was there considerable, yet in 
Lombardy the bishops acquitted the knights. Charles of Anjou, 
the cousin of Philip and the foe of the ‘Templars, who had sided 
with Frederic against him, could not fail, it may be supposed, in 
getting some evidences of their guilt in Sicily, Naples, and Pro- 
vence. It is not undeserving of attention, that one of these wit- 
nesses, who had been received into the order in Catalonia, (where 
all who were examined had declared the innocence of the order,) 
said he had been received there in the usual impious and indecent 
manner, and mentioned the appearance and the worship of the 
cat in the chapter!! Such is the value of rack-extorted testi- 
mony! In fine, in every country out of the sphere of the imme- 
diate influence of Clement, Philip, and Charles, the general inno- 
cence of the order was acknowledged. 

It was unfortunate for the Templars that their chapters were 
held in secret, and by night, for an opportunity was thereby 
afforded to their enemies of laying whatever secret enormities 
they pleased to their charge, to refute which by the production 
of indifferent witnesses was consequently out of their power. 
Wherever a society holds its meetings in secret, rumour will 
accuse it of practices unable to meet the eye of day; and we 
shall generally find the crimes imputed to secret societies in all 
ages to have a considerable degree of similarity. We cannot 
surely be required to give complete credit to the heads of accusa- 
tion against the Bacchanals, laid before the senate by the consul 
Posthumius, and on which that venerable body acted without 
much inquiry; no one will for a moment credit the Thyestian 
banquets and incestuous indulgences, with which the innocence of 
the early Christians was defamed, because like the Templars they 
held their assemblies before the light of day arose; and the zeal 
and the piety of Irenzus and Epiphanius should prevent: any 
one from believing, that the early heretics were guilty of the horrid 
excesses which the orthodox were persuaded polluted their secret 
assemblies. The vulgar have in general very awful impressions 
of the dreadful rites of initiation among the Free-Masons, and of 
the powerful secrets they are possessed of ; and were the thirteenth 
century to return, no one can tell, should its want of corporative 
wealth not prove its protection, what atrocities might not be proved 
against that society, and under the gentle solicitation of the rack 
and thumbscrew, confessions extracted from its innocent mem- 
bers. While the act against witchcraft was in force, how many 
an unfortunate old woman acknowledged having given suck to a 
demon, and by his aid caused all the vomiting of pins and other 
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diableries, with which some honest witch-finder and her sagacious 
neighbours accused her before a prejudiced jury, and alas, per- 
haps, a Sir Matthew Hale for her judge! Happily for the Society 
of Jesus, racking and burning were gone somewhat out of fashion 
when its turn came; all that was necessary in the 18th century 
being, to get up a charge of king-murder, and one or two other 
atrocities, to give some pretext for the public odium, for seizing 
the property of the fathers, and turning them adrift on the wide 
world. We are no very zealous friends either of corporations or 
of secret societies; but where history furnishes so many instances 
of false and interested charges against them, we confess our- 
selves exceedingly slow to lend faith to any that are not proved 
by unimpeachable testimony. We must here observe, that the 
grave offence of the Templars (to which several of them pleaded 
guilty,) in having the devil in the guise of a cat assisting at their 
conclaves, had been already charged on the sect of the Cathari; 
whose name was by some ingeniously derived a catto, though in 
our opinion it was the contrary, and that cattus came'from Cathari ; 
that is, the name gave origin to the fable, which lay ready pre- 
pared to be brought against the brotherhood of the Temple. 
Confessions made on the rack, where even every sigh and 
groan was malignantly noted down, are generally allowed to be 
of little value; but some stress is laid on the circumstance of 
seventy-two Templars having confessed (June 29 and 30, 
1308,) in presence of the pope without the appliance of any tor- 
ture. But these, Mr. Raynouard asserts, had been already sub- 
jected to that discipline, and had given way under it. All did not 
repeat their previous declarations; Jean de Valgellé protested 
afterwards before the papal commission at Paris, that he had 
confessed nothing to the pope, and several of them revoked their 
depositions, and died asserting the innocence of the order. ‘The 
Grand-master and the priors demanded to be brought before the 
pope, to defend themselves and the order; they were brought as far 
as Chinon, within a few miles of his abode, but on some frivolous 
pretexts were prevented from seeing him; and when what was 
called their declaration was afterwards read to them, the Grand- 
master crossed himself several times with amazement at the false- 
hoods which had been inserted init. Throughout the entire pro- 
cess from Oct. 1307, to May, 1312, the most determined design 
of the king and his ministers to destroy the order meets us at 
every step; Philip would have blood to justify robbery; several 
Templars had already expired on the rack, perished from the 
rigour of their imprisonment, or died by their own hands; but on 
the 12th May, 1310, fifty-four Templars who had confessed, but 
afterwards retracted, were by his order committed to the flames 
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in Paris as relapsed heretics. They endured with heroic con- 
stancy the most cruel tortures, asserting with their latest breath 
the innocence of the order, though offered life if they would con- 
fess, and implored to do so by their friends and relatives. Simi- 
lar executions took place in other towns. The pope soon went 
heart and hand with Philip. In vain did the bishops assembled 
at Vienne propose to hear those members who came forward as 
the defenders of the order. A bull of the pope dissolved the 
order, and transferred its possessions to the knights of St. John, 
who, however, had to pay such enormous fines to the king and 
pope before they could enter on them, as almost ruined them; 
so that if Philip did not succeed to the utmost of his anticipa- 
tions, he had little reason to complain of his share. The mem- 
bers of the society of the Templars were permitted to enter that 
of the Hospitallers, a strange indulgence for those who had 
spitten on the cross and practised unnatural vices! In Portugal 
the order was not even suppressed; it only changed its appella- 
tion, becoming that of Christ. 

The Grand-master and the four principal dignitaries of the 
order still languished in prison. They were brought before a 
commission, composed of the cardinal of Albano and two other 
cardinals, the archbishop of Sens, and some prelates; as, ac- 
cording to the proceedings, they had all confessed, they were 
(March 11, 1514,) brought out before the cathedral of Paris to 
hear their sentence read, which condemned them to perpetual 
imprisonment. Scarcely had the cardinal of Albano commenced, 
reading, when he was interrupted by the Grand-master and the 
commander of Normandy, who protested their innocence, and 
retracted all the confessions they were said to have made. The 
prelates, in surprise, directed the provost of Paris to keep them 
safe till the morrow, that they might deliberate respecting them, 
but Philip, who was at hand, declared them relapsed, and had 
them burned that very evening. While life and articulation re- 
mained they protested their innocence. We give implicit credit 
to the dying declaration of Cranmer—should we refuse it to that 
of Jacques de Molay? 

Had the Templars a secret doctrine, or not? We think not. 
It is chiefly the Germans who accuse them of it, and who, in cases 
of this nature, are very suspicious evidences. ‘That there might 
have been a good deal of deism and of secret vice among them, 
is by no means improbable; but if they had a secret mystery of 
iniquity, the heads of the order must surely have been versed 
in it; and yet among the series of Grand-masters given by Mr. 
Wilcke, the great majority are declared to have been men of 
piety and virtue. This objection, however, Mr. Wilcke endea- 
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vours to elude, by supposing the secret doctrine to have been in- 
troduced by the clergy, and confined to themselves and the more 
imtelligent members. Farther, a secret society has usually various 
degrees in it, and the ight or the darkness (whichever it may be) 
is not let in at once on the eyes of the aspirant; but the Templars 
had none such—the novice was at once desired to forswear Chris- 
tianity, and addict himself to idolatry and unnatural crimes. As 
to the supposed connection between the Templars and the Free- 

asons, we regard it as a matter totally devoid of all evidence; 
and we freely acquit the latter of either secret vice and infidelity, 
or the possession of valuable secrets. Mr. Von Hammer, resting 
on some dubious images and symbols which may or may not have 
belonged to the Templars, makes them out to have been Ophi- 
onites ; and following Nicolai, instead of understanding Bafomet, 
the name given to their idol by some of the confessing Templars, 
and which was invoked by crying Yallah, (O Allah !) to have been 
(as it undoubtedly is) a corruption of Mahomet, finds in it Bay 
pntous (baptism of wisdom), and a proof of the gnosis held by 
the society. Mr. Wilcke looks upon them as having held a modi- 
fied gnosticism, and thinks they were much indebted to the Cab- 
bala; and in a chapter on what he calls Tempelry, he endeavours 
to trace it out. None of the secret statutes of the order (if there 
were any such) have ever come to light. Some witnesses, it is 
true, mentioned such, but it is really extraordinary, and what must 
make one doubt strongly of their existence, that, considering the 
sudden manner in which the Templars were seized, none of their 
secret rules should have fallen into the hands of Philip and his 
lynxes. A candid review of the whole evidence will, we think, 
lead most persons to reject all ideas of the Templars having been 
a secret society, with ulterior objects hostile to the interests of 
states and governments, or of being more vicious than their con- 
temporaries. Their wealth was their crime—the pride and inso- 
lence t engendered caused their downfal. 

Mr. Wilcke’s work is divided into four books. The first con- 
tains the history of the Order, in which he has taken great pains 
to trace the succession of grand-masters, the number of whom is 
very great, there having been 27 in a period of 188 years. This 
part of his work is too long, and contains too much irrelevant 
matter, for its institution and suppression compose nearly the 
whole history of the order. The second book is devoted to the 
aecount of its suppression, and in animation and interest, it is 
far inferior to the volume of Raynouard, who is in the other ex- 
treme from Mr. Wilcke, writing too much as an advocate of the 
Templars. The third book contains a view of the constitution of 
the order, and is perhaps the most valuable, but Mr. Wilcke by 
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this arrangement has fallen into the fault of reserving to the end, 
information which should have been communicated from: the 
beginning, as we read of the various offices and divisions of the 
order long before they are explained to us. The third should m 
fact have formed a part of the firstbook. ‘The fourth book, which 
must be regarded as an appendix, is composed of a variety of 
important original documents. 

Of Mr. Wilcke’s simplicity and want of sound historic judg- 
ment the following is a curious instance. Having read in Ivanhoe 
the splendid scenes at the Preceptory of ‘Templestowe, and un+ 
aware of the privileges of a romancer, whose only—and not very 
strict—restraint is probability, he supposes, though he had met 
with no such thing in the histories he had consulted, that some 
grand-master must have performed a visitation to the West, more 
particularly to England, and as no such name as Lucas de Beau- 
manoir is to be found im his list, he looks for him, who, among 
the grand-masters of that period, bore most resemblance to that 
austere personage, and fixes on Theodat de Bersiac, who presided 
over the order from, as he conjectures, 1204 to 1210. Having 
had the precaution to affix a probably, he proceeds to describe 
the change in the manners of the brethren during the presence 
of the rigid superior, in terms which at once transport us to Tem- 

lestowe, and our old acquaintances Malvoisin and his compeers: 
Satepd in a note he refers to the romance as presenting an excel. 
lent picture of the corruption which prevailed among the Tem- 
plars. For ought we know to the contrary, the picture there 
given, of the excellence of which there can be but one opimion; 
may be correct; but Mr. Wilcke should learn to distinguish a 
little better than he does between history and romance, and we 
trust that when next we meet him, we shall be able to congratulate 


him on the acquisition of a ripened judgment and more extended 
views. 


Art. XI.—La Monaca di Monza.—Storia del Secolo xvu, 
S tom. 8vo. Pisa. 1829, 
Tue romance before us is the production of a man of refined and 
cultivated taste in literature and art, great historical knowledge, 
and very considerable talent. We cannot but wish that the 
author (Professor Rosini of Pisa) had avoided the. dangerous 
comparison he has courted by offering himself to the public as 
the continuer of a story touched by the illustrious Manzoni: 
The sketches of that master-hand are not to be filled up by any 
other. His personages cannot “ tive, and move, and have. their 
being,” in any other scene as they have done in those in which he 
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has placed them. In no one of his characters is there any thing 
commonplace or vulgar. His peasants are simple and natural, his 
villains are awful and terrific; but neither are ever mean. Although 
his work belongs to a class of which this country is the birthplace, 
it stands, as to “the peculiarity of its merits, as much alone in the 
world as in Italy. ‘To have enlisted our warmest sympathies, as 
Manzoni has done, in behalf of that class of mankind whom we 
are accustomed to consider only in the mass, and to whom nature 
and fortune have generally denied the means of exciting a strong 
individual interest, betokens a genius of the highest order. ‘The 
greatest writers of romance have generally found it necessary to 
invest those for whom they intend to bespeak our sympathies, with 
many—if not with all—of those attributes which speak to the 
senses and the imagination; and they predispose the heart in 
favour of their possessor. ‘The interest of Manzoni’s work is of a 
different kind. It is pervaded by a spirit of profound and expan- 
sive humanity, the expression of which is extremely touching. It 
is not until lighted up by the beams of a lofty and philosophical 
spirit, that the unregarded and unavenged wrongs of the poor can 
be invested with interest to those whose sympathies have been 
taught to flow in other and tiarrower channels. In the Promessi 
Sposi we are presented with a picture of feudal institutions, 
stripped of the gaudy colours of romance. The wilfulness, the 
baseness, the atrocity of the men whom fortune and the helpless 
ignorance of their inferiors had emancipated from controul, and 
the frightful condition of those who lay at their mercy, are there 
exhibited with an earnestness and a depth of feeling which entitle 
its author to be regarded as an enlightened and fervent lover of his 
fellow men. 

To those who have read the Promessi Sposi, it is not necessary 
to recall the incidents of the terrible and sublimely moral episode 
of Gertrude. The author of the Monaca di Monza has thought fit 
to follow out the history of the guilty lovers. We cannot con- 
ceive an undertaking requiring greater tragic powers. Manzoni 
has, indeed, carried “the emotions of pity and of horror to so high 
a pitch, that we doubt whether any successive incidents, any 
catastrophe whatever, could raise them higher. How ill then are 
such personages adapted to serve the purpose of pegs on which 
to hang historical pictures, discussions on politics, literature, and 
the arts, or sketches of national character! The design, there- 
fore, we think, unfortunate; and we lament it the more, as there 
is great and various merit in the execution. The historical por- 
traits and scenes have all the distinctness and individuality of 
truth. The conversations evince taste, discrimination, talent, and 
au excellent tone of morals and of manners; the discussions on 
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art are entertaining and instructive; those on poetry and poets 
much Jess so. The feud between the admirers of Tasso and 
of Ariosto is tedious and trifling—(we would fain not add)— 
and national. ‘Those who love Italy are beginning to perceive 
how dearly she has paid for her supremacy inthe imaginative 
arts, and for the universal diffusion of a taste for them. Let Eng- 
lishmen look at her past history and at her present condition, and 
cease their childish wonder and lamentation that they cannot rival 
her painters, musicians, and poets. ‘This they may be assured 
they never will do, while their minds are occupied with weightier 
matters. When the conversation not only of every dining-table 
and drawing-room, but of every club and meeting, shall turn on 
the merits of two rival artists, or on the minute excellencies and 
defects of every new poem, then, and not till then, will England 
produce men who will turn all the energies of a great mind—all 
the ardour of a fervid imagination—all the intensity of affection 
and of purpose, of an enthusiastic or an ambitious temper—to the 
prosecution of what, in such a state of the public mind, com- 
mands rewards, reserved in a different state of society for the most 
meritorious acts of public virtue, or the greatest efforts of political 
wisdom. Then will Mr. Moore be followed with louder 
cheers than Mr. O’Connel, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, or Mr. 
Chantrey fill a larger place in the public eye than the Duke of 
Wellington. The day of the glory of Italy, as a nation—not as a 
school of art—is yet to come. When she is governed by those 
who desire that her people should be free and united, these sub- 
jects will occupy the place they ought to occupy :—they will de- 
light, amuse, and soften, but never engross the popular attention. 

A short sketch of the plan and story will perhaps give the best 
idea of the merits of the novel before us, and of the difficulties 
with which, as it appears to us, the author has condemned him- 
self to struggle. He takes up Gertrude and her lover, Egidio, 
where Manzoni leaves them. She is living at the convent of 
Monza, and he in its immediate neighbourhood. The readers of 
the Promessi Sposi will recollect the abduction of the imnocent 
Lucia from that convent, and what share the guilty lovers had in 
the atrocious act. ‘The author proceeds to narrate that the supe- 
rior is led to suspect that some mystery, in which Gertrude is 
concerned, lurks behind the extraordinary disappearance of. Lu- 
cia:—that the suspicions of Gertrude’s brother are also directed 
against Egidio, who is warned by the Innominato to escape from 
his dangerous position, and to take refuge in his castle. In an 
interview with Gertrude, full of dramatic interest, Egidio informs 
her of this, and her resolution is immediately taken to accompany 
him. Their escape is concerted, but the very day on the night 
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of which it was to take place brings him a challenge from her 
brother, the prince Federigo. ‘They fight, and Federigo is killed. 
Egidio leaves two bravi to prevent the attendants of Federigo 
from quitting the spot, until after he and Gertrude shall be secure 
from pursuit. They are accompanied only by his servant An- 
guillotto. The character of this servant is unquestionably the 
best in the work. His courage, coolness, and familiarity with 
crime—his penetration—his incomparable readiness in contriv- 
ance and in action—his exhaustless resources—his devoted fidelity 
and attachment to his master—his superstition—are admirably 
pourtrayed and developed, and form a very original and striking 
compound. 

The fugitives are rejoined by the two bravi left with the body 
of Federigo. The difficulties and dangers which surround 
Egidio are complicated by the sudden conversion of the Innomi- 
nato, which renders it impossible to look for refuge in his castle; 
and by the necessity of concealing from Gertrude that her brother 
has just fallen by his hand, and from Anguillotto that the com- 
panion of his flight is a nun; as a knowledge of that circumstance 
would at that period, and among men of his class, at once have 
unnerved an arm inured to every species of crime and violence. 
After considerable discussion as to the choice of an asylum, Flo- 
rence is fixed upon. On their way thither they are pursued to 
the banks of the Po, and are very near falling into the hands of 
the bravi of the prince, but escape. The scene in the boatman’s 
cottage, in which they take refuge, is beautiful and well imagined. 
The innocence of the children—the purity, piety, and kindness of 
the mother—the holy calm of domestic affections which dwells 
in this lowly hut—are in admirable contrast with the agitations 
and terrors of the high-born and guilty pair whom it shelters. 

At Bologna we are introduced to another servant, a Florentine 
by birth, cowardly, buffo, and a strange mixture of wit, cunning, 
and folly—-* un Fiorentino un pd linguacciuto ma buon figliuo- 
laccio.” The character of Carafulla is well calculated to relieve 
the more powerful one of Anguillotto. It is perhaps almost too 
comic for a narrative of so tragic a cast, but this is among the 
incongruities of the book. His account of the inn at Lojano, 
on the road between Bologna and Florence, at which the mule- 
teers endeavoured to persuade Egidio to lodge, is one of the first, 
and perhaps the best, specimens of his powers of description. 
We recommend it to the serious attention of such of our readers 
as project a visit to the bel paese. The narrative of his life, and 
the portraits of his successive masters, are full of vivacity and 
humour. 


The fugitives arrive at Florence, where Egidio’s intention is to 
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discover some one able and willing to become intercessor with 
the Pope to obtain for Gertrude a dispensation from her vows. 
He is furnished with a letter to one of the most distinguished men 
of Florence, the Signor Tommaso degli Albizzi, who was sus- 
pected of a leaning to new opinions on religious subjects. He 
pays a visit to the wise and beneficent Picchena, the minister of 
the excellent Cosmo II., and still, though in the wane of his 
power as well as of his life, the nominal minister of the young 
Ferdinand, the protector of Galileo, and the patron of science 
and of virtue. By him he is introduced to all that Florence then 
contained distinguished in art and science. ‘The celebrated Bar- 
bara degli Albizzi, the sister in law of Tommaso, then led all 
hearts captive by the singular charm of her beauty, the sweetness 
of her voice, her genius for improvisation, her cultivated intellect, 
and above all by the goodness of her heart and the purity of her 
manners. ‘The charm which mystery and difficulty had hung 
around Gertrude is fast yielding to the broad light of daily and 
familiar intercourse; haughty, violent, and uneducated, she has 
little to oppose to the fascimations of such arival. Egidio’s heart 
is lost to her, and she perceives it. With the instinct of a jealous 
and devoted woman, she detects his inclination for the accom- 
plished Barbara, almost before he confesses it to himself. Her 
passionate and unvaried devotion to him, and his vacillations be- 
tween compassion and honour, which bind him to Gertrude, are 
drawn with great pathos, and are perfectly after nature; the pro- 
found impression which the captivating Florentine had made 
upon his fancy and affections is also very finely described. 

“* Shut up in his chamber, his head resting on his hand, he gave him- 
self up to all the delights of recollection. He recalled to his mind again 
and again the sensation which that voice gave him, when first its sweet 
tones met his ears on the staircase; the light flutter at the heart which 
he felt as he raised the knocker on his second visit to the house; the 
light of that countenance which beamed upon him, when she laid aside 
her embroidery, and her agreeable air on advancing to receive him: 
even the graceful action of the hand with which she motioned him to be 
seated was not forgotten. Then the sweetness of her conversation, the 
sentiments often acute, often profound, but always ingenuous, clothed 
in graceful and appropriate language ; above all, the expression shed 
over her angelic face transported him out of himself, as if absorbed in 
an extasy of new and unknown delights.”* 


* “ Rinchiuso nella sua camera, e appogiando Je tempie alla palma della mano, 
godeva in sé medesimo dei diletti delle reminiscenze. Andava riandaudo la sorpresa 
di quella voce, che quando sali per Ja prima volta le scale, con si tenere note gli venne 
a ferire gli orecchi: ricordava il leggiero tremito al cuore, quando, tornando, percosse 
con tanto desiderio i) martello: raffiguravasi il volto, della cui luce tutto inondato 
lavea, quando, posato il ricamo, era tanto piacevolmente venutagli incontro: né di- 
menticava l’atto della mano, che gli avea con tanta grazia fatto cenno d’assidersi, La 
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Thus pass many wretched months, during which Egidio, 
partly from want of zeal, partly of power, makes no advance in 
the only thing which the unhappy Gertrude regards as of any im- 
portance—her release from her vows. At length the emissaries, 
whom the relentless vengeance of the prince had dispersed 
throughout Italy, discover Egidio under his assumed name. He 
is attacked one night on leaving the palace of the Albizzi, and 
nearly killed. Gertrude nurses him with unabated tenderness, 
although his delirious ravings had converted her suspicions into 
certainty; but neither his own sufferings nor her devotion can 
erase Barbara’s image from his heart, with whom, before he is 
perfectly recovered, he resolves to seek an interview in order to 
declare his passion. Barbara has not been insensible to his per- 
sonal beauty, to the charms of his manners and conversation, and 
to the deep impression she has evidently made upon him. But 
though pleased and flattered, her heart and her understanding are 
unperverted, and she rejects his protestations of love with calm 
and firm dignity. 

Meanwhile the plague breaks out at Florence; Gertrude is at- 
tacked by it, and carried to the lazzaretto. Her separation from 
Egidio, her progress through the streets of Florence, the recol- 
lections of earlier and purer days which rush on her mind, the 
softening of the heart in the awful and affecting scenes around 
her, are most touchingly described, and fearfully contrasted with 
the sudden revulsion of the fiercest earthly passions, when in the 
next bed she sees the pallid and almost expiring countenance of 
her detested rival. Not even the death, which hovers over both 
their couches, can subdue the hatred of the haughty, devoted and 
neglected Gertrude. She repels the consolations of religion, 
because she can conceive of no hope but that of her rival’s death, 
no fear but that of her recovery to possess Egidio. In this 
state of mind delirium comes on, and Barbara, whom the fever 
has left, is obliged to be removed beyond the reach of her terrific 
ravings. Both of them recover. Gertrude’s heart is touched by 
the sense of the darger through which she has passed, and she re- 
solves humbly to appeal to that mercy, which had spared her life, 
for the forgiveness of her sins. But her wretched fate was to 
be fulfilled. Divine justice, says the author, was not yet satis- 
fied. Egidio, on the very day when she is restored to him from 
the jaws of the grave, asks her what she said to Barbara, and re- 
proacnes her with having offended the Albizzi family. Her 


dolcezza quindi della favella, il senso spesso arguto, spessc profondo, ma ingenuo sem- 
pre delle oneste parole; la melodia del suono, la soavita del canto; e l’espressione 
sopratutto dell’ animo sparsa in un volto angelico, lo transportavano fyori di sé come 
assorto in un estasi di nuovi e sconosciuti diletti."—cap. xv. 
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heart, chastened by illness, and cheered by yirtuous hopes and 
resolutions, is again plunged into the wildest tempest of pas- 
sion, and the deepest gloom of despair. . In this state of mind 
she accidentally becomes acquainted with the celebrated Livia 
Vernazza, universally regarded as an enchantress. This woman 
was of a very low rank, but so passionately beloved by Giovanni 
de Medici, that he repudiated his wife to marry her. It is 
a curious sign of the times that, not only did the public regard 
his devotion to her as the effect of magic arts, but that he was 
convinced of it himself, and, what is still more singular, that she 
was no less so. Ignorant, desperate, and reckless of all but 
Egidio’s lost affections, Gertrude applies to her for the means 
of regaining them. Livia consents, and requires a waxen figure of 
“gidio, and a lock of his hair, on which tg exercise her incanta- 
tions. Carafulla is employed to carry the figure to Livia’s house. 
In consequence of some incidents, which are too nearly allied to 
the ludicrous to be introduced at such a point of the story, he 
falls into the hands of the police, together with the figure, the 
purpose and destination of which is readily guessed. He is taken 
to the prisons of the inquisition, and makes full confession. Ger- 
trude is arrested and taken before the inquisitor, who, despite 
of his functions, is represented as gentle, compassionate and be- 
nignant. So mild, indeed, was the character of the inquisition at 
Florence, compared to that of any other state, that this does no 
great violence to probability. It appears to us a much more 
monstrous incongruity to put into the mouth of such a man, ad- 
dressing a broken-hearted woman, a threat of the torture, although 
uttered with as much calmness as an exhortation to prayer. But 
perhaps we have not sufficiently estimated the force of a perverted 
sense of duty. He has just received from Milan the intelligence 
of the flight of Gertrude from Monza, (which the superior, in 
order to avoid the scandal, had concealed as long as possible,) 
together with a description of her person. Not only the offence 
for which she was arrested, but the whole enormity of her guilt 
now becomes apparent, and she is sent to a neighbouring convent 
to await her destiny. 

Egidio is absent from Florence on the day of her arrest. On 
his return he is also arrested, and sent under a guard to Milan. 
On the road he is rescued by his faithful servant Anguillotto, who 
displays a courage, intelligence, and devotion, worthy to be allied 
with the purest virtue. Accompanied by him, Carafulla, and 
three bravi, he overtakes on the banks of the Po the litter contain- 
ing Gertrude, escorted by a Swiss guard. An attempt is made 
to rescue her, and is on the point of succeeding, when the Spanish 
soldiers, sent from Milan to meet and escort the litter through the 
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Milanese, come up. The conflict takes place on the river. While 
her eyes are fixed on Egidio, whom common danger and common 
calamity had restored to her, and who had never for one instant 
ceased to be the object of her most intense and unalterable fond- 
ness, a shot strikes him to the heart, and he falls lifeless into the 
stream. She is carried to Milan, where Federigo Borromeo 
awaits her arrival. 

Meanwhile the avenging hand of Providence has not been less 
busy with the authors of all her crimes, and all her sufferings. 
The death of her brother was speedily followed by that of his 
mother; and, after a lingering illness, affectingly described, by 
that of his young and beautiful wife, who leaves two orphan 
boys, the sole hope of the haughty and tyrannical prince. The 
elder of these dies of the small-pox; the younger, now watched 
with almost frantic anxiety, is attacked by the plague. ‘The state 
of mind of the proud wilful old man, vibrating between abject 
fear, and fierce defiance of Providence, is powerfully drawn. ‘The 
beloved child dies, and he is left,—the last depositary of honours, 
to accumulate and to perpetuate which he had sacrificed his own 
peace of mind, and that of his young, innocent and lovely daughter. 
Cardinal Borromeo, already suspecting that the vows of the unfor- 
tunate Gertrude had been extorted by violence or by fraud, had 
interrogated the unnatural father, who had solemnly denied the 
charge. But the heart-broken penitent reveals the whole black 
tale; the arts and cruelties before which her determination gave 
way—her subsequent crimes—and their tremendous chastisement. 
At this moment the door opens, and the wretched father enters: 
struck by the awful reproaches of the venerable prelate, the bit- 
terer pangs of his own conscience, and by the sight of his daugh- 
ter’s anguish and horror at the sight of him, he falls senseless. 
Gertrude retires to a convent, and lives to expiate her guilt by 
long repentance. 

Such is a brief outline of the story, which indeed does not 
occupy half the book; by far the greater part of the second volume, 
and a considerable part of the first and third, being filled with the 
incidental subjects we have mentioned. It is not difficult to 
discover that the author has led the lovers to Florence, in order 
that he might have an opportunity of giving an accurate picture 
of the physical and moral condition of his native city at that 
period. ‘The picture is highly interesting; we object only to 
employing such personages for the purpose. The author is said 
to have long projected a sort of Anacharsis in Tuscany, during 
the times of Galileo. If this be true, it is to be regretted that he 
suffered himself to be seduced from a scheme, for which he ; ap- 
pears singularly well qualified, by the hope of hanging on the skirts 
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of Manzoni’s popularity. He has collected such a quantity of 
historical facts and materials, that, after having crammed the 
present work to repletion, enough remains for another, which he 
announces; we are heartily glad of it, and shall have great plea- 
sure in reading any book he may write, but we earnestly advise 
him to have one plan and not two. The conduct of a deeply 
pathetic story is wholly inconsistent with the introduction of a 
series of characters, incidents and remarks, which, however in- 
structive and amusing, continually interrupt the narrative, and 
break in upon the tone of feeling he has just laboured, and often 
successfully, to excite. Many of these materials might be appro- 
priately interwoven in a romance taken from chronicles and histo- 
ries; or, still better perhaps, in a work in the style of that of 
Barthelemy, or of several of Wieland’s brilliant, refined, and 
elaborate pictures of Greek manners. By attempting the un- 
natural conjunction of such miscellaneous materials with a story 
of the darkest and deepest tragic character, the author has thrown 
their intrinsic value into the shade, while he has greatly injured 
the dramatic interest of the main subject. 

We suspect however, that the author does not yet understand 
his real forte. His subaltern characters are unmatched for truth, 
vigour, originality and humour, except by some of those powerful 
delineations of low life which Ireland has produced. ‘This kind 
of talent is widely different from that of Manzoni, and can hardly 
be brought into keeping with a subject like that which Signor 
Rosini has chosen. In the Promessi Sposi, the comic characters 
are always subordinate—they never intercept the interest, or 
lower the dignity of the main actors. This cannot be said of the 
Nun of Monza; for instance, the incident on which the whole 
catastrophe turns—which we feel from the moment it occurs, 
must inevitably bring about the destruction of the lovers, is essen- 
tially comic and irretrievably mean. We allude to the unexpected 
interview between Carafulla and his wife Ciuta, at the door of 
Livia Vernazza. It is in vain to say that such is human life; that 
it is a varied web, in which the threads of the hero and the buf- 
foon, the saint and the villain, are chequered and intermixed. 
It is the province of a cultivated taste and a refined imagination 
to untwist these incongruous materials, to arrange and assort them, 
and to compose a new and more beautiful web, in which the native 
colours are not destroyed, but harmonized. 

Among the miscellaneous materials which the author has 
drawn from facts and history, the description of the villa of Pra- 
tolino is extremely curious. The gardens celebrated by Tasso, 
and by the greatest writers of his time, seem to have been des- 
tined to realize the most gay and fanciful visions of enchantment. 
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Indeed if we were not assured by the author that his description 
is drawn from the most correct -sources, collected in his early 
youth, when these wonders were still in existence, we should re- 
gard it as not less a creation of the imagination, than the palace of 
Alcina or Armida. We regret that it is rather too long for inser- 
tion, but the scene in the piazza is so graphic and amusing, that 
we must find room for it. 


“He left the house a little before the bell for morning prayers rang,* and 
after running to say a word or two to Meo Raguni, host of the Bertucce, 
(who kissed him for joy at seeing him again, after five years’ absence, in 
such good plight,) walked to the piazza to breathe that sweet and delici- 
ous air of home, which can never be breathed elsewhere. 

‘* Already were assembled nearly all those beneficent personages who 
for a soldot diverted the by standers, or for a craziat cured all the evils that 
ever were imprisoned within Pandora's box. Here was cried a balsam 
for blows on the shins—there an oil for scald heads; on one side an oint- 
ment for the itch—on the other a poison for rats. One offered Teriac of 
Venice—another Mithridates of Padua; a hundred voices from a hundred 
quarters vociferated, ‘ Each pot for one crazia, gentlemen—each packet for 
one crazia.’ For one soldo, the wonders of the mondo nuovo (raree-show) 
were displayed to the astonished spectator. For one .soldv, he could 
have his fortune told in whispers addressed to the naked ear ; for twice 
that sum, he could receive the same invaluable information through a long 
speaking pipe. For one soldo the tarantella was danced and sung; for 


one soldo were sold the histories of are and Balaam—of Santa 


Rosa di Lima—of Santa Oliva—and of all that ever gave fame and 
fashion to the Aldi of Lucca.§ In short, whatever could be asked or ex- 
pected of these artists, orators, and professors minorum gentium, was to 
be obtained for a crazia or a seldo. 

“Carafulla capered for joy, and stretched open his ears to hear 
once more in the mouths of the people (he cared not for the learned,) 
Tuscan in Tuscany. Whilst he was wandering about near the steps of 
Santo Romolo,|| (in the hope of meeting some one of his acquaintance, ) 
he saw on the highest step a bad_painting, in which was figured out the 
famous Barca det Rovinati, for all who were disposed to undertake the 
voyage to the island of Trebisond. The figures were half obliterated by 
sun and rain, and here and there appeared an opening made by the 
winds, or by the stone of some unlucky rogue. Meanwhile Cecchino 
del Sere, the inventor of this famous legend, which was versified by the 
celebrated Giulio Cesare Croce, stood crying, ‘ Come, all you who wish 
to set out for Trebisond. 

*« « Come all who have inherited so much from your fathers, that you 
have hardly left wherewithal to pay their funeral expenses : 


* About three hours before mid-day. 

t A halfpenny. t Five soldi. 

§ All these stories were printed at Lucca, by the Marescandoli. 

|| The church of Santo Romolo was suppressed about the middle of the last century. 
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“‘* You who have spent your all on dogs and horses, women and 
boon companions : 

“* You who have impoverished yourselves by litigation : 

** * You who have ruined yourselves by play : 

** * You who have lent money at usury without a pledge : 

** € You who have been bail for insolvents : 

*« “You who have given credit to men who had nothing: 

*« « Lastly, come all you, actors, musicians, and poets, for whom there 
will always be a place under cover : 

***The crew will be assembled on a holiday, in order not to trouble 
the bailiffs ; after embarking they will coast along the shore of Fools ; 
then through the bay of Gulls, where they will have to pay the 
toll of Sad Thoughts, and arrive at the river of Blockheads. They will 
then have to cross the wide sea of Dolts, and having passed the 
rock of Imbecility, will. reach Trebisond: there towing the vessel 
and paying a soldo a head, they will enter a large river, which will carry 
them along, with a very swift current, to the island of Repentance.’ 

** Carafulla stood with his mouth wide open, for in his time this won- 
derful ship was not invented. 

“Next came Rosaccio on horseback, followed by his boy, carrying 
a high table on his head, upon which were laid certain parchments, con- 
taining his diplomas, &c.; the skeleton of an ape; a brazen sphere; and 
two large horns, to one of which hung a ball of most transparent crystal, 
to the other a piece of loadstone. In the centre rose the horn of a uni- 
corn, an emblem of his supremacy over the inferior herd of his competi- 
tors, who lavished their oratory. and their remedies for a soldo, whilst he, 
sitting érect in his stirrups, and bearing himself with the air of Demos- 
thenes in the rostrum, scorned to sell his Nepenthe for less than a 
grosso.* 

“* The people stood around him in crowds. They believed him to be 
come of a necromantic race; for an uncle of his, who had ascended the 
cupola of the Duomo and perceived that the ball leaned, had predicted 
its speedy fall.+ 

* Last of all—like a captain leading a company of light infantry-to 
go through their military exercises on the walls of a fortress—clothed in 
a cloak of a bundred different patches—came Paolino,} with his dogs, to 
his owN PLAcE: a place respected by all on account of the poor fellow’s 
blindness; and here, in front of the Tetto dei Pisani, he began to exhibit 
the pirouettes and capers, the contraddanzee and the trescone of his four- 
footed corps-de-ballet. When he had made them go through all their 
evolutions, and before he began his own accustomed dance upon stilts, the 
little boy who led him went round to collect the slender dole of com- 
miseration, Carafulla approached him, and putting a storta§ in his 
hand, ‘ My dear, good Paolino,’ s¢id he, ‘ take this for the love of me.’ 


* About threepence English. 

t+ This took place in 1600. Rosaccio was the most famous charlatan of his time. 

¢ Paolo Baroni, a singular man of his class, He taught dogs to dance to the 
sound of the violin; danced himself upon stilts; and wrote ottave with the greatest 
facility. 

§ The lire were commouly bent or twisted, to distinguish them to the touch from 
paoli, which they resembled ; they were thence called storte (twisted.) 
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“« ¢ And who are you?’ said this Homer in the garb of a harlequin.* 

*« « What, do you not know your own Zanobi?’ 

“ At this name the old friends embraced each other with such effusion 
of heart, that it was a pleasure to see them. For it seems as if since- 
rity, cordiality, and frankness had taken refuge in the hearts of those 
who are of humble fortune, beyond the reach of envy, and incapable 
of ambition. 

“* At this moment appeared Pippo del Castiglioni, dressed in a black 
coat, taking his daily stroll round the piazza to see if there was any prac- 
tical joke to be played; and meeting Carafulla returning with Paolino, 
embraced him. ‘They all promised to meet at Meo’s, where they might 
enjoy a jovial evening, and indulge themselves in an extra bottle of 
generous wine. 

“ They wanted to hear each other’s adventures since they parted. 
Paolino concluded from the s¢orta that Zanobi was grown rich ; and thus 
returning thanks to Providence they parted.” 


Galileo, over whom one storm of persecution had burst, and 
another was impending, was living in present outward tranquillity. 
The description of this illustrious man is full of interest. 


“* They entered the chamber with a silence as reverential as if it had 
been a sanctuary. The windows were partly closed; but the light, 
though dim, enabled them to see the countenance of the venerable old 
man. He was sitting on the bed. He wore a white handerchief about 
his neck, and a waistcoat of dark-coloured cloth, over which was thrown 
a pelisse, lined with pale blue, a little faded by time. His majestic 
forehead was bare; he never wore a cap either by night or in the depth 
of winter. His eyes were most brilliant and vivacious, although a slight 
depression of the lids seemed to threaten the calamity nature had in 
store for him. 

“His bed was covered with green serge; the coverlet and hangings 
were also green. On his left hand stood a clock ; an arrow on the face 
pointed to the hour. On his right, a telescope, mounted on a sort of pe- 
destal, appeared above a large chest, and at the foot of the bed hung a 
Jesus in the arms of his Mother; a living and breathing work of art, 
which his dear friend Cigoli had given him as a memorial of himself. 
His hands rested on the bed, on which lay an open book. Whilst 
Pandolfini introduced Egidio with the sort of expressions generally 
employed in presenting a foreigner to a man who is sought out solely 
for his merits, Egidio was contemplating, as if entranced, the majestic 
features of that sublime investigator of the secrets of nature: the cheeks 
a little fallen from the effect of time; the forehead furrowed by long 
study and intense thought; the eyes accustomed to range throughout 
the firmament; the lips from which, as from a perennial fountain, flow- 
ed eloquence and learning. He remarked the simplicity, almost the in- 
commodiousness, of the bed; the nakedness of the room, not even co- 
vered with the leather hangings so common in Italy ; the homeliness of 
the chairs; and he internally exclaimed, ‘ How poor and miserable do 
the most magnificent vanities of the world become here !’” 


* He was painted in the character of Homer, by Volterrano. 
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Another lively and interesting group of the eminent men of the 
age is placed before the reader in the school of the sculptor Pietro 
Tacca. The gentle and judicious maestro, the affectionate re- 
spectful pupils, the tempered commendations of the former, and 
the various degrees of the bud and flower of promise in the latter, 
are beautifully and simply described. ‘The picture of the young 
and bashful Carlo Dolce is peculiarly happy. 


** The Sunday morning was destined to visit Signor Pietro Tacca. 
Since the death of Giovanni Bologna, Aristofano Allori and Cigoli, this 
excellent man had shared the sceptre of art with Giulio Parigi and Mat- 
teo Rosselli. He united elevation of mind and purity of manners to 
knowledge, prudence and moderation. Generous in every action of his 
life, he insisted on paying the heirs of Giovanni even for the moveables 
which he had left him, and this out of pure veneration and gratitude. 
The long habit of teaching had, as often happens, produced in him a 
sententious manner of speaking, of which he could not divest himself 
even when not addressing his pupils. He was a native of Carrara, whence 
Giovanni, who was often drawn thither by the continual need of marble 
from that quarry, brought him; and after Francavilla went into the 
service of the French king, and Piccadi and della Bella died, Pietro was 
raised to the rank of head master of the School of Sculpture. This 
school was extremely flourishing, and still kept alive the shadow of the 
great name of Michel Angelo. Hither the French came for the statue 
of their beloved Henry, and the Spaniards for those of their dreaded 
Philips. 

e Pietro had succeeded to the honours and the functions of Giovanni, 
and to the large house annexed to the foundery in the Borgo di Pinti. 
Such had been his situation for twenty years at the period we are treat- 
ing of, Egidio ascended the staircase, and while the servant announced 
him, entered an anti-chamber hung with various drawings. In the centre 
of one side, in a beautiful ebony frame, hung the letter written to him 
by Mary de’ Medici in 1614—a monument of royal homage to virtue 
and merit. On the other side hung a diploma of Philip III. containing 
the munificent grant of a pension of 400 ducats, which was never paid. 
On another side was the portrait of Cosmo II. modelled in wax. It was 
coloured after nature, and appeared alive. Whilst Egidio stood looking 
at this, a handsome young man ascended the stairs, saluted him, and en- 
tered the room with him. In the midst of his disciples and other artists 
sat Signor Pietro. Before him stood a young man holding out a sheet 
of paper, on which was a design for an intaglio representing a feast. He 
seemed to be about eighteen or nineteen years old. After the usual 
salutations, Egidio having seated himself next to the young man who 
came in with him, Tacca continued speaking to the youth. 

““* There is a general want of harmony, and here and there the 
penury and unskilfulness of a beginner are visible. But you must not 
be disheartened by that, Stefanino.* You know how your father Fran- 
cesco loved me; we were like brothers: so that what I say to you now 


* Stefano della Bella, b. 1610, 
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I say from my great desire for your good, and from my hope that you 
will become a man.’ 

“ € Signor Pietro, you are very kind,’ replied the young man. 

“ * Go then—conduct yourself well and prudently at Rome. Do not 
censure the works of others, but see that you compel them to praise 
yours. Study first—then criticize. A young man who affects to pass 
judgment, shows that he thinks he no longer stands in need of study. 
Be respectful to all: love the great men of your own country; but do 
not think that all the excellence in the world is enclosed within the walls 
of Florence. You will seé Signor Guido, who generally goes there for 
the winter, and Signor Zampiere, and Signor Albani: greet them from 
me, and tell them that, old as I am, I have not given up the hope of 
going to see them on the theatre of their glory, and admiring their 
greatest works ;’—and, turning to the others, ‘ we must confess,’ added 
he, ‘ that that school of Bologna is truly a school of giants.’ ‘ Fare- 
well, Stefanino ;—as soon as you have completed your first work be sure 
you send it to me.’ 

“* The youth kissed the maestro’s hand, then that of one who sat near 
him, and, bowing to all, retired. 

“* The Prince Don Lorenzo,’ continued Pietro, ‘ has done well in 
giving Stefanino six scudi a month, that he may go to study at Rome. 
In that family of della Bella genius is really hereditary. That of Fran- 
cesco, the father of this boy, was transcendant. He died too soon to 
show it. Girolamo is a good painter—Lodovico an exquisite goldsmith 
—but this boy will surpass them all. I did not choose to praise his Cena 
dei Piacevoli as it deserves, for fear of puffing him up. The praise one 
gives to the young ought to be like their food, little and often ; but, for 
his age, it is an astonishing production. Then turning to Egidio— 
* You are from Mantua, Sir. A great genius is that Giulio! Nothing of 
his has yet reached us but his splendid Triumphs, his sweet Psyche, and 
those tremendous giants, which appal one even on paper. What must 
they do on the wall ?’ 

“« They are, indeed, marvellous.’ 

“«¢« The thing which I desire above all others in the world is to see 
the Cupola of Correggio and the Stanze of Giulio.’ 

“* At this moment entered a bashful boy of about twelve years old, 
with downcast eyes, silent, and seemingly not having courage to ap- 
proach. He had something under his coat. 

* * Come, Carlino, come,’ said the master—‘ don’t be afraid—these 
gentlemen will be indulgent to your youth. Your portrait of Signor 
Giovanni de Bardi was poor—that of Ximenes is better. I hope you 
will go on improving.’ 

“ * With God’s good pleasure,’ said the boy, ‘ and the mercy of the 
most holy Virgin ; it will not be my fault if 1 do not.’ 

“« ¢ What have you new ?” 

“* * Here it is, Signor Pietro ; but I am ashamed to show it to a great 


man like you;’ and he pulled out a very small picture of the Adoration 
of the Magi, on canvass. 
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** When Tacca had examined it,—‘ Bravo, Carlino ! bravo !’ said he ; 
* you deserve that I should give you a cup of chocolate.’* 

“ * T am greatly obliged to your goodness ; such luxurious drinks are 
not for a poor boy like me.’ 

“ * Study, work hard, and you will become what Signor Giovanni 
was. And for whom is this picture ?’ 

“ * For his Highness Prince Leopold.’ 

“* And what price do you mean to ask for it ” 

** « Do you think twenty-five scudi too much? It has taken me two 
months, ; 

“* No, it is not too much; but do not ask more than that: I am 
certain the prince will make you a present. Moderate prices encourage 
the lovers of art to buy, and do honour to artists by keeping them always 
employed ; whilst exorbitant demands disgust the public and injure the 
arts.’ 

“* The boy listened, and having signified his assent by a motion of his 
head, bowed, and was retiring. 

“ * Do not go, Carlino; wait for the chocolate; (and, as he tried to 
escape)—no, no, I will have it so, sit down.’ 

“The chocolate came. Carlino, who had his picture in one hand and 
his hat in the other, knew not what to do with either. First he put his 
hat with the picture, and held both in his left hand; but his distress in- 
creased when the cups and cakes were handed round, and he saw that 
he had need of both. He had never tasted chocolate, for he was very 
poor—one of a numerous family of orphans. He had seldom been out of 
his own house, and, with the exception of the maestro, his fellow-pupils, 
and some brothers of the Order of St. Benedict, he knew not a creature 
in the world. He then laid down his hat on the ground on one side, 
put his picture behind him on the chair, and took the chocolate, but at 
the first sip he burnt his mouth. 

** The convulsive movement of poor Carlo Dolce made Egidio smile. 
Turning round to conceal this, he met the eyes of his neighbour, who 
being of a gay and jocose turn, could not refrain from exclaiming— 
‘You will never be anything but an awkward booby !’ 

** Egidio laughed out, and said to him—‘ But how is this >” 

** « Oh, an education by monks ; all his family are so. He has great 
talents for painting; but see what a figure he cuts. He seems more 
like a girl in her novitiate than a painter. I will lay any wager, that if 
they ever give him a wife, the first night he will run away for shame.’ 

“* But is he really clever >” 

** « The picture of his mother last year astonished every body—not for 
what it is, but for what it promises.’ ” 


Not content with taking Manzoni’s characters, it has been seen 
that the author of the Monaca di Monza has further suggested 
comparison, by introducing the plague. He has, however, passed 
lightly over its appalling details; and, for this we thank him. 
One anecdote has all the truth of nature, as well as of history, 


— ee 


* Chocolate was regarded as a great luxury so late as the year 1677, 
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upon it, and is beautifully told. It will go to the heart of every 
mother. 


“ In the village of Careggi, whether it were that due precautions had 
not been taken, or that the disease was of a peculiarly malignant nature, 
one after another—first the young and then the old, of a whole family 
dropped off. A woman who lived on the opposite side of the way, the 
wife of a labourer, and mother of two little boys, felt herself attacked 
by fever in the night; in the morning it greatly increased, and in 
the evening the fatal tumour appeared. This was during the absence of 
her husband, who went to work at a distance, and only returned on 
Saturday night, bringing home the scanty means of subsistence for his 
family, for the week. ‘Terrified by the example of the neighbouring 
family, moved by the fondest love for her children, and determining not 
to communicate the disease to them, she formed the heroic resolution of 
leaving her home and going elsewhere to die. Having locked them into 
a room, and sacrificed to their safety even the last and sole comfort of a 
parting embrace, she ran down the stairs, carrying with her the sheets 
and coverlet, that she might leave no means of contagion. She then shut 
the door with a sigh, and went away. 

** But the biggest, hearing the door shut, went to the window, and 
seeing her running in that manner, cried out, ‘ Good bye, mother,’ in a 
voice so tender, that she involuntarily stopped. 

** Good bye, mother,’ repeated the youngest child, stretching his little 
head out of the window: and thus was the poor afflicted mother com- 

lled for a time to endure the dreadful conflict between the yearnings 
which called her back, and the pity and solicitude which urged her on ; 
at length the latter conquered—and amid a flood of tears, and the fare- 
wells of her children, who knew not the fatal cause and import of those 
tears—she reached the house of those who were to bury her; she recom- 
mended her husband and children to them, and in two days she was no 
more. ‘ But,’ added Barbara, ‘ nothing can equal the heart of a mother. 
You remember that sublime speech of a poor woman, on hearing her 
parish priest relate the history of Abraham: ‘Oh, God certainly would 
not have required such a sacrifice of a mother !”” 

Of the poetry scattered through the book, we cannot generally 
say much. The following madrigal is, however, so pretty, that 
we are glad to give it a place in our pages. 

** Candido lin, che al suo bel pié cadendo, 
Richiami il guardo di que’ dolci lumi, 
Ti raccolgo, ti bacio, e a Lei ti rendo. 
Se d’Arabi profumi 
Asperger non ti posso, almen consenta 
Un sol, per me, de’ suoi portenti, Amore : 
Ella t’accosti alle sue labbra, e senta 
L'alito del mio core.” 


Having extracted so many passages which are merely episodi- 
cal, we cannot conclude without giving one specimen of the 
painting of character and incident in the main siory. The wretched 
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Gertrude is just conducted to the convent near Florence, which 
is to serve as her prison till she is removed to Milan. 


‘* Nor need we wonder, if it appeared to her that she was descending 
into a tomb ; and if, for three whole days, she uttered no word, she gave 
no sign—that any thought, any emotion, agitated her mind. Her whole 
being was sunk into that utter insensibility which is the last stage of 
despair. Her eyes alone showed the grief at her heart. The big tears 
which gathered in them fell slowly, but without ceasing. But, in the 
evening of the fourth day, the lay-sister, who did not venture to speak 
while she was undressing her, and thought herself unobserved, laid a 
small piece of paper, folded and sealed, on the table. Whether it were 
accident or suspicion, she suddenly turned; nor could the lay-sister 
withdraw her hand quickly enough to conceal that it was she who had 
laid the paper there. This young woman, to whom the office of attend- 
ing upon Gertrude had been assigned, was one of the numerous victims 
with which the less opulent or more numerous families of the peasantry 
at one time peopled the convents. Being entreated to convey the note 
to her lady, and judging of her sufferings by her own, she had not had 
resolution to refuse. 

“* * What paper is that ?’ said Gertrude, in an angry tone—with the 
vague fear of some new calamity. 

“ * Madam,’ replied the lay-sister, humbly, ‘ pardon me if I have dis- 
pleased you ; but this paper was given me for you.’ 

** € Who brought it ? 

«© Tt will avail you nothing to know that ; but, from what I heard, 
it comes from a person who has a great love for you.’ 

** As the single drop of dew, which falls in the morning into the folded 
bosom of the rose, moistens all its leaves, so did that one magic word 
melt the heart of Gertrude. She felt it open to new hopes, and turning 
her eyes, dreary and dim with long weeping, upon her attendant, said, 
* Can it be possible ?” 

** She then seized the paper with a tremor which increased as she 
tried to open it. But in vain did she strain her eyes on holding it to the 
light ; she could not discern any distinct form of characters. She stood 
suspended a moment ; but as she could not believe it possible that any 
one would make a person in her condition the object of so barbarous a 
jest, she bathed her swollen and aching eyes, and bringing the paper still 
nearer to the candle, she saw that it contained a few characters written 
with a pointed piece of tin. Her impatience increased—but however 
often, however intently, she fixed her eyes upon it, she could read no- 
thing ; except that, at the bottom, she rather guessed than read the 
name of Egidio. 

“‘ She raised her eyes to heaven, and sighing deeply, said to herself, 
‘I am not then wholly abandoned!’ And a tumult of conflicting 
thoughts, a rush of indistinct feelings, crowded upon her heart and 
mind with such violence, that she sank, with the paper in her hand, 
upon a seat; and with that intense emotion which few can understand, 
said to the lay-sister, ‘ What can I do to recompense you ? 

*« * Madam,’ replied Rosalia, ‘ rich and great as you are, your sorrows 
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will; some time or other, end ; mine will never; pray to God to give me 
strength to support them.’ 

“ Gertrude sighed again, and motioned to her to retire. The poor 
girl took her hand to kiss it. Gertrude kissed her cheek, and throwing 
her arm over the back of the chair, leaned her head sorrowfully upon it. 
She remained some time sunk in thought—agitated with the desire to 
know what the paper contained. She then rose and made another 
attempt to read it; but it seemed to her all darkness, 

“She did not sleep at all that night—every hour that sounded, she 
arose, and went to the window to see if she could discern the least dawn- 
ing of light. Aud as it often happens, when one great calamity op- 
presses us, that we incline more readily to fear every other, she began 
to imagine, almost to believe, that her sight was really impaired. She 
sat down again, sighed deeply, and the large and heavy drops flowed 
down her cheeks. 

* But, just at daybreak, the extreme weariness of her body overcame 
the agitation of her mind. She fell asleep; and although her slumbers 
were troubled and heavy, she did not awake till it was broad day. 

“* She opened her eyes suddenly, and saw the sun, which already illu- 
mined her whole chamber; she started up, ran to the window, threw it 
open, took the paper from her bosom, where it had lain all night, and at 
length read. 

** Tutto a te, tutto per te, sempre con te, fino alla morte.—Eerp10.’ 

“‘ The impression produced by these few short words was so strong 
that no description or similitude can give any idea of it. A criminal, 
under the hands of the executioner, who hears the words of pardon :— 
a wretch, hurled from a precipice, who feels himself suddenly caught 
and saved by his garments,—these are but faint images of her state. 

‘* She passed in a moment from the extremity of despair to that of joy, 
and straining the paper to her heart, she wandered up and down her 
chamber as if in adelirium. Every object appeared to her changed, and 
she was ready to bless that dungeon which had restored to her the heart 
of her lover.” 


But it is not from detached passages that the pathetic effect of 
a work like this can be judged. Gertrude, from the instant we 
are introduced to her by Manzoni, is an object of deep and pain- 
ful commiseration. Passionate and vehement by nature; inten- 
tionally and infernally perverted by education; beautiful, ignorant, 
and wilful; her crimes and her calamities are so interwoven that 
she is like one of the devoted victims of the wrath of the deities 
of antiquity, who excite at once our horror and our pity. This 
character the author of the Monaca.di Monza has preserved. 
Her jealousy is as afflicting as it is violent, vindictive, and humi- 
liating. Never once does it change the intensity or diminish the 
heroic devotedness of that love for which she has sacrificed every 
thing. While we feel that her vengeance would be deep and 
merciless, we are certain that it would fall wholly on her rival ; 
to her lover her heart is all softness. ‘The effect of Barbara’s 
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dazzling accomplishments upon her is well imagined. ‘The sur- 
prise, the consternation, the humiliation of a woman in whom the 
pride of beauty and the haughty spirit of domination had been 
sedulously nurtured amidst the ignorance and monotony of a 
cloister, when she sees for the first time the nothingness into 
which she sinks before the transcendant gifts and graces of her 
accomplished rival; her instant and child-like resolution that 
“she will learn to sing, and play, and dance, that Egidio may 
admire her too;” ber desperation, when persuaded of the im- 
practicability of the scheme, and her consequent deep, though sup- 
pressed hatred of Barbara; her utter despair, when she finds that 
her silence, her patience, her devoted love, even her imminent 
death, have failed to restore to her Egidio’s love—all prepare us 
for the last frantic and guilty project which leads to her detection. 
We know not whether it be a fault or a merit that there is no 
character in the main story which we can approve, yet none 
whom we do not pity, and sometimes admire. We doubt whe- 
ther this does not show more accurate knowledge of mankind than 
skill in the management of a story. Egidio is by far too accom- 
plished a gentleman to have led a life marked with nothing but 
crime and violence, as Manzoni describes him. Of Anguilletto 
we have already spoken. The mother dies broken-hearted; and 
the sordid, iron-hearted, relentless father, is so bowed to the earth 
under the accumulated strokes of calamity, that we cannot refuse 
compassion even to him. 

One fault, and that not a light one, remains to be mentioned. 
There are marks of a canting and intolerant spirit in the book. 
Whether this be sincere or assumed, we know not, nor does it 
much signify; for instance, Egidio’s crimes are indirectly attri- 
buted to an early leaning to Protestant opinions. The constant 
and confident denunciation of judgments appears to us as in- 
judicious and immoral as it is presumptuous. ‘The most unob- 
servant have daily proof that Providence deals not so with men, 
but leaves them to the hopes and fears of that final judgment 
which none may escape. 


Postscript To Ant IX.—We mentioned at page 604, that the authors of the Fils 
de P Homme had been acquitted by the tribunal before which they were cited. This 
was correct at the time it was written. An appeal, however, was lodged by the Avocat 
du Roi to the Cour Royale, which decided that there was ground for accusation ; and 
on the 29th of July, M. Barthelemy, as the principal anthor, along with the printer and 
the two publishers of the poem, was again brought before the tribunal of Correctional Police 
(6th chamber) on the double charge, 1st, of attacks against the royal dignity and the 
rights to the throne which the king derives from his birth ; 2d, of provocations, not fol- 
lowed with effect, to the overthrow of the legitimate monarchy. After a trial of some 
hours, in which M. B. defended himself in a poem of considerable length, recited from 
memory, he was found guilty, and sentenced to a fine of 1000 francs and three months 
imprisonment ; the printer to a fine of 25 francs, and the two publishers were acquitted, 
VOL, IV. NO. VIII. x X 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 
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Art. XII.—1. C. H. van Herwerden de Juliano Imperatore, Religionis 
Christiane Hoste, eodemque Vindice. Lugduni Batavorum. 1827. 
8vo. 

2. Dissertatio de Theodosu Magni in Rem Christianam Meritis, quam... . 
publico ac solenni examini submittit Janus Henricus Stuffken. Lug- 
duni Batavorum. 1828. 8vo. 

3. Friderici Miinteri, Episcopi Selandia, Primordia Ecclesiae Africana. 
Hafniz. 1829. 4to. 


We class these three publications together, because they severally 
contain materials which will be of great use to some future ecclesiasti- 
cal historian. 

1. The state of Christianity during the short reign of the Em- 
peror Julian forms an important section in the history of the church. 
Mosheim, who dismisses it in two or three pages, does not allow the 
apostate emperor to have possessed any thing beyond mediocrity of 
genius. Milner, however, has rendered ample justice to his talents, 
and has devoted many pages to the detail of his hostile, though vain 
attacks against the Christian religion: but it has been reserved for Dr: 
HeErwWERDEN to treat the subject more methodically than either of 
these historians, and with equal moderation and learning. After a 
preliminary sketch of the public life of Julian, and of the circumstances 
which alienated his mind from Christianity, Dr. H. proceeds to discuss 
the conduct and actions by which the emperor evinced his determined 
enmity to the Christian Church and Faith, and to narrate those efforts, 
which, though artfully and dexterously contrived, in order to impugn 
and to subvert that faith, were eventually overruled to its establish- 
ment and vindication. The involuntary testimony of Julian to the 
authenticity and integrity of the Old and New Testaments, and to the 
credibility of the facts and miracles therein recorded, is particularly 
valuable both to the historian and to the divine. 

2. M. Srurrxen has published his dissertation on the services 
rendered by the Emperor Theodosius to the Christian church, in con- 
formity to the laudable custom which obtains in some continental 
universities, and which requires that, before admission to academical 
rank, every candidate for a degree shall give proof of his proficiency in 
a published thesis. His disquisition commences with an historical 
sketch of the reign of the Emperor Theodosius, succeeded by a detail 
of the various measures pursued by him for the subversion of paganism, 
and for the establishment and extension of the Christian faith, and 
particularly of his opposition to the Arians. In prosecuting his re- 
searches, he has availed himself of the information afforded by the best 
ancient ecclesiastical historians, and particularly of the celebrated col- 
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lection of Roman Laws, known among jurists under the appellation 
of the Theodosian Code. 

3. More elaborate than either of the —— treatises is the Early 
History of the African Church by the venerable Bishop of Seeland, Dr. 
Frederick Miinter, which fills up an important chasm in ecclesiastical 
history. From the dominant influence of the writings of Tertullian, 
and Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, all modern historians of the church 
have given ample space to the consideration of their character and 
works ; and we see with pleasure that frequent references are made by 
Dr. M. to the Bishop of Lincoln’s Illustration of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Second Century, from the writings of Tertullian. The African 
Church, though not of apostolic origin, according to our author, was 
once diffused over 16,000 square miles, and comprised many thousand 
professors of the Christian faith, which was planted there at the close 
of the first, or at the commencement of the second century, by some 
Christians from Rome. Having satisfactorily proved these points, 
Dr. M. proceeds to discuss the number of Christians in the time of 
Tertullian, the names of the churches, bishops, and clergy who lived in 
the time of Agrippinus and Tertullian; their churches and cemeteries ; 
their hierarchy, and the revenues of the clergy; the manners of the 
Christians ; the connection of the African church with other churches; 
the canon of Scripture and Latin versions of the Bible used by them ; 
their public doctrine, worship, and discipline. These topics are suc- 
ceeded by an account of the various heresies by which the African 
Church was unhappily divided, particularly those of Tertullian and 
the Montanists; of the several councils which were convened; the 
Jewish and heathen enemies of Christianity ; the state of the Christians 
before the persecution of Severus; the martyrs of Scylla; the per- 
secution inflicted by Severus; the passion (or martyrdom) of Perpetua 
and Felicitas, and their associates. The work concludes with a notice 
of the Apologetic writings of Tertullian and Cyprian. In an appendix, 
are given at length, the proconsular Acts of the martyrs of Scylla, a 
narrative of the passion of Perpetua, Felicitas, and their companions, 
and a very curious calendar of the church of Carthage. 


Art. XIII.—Kaiser Friedrich der Zweite, Trauerspiel, con Kar\ Immer- 
mann. Hamburg. 1828. 8vo. 


Tue Hohenstauffen family appears to be rising into fashion upon the 
continent, as the subject of poetry and romance; and the only wonder 
is, that the valuable character of the race in this respect was not 
earlier discovered. In our last number we mentioned an Italian 
romance, of which Manfred was the hero, and we are now to speak of 
a German tragedy, upon the fortunes of the Emperor Frederic II, 
The author, Karl Immermann, is well known in Germany, as a 
dramatist, but does not enjoy such celebrity as would induce us to 
bestow much attention upon a single play, did we not think that con- 
siderable power and some originality are displayed, in the manner in 
which he has executed his task. He does not adopt the historian 
xx 
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Raumer’s full justification of Frederic’s character; he even charges 
him, both with the famous blasphemy touching three impostors, (re- 
specting which we may refer the reader to our review of Raumer’s 
History of the Hohenstauffens,) and with a general indifference to 
religion and morality; but he has nevertheless infused a powerful 
interest into his fine conception of a great, magnanimous, and amiable 
monarch, somewhat too strongly imbued with his own prerogatives 
and the duty of enforcing them, but desirous of so enforcing them 
only for the public advantage, not for any selfish purpose. 

Immermann opens his tragedy at an early period of Frederic’s dis- 
sensions with Pope Innocent IV., and introduces the emperor, firmly 
persuaded that the pontiff is shut up in Rome and virtually his 
prisoner. He is in consequence prepared to dictate his own conditions 
of peace, leaving the holy father spiritual head of Christendom, but 
depriving him of all temporal authority. In the course of a scene, in 
which the Chancellor Thaddeus of Suessa urges upon his master the 
necessity of still fearing a power, uncontrollable by external circum- 
stances, and presses him to give way, whilst success justifies conces- 
sion, Frederic, after sternly refusing to yield a hair’s breadth, thus 
speaks of himself: 


“‘ Tis because Frederic for himself seeks nought 
Beyond a pallet bed on which to sleep, 
A crust of bread and cup of generous wine 
For thirst and hunger, and upon his people 
Would lavish all, would, like the pelican, 
Nourish with his heart’s blood the subjects God 
Has to his heart entrusted ; ’tis because 
Frederic rejoices only when the meanest, 
In his poor hut and at his frugal board, 
Can relish his small drop of joy, that Frederic 
Shall never die, though in his father’s grave 
Ye sink his corse.—The emperor cannot die. 

_ = << = 


One is the emperor, and one his fate. 
. = 


My wisdom is a generous pride.” 


In the midst of this triumphant confidence, Frederic learns, first, 
that Innocent has escaped from Rome, got on board a Genoese fleet, 
and reached Lyons in safety, where he has without loss of time ex- 
communicated and deposed the emperor; and secondly, that the papal 
legate at his own court, a certain Cardinal Ubaldini, has seduced half 
the imperial army, and instigated the Lombards to rebellion. Frederic 
stands motionless, whilst his sons and his faithful knights fill the stage 
with their indignation, and Thaddeus attempts to encourage him. He 
then answers: 


“ The thunderbolt forged in the Vatican 

To me seems but a miserable firework, 

With which a juggler frightens fools and children. 
What moves me is the tale -of treachery ;— 
Alas! How must I now contemn mankind !” 
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He then issues orders adapted to existing circumstances, and when 
Azzo of Modena attempts to bargain for municipal privileges, as the 
price of Modena’s fidelity and support, he haughtily refuses to retract 
his previous denial of the request. In a subsequent scene he thus 
rebukes an Italian knight who professes to serve him as a spy : 

“ The master grows suspicious of a servant 
Prompt to incur dishonour for his sake.” 


When disasters accumulate, he observes : 
“ T ne’er exulted in success ; I thought 
Ever with pious dread of Fortune’s changes. 
But then I also thought, if fall thou must, 
Thou fall’st for truth and liberty, a victim 
Chosen by God. Humanity itself 
Shall by thy fall rise loftier; o’er thy grave 
The seeds of happier days shall germinate 
To bless the world—For in our nature’s worth 
And nobleness I then believed—Oh Frederic, 
Illusory was thy belief, and lost 
Is thy life’s reckoning !” 

But lest these extracts should, notwithstanding our previous asser- 
tion, induce a suspicion that Immermann’s Frederic is an actually 
faultless monster, we must add a few lines from a sort of self-prepara- 
tion for appearing before the judgment-seat of God, which he is 
accidentally and very unexpectedly startled into making, the night 
before a battle : 


“ But who is mine accuser ?—Is it—conscience ? 
* * * * 


Strange! What a sudden icy coldness shoots 

Through my warm heart, whilst utt’ring that word, conscience! 
If, with a judge’s sternness, He should ask, 

What didst thou with thy talent? Much I gave; 

How has it profitted ?—Should I behold 

Life’s stream in crystal pureness flowing near 

The throne of God, and the dread Judge should speak ; 
Lo! child of man, the fountain, that for thee 

Welled forth on earth, and that thou tasted’st not, 
Because ’twas water, for thy pride too mean. 

Thou quaffedst vain, intoxicating drinks, 

And, even in their madness, were thy foes 

Nearer this fountain than thyself.” 

Of the other characters in this piece, we shall notice only the 
cardinal legate, and the archbishop of Palermo; who are, respec- 
tively, the beau ideal, the latter of what a catholic prelate ought to be, 
the former, of what good protestants dread in the ministers of that 
church. The cardinal is an able intriguer, using his spiritual influence 
for ambitious purposes, and justifying himself to himself, upon grounds, 
which we will give in our author's words: 

« Equal division through the world prevails ; 
We've nothing save dominion. Must the priest, 
Through life, be but a guest-on earth, renounce 
A wife’s affection, and the joy of offspring, 
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Must he to a superior’s obstinacy, 

To old and formal rules subdue his will, 

Weigh anxiously each step, ere his foot stir?— 
Who in this Hell of lasting pain would Planse, 
Might he not solace him with the belief, 

That he is called to lord it o’er Earth’s Mightiest ? 
To give, and take away, the diadem ?” 

In justice to the author and the Catholics, we must now give the 
answer which the meek and pious, but firm archbishop, with whom 
the defeated and dying Frederic has sought an asylum, returns to the 
cardinal, who at the head of a victorious army, requires that the 
emperor be delivered up to him ; adding, 

‘- IT stand not here alone; you know it well :— 

Thousands will brandish at my nod their weapons. 

Yield Prelate, or by Heav’n they storm the Cloister! 
Archbishop. I stand alone here, and you know it well. 

No weapon will be brandished at my nod ; 

I must seek other help.—Assault the Cloister! 

With images of Saints I’ll man our doors ; 

Their cold unmoving arms, imploringly, 

Shall they extend tow’rds you, and with dumb mouths 

Beseech you to forbear.—Beside the Saints 

Will [ read mass, attended by the brethren. 

No foot of yours shall tread the cloister floor 

Till you o’erthrow the altar, chalice, pix, 

And crimson our white garments with our blood. 

Over our corses only lies the road 

That to the Emperor leads.” 


Immermann’s talent seems to lie chiefly in the delineation of cha- 
racter, as may be judged from our selection of extracts. With regard 
to historical truth, if he has not strictly adhered to it, he has in general 
deviated rather from the letter than the spirit; but he has introduced 
a sort of underplot of the loves and quarrels of Frederic’s illegitimate 
children, who do not all know each other as brothers and sisters, which, 
to our taste, does not, by any means, heighten the interest. 


Art. XIV.—Choix de Testamens Anciens et Modernes, remarkables par leur 
importance, leur singularité, ou leur bizarrerie; avec des détails histo- 
riques et des notes. Par G. Peignot. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1829. 

Tuts belongs to a class of works which threatens to swallow up every 

other. The class is formed of minute fragments picked out of the 

body of history, and cut, pared, chiselled, puttied, and polished into 
individual forms. In 1827 the Comte Daru, in his “ Notions statis- 
tiques sur la Librairie,” calculated that in France alone, in the space of 
fifteen years, 14,101 historical works were produced. These he says 
consisted of 178,384 printed sheets, which, multiplied by the number 
of copies in the edition, produce 362,508,296 sheets. M. Peignot 
terms his work “ a drop in this deluge of literature,” but the figure is 
one of the most faulty things in the book. A drop is worth only the 
room it occupies, and is not superior in volume, or any thing else, to 
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other drops; whereas M. Peignot’s compilation is in strength and 
saltness an absolute ocean in itself, compared with the dribbles of milk 
and water which fall so incessantly from the press. ‘‘ Quicquid agunt 
homines” would be a farrago too formidable for any modern libellum ; 
and it was certainly a very ingenious and praiseworthy idea to separate 
from the mass of human actions that last and most important deed by 
which an individual closes his account with time, and commences, by 
anticipation, his transactions with eternity. In the present case, how- 
ever, the compiler has not merely collected the testaments of the cele- 
brated wise and great, and the celebrated testaments of the foolish and 
obscure ; but, by means of notes, displaying considerable reading and 
research, he has made the reader acquainted with the living character 
and history of the persons whose preparations for death are thus pre- 
sented to his view. 

It is commonly said, that little light can be reflected on a man’s cha- 
racter by his testament; but we think differently. The hypocrisy of 
a will is only as it were skin deep ; it resides rather in the words than 
in the meaning. The document is frequently prepared when the party 
is in full health and spirits—in the midst of his career of crime or 
worldly virtue—and when even his prospective thoughts have refer- 
ence to the present rather than the future. Thus a celebrated English 
author bequeaths his property to persons of title, who have no need of 
it, to the exclusion of his poor relations to whom it would have come 
as the gift of a benevolent providence—the testator forgetting that by 
the time his will came into effect, the distinctions of rank with regard 
to him would have ceased to exist. The testament, indeed, is some- 
times so much a part of a man’s character, that like some isolated sen- 
tences in a book, it can only be understood by means of collation with 
the context. In the year 1519, the Emperor Maximilian I. ordered 
his hair to be cut off after his death, and his teeth to be ground to 
powder and burnt to ashes publicly in the chapel of his court. He 
desired, moreover, by way of showing the nothingness of human great- 
ness, that his body, after having lain exposed the whole day, should 
be put into a sack of quick-lime, covered with taffeta and white da- 
mask, and thus laid in the coffin prepared for it ; after which it was to 
be buried under the altar of St. George, in the Church of the Palace 
of Neustadt, the head and heart being so situated that the feet of 
officiating priest should tread upon them. Was this the effect of 
bigotry, or of humility, or of an odd philosophy? asks the ignoramus 
in history. He is answered, that the Emperor during his life was 
vehemently desirous of becoming priest—pope—and saint, and chuckled 
hugely at the idea of his daughter Marguerite being obliged to worship 
him after his death. 

In the older testaments there is often a very curious air of politeness 
thrown round the addresses to the saints, which would seem to mo- 
dern ears—at least to those of heretics—as savouring somewhat of 
impiety. The will, for instance, of Margaret of Lorraine, wife of Réné, 
Duke d’Alengon, dated 1521, commences with these words: “ In the 
name of the most glorious Trinity, of the Father, of the Son, and of 
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the Holy Ghost, of the most worthy Mother of God, the blessed Virgin 
Mary, of Monsieur the Angel St. Michael, of my good Angel, of 
Monsieur St. Francis, of Madame St. Clere, and of all the Saints of 
Paradise.” The Virgin Mary, according to M. Peignot, has in some 
cases been made the legatee of the dying worshiper. In 1606, Justus 
Lipsius, the colleague of Scaliger and Casaubon, in the triumvirate of 
the literary republic of that day, left her his silver pen and his furred 
robe. This learned Theban was born a Catholic, and died in the same 
faith, after passing successively through the intermediate stages of 
Lutheranism and Calvinism. Two centuries later, J. L. Zachary 
Werner, a Protestant of Koenigsberg, but converted before his death 
to Catholicism, bequeathed in the same manner his silver pen to the 
Virgin. These examples, however, are outdone by the delicate devo- 
tion of a person with whose name we are sorry we cannot oblige the 
reader. He ordered himself to be buried under the threshold 
of a church dedicated to St. Mary, and these words to be inscribed on 
his tomb: ‘ Too RESPECTFUL TO BE WITHIN}; TOO LOVING TO BE 
WITHOUT.” 

Among the odd testaments in this collection, the most celebrated is 
that of Louis Cortusio, a doctor of Padua, dated 1418. The testator 
forbids his friends to weep at his funeral on pain of being disinherited, 
and on the contrary appoints him who shall laugh the loudest his prin- 
cipal heir and universal legatee. Not a stitch of black must be seen 
either in the house wherein he shall die, or in the church in which he 
shall be buried: they are both to be strewn with flowers and green 
boughs on the day of his funeral. . Instead of the tolling of the bells, 


lively music is to accompany his body to the church ; pes minstrels of 


the town are to march with the clergy, some before and some after, 
sounding their lutes, violins, flutes, hautbois, trumpets, and trom- 
bones; and “ Hallelujah” is to be sung as at Easter. ‘The bier, 
covered with a shirt of different sparkling colours, is to be carried by 
twelve marriageable girls, clothed in green, and singing lively airs, 
to each of whom the testator bequeaths a sum of money for her dowry. 
Instead of torches, green boughs are to be carried by boys and girls, 
wearing coronets of flowers on their heads, and singing in chorus with 
the jocund bearers. The clergy also are to walk in procession, with 
the monks and nuns whose rules do not constrain them to wear black, 
for in no case will the testator permit the public rejoicings to be inter- 
rupted by the appearance of this morose and melancholy colour. The 
singular thing is, that these orders were absolutely carried into effect, 
and this by the authority of a legal judgment. The following is the 
syllogistic sentence, which well merits record: “ The testament in 
question is the deed of a celebrated poctor ; a celebrated doctor can- 
not do a foolish thing; therefore the testament is valid.” 

Another sort of philosophy was exercised by Claude Farre de Vau- 
gelas, who died in Paris in 1650. This poor man was surnamed the 
** Owl,” because, from dread of his creditors, he was unable to leave 
his room except under cover of the night. After disposing of his 
effects for the satisfaction of certain debts, he adds : 
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“ But as it may happen that some creditors may still remain unpaid, it is 
my last will that in such case my body be dis of to the surgeons as ad- 
vantageously as possible for the liquidation of the whole ; so that if I have been 
unable to render myself useful to society during my life, I may be so at least 
after my death.” 


The jeux d’esprit are very thinly interwoven; and upon the whole 
the book is quite as grave as might —— from its subject. The 
following is a paraphrase of an epigrantmatic epitaph on De la Riviere, 
the Bishop-Duke of Langres, 1670, whose principal failing was a love 
of play, and his principal misfortune its usual accompaniment, poverty: 

Here lies a gamester, poor but willing, 
Who left the room without a shilling. 
Losing éach stake, till he had thrown 
His last, and lost the game to Death— 
If Paradise his soul has won, 
’Twas a rare stroke of luck i’faith! 

The moral lessons are still fewer—if indeed every testament may 
not be said to be a moral lesson—but the following, which is a genuine 
piece of the latter part of the 16th century, and with which we shall 
conclude, is a very strong one indeed. 

Testament of a Usurer.—“ I order that my body be returned to the earth 
from whence it came, and I give my soul to the devil. I give likewise to the 
devil the souls of my wife and children, who encouraged me in usury for.the 
sake of good cheer and fine clothes. Item. I give to the devil the soul of my 
confessor, who connived at my crimes by his silence.” 


Ant. XV.—Die Etrusker. Vier Bucher, von Karl Otfried Miller. 
(The Etruscans, in four books, by C. O. Miiller.) Breslau. 1828. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


Ir is now acentury since Dempster’s learned, but not very critical work, 
De Etruria Regali, was given to the world, after having lain above a cen- 
tury a neglected manuscript. The value of the extensive learning 
which that extraordinary man was able to bring to bear upon this sub- 
ject was enhanced by the costly illustrations which accompanied the 
publication ; the Eugabinian T aie the authenticity of which has never 
been questioned, and numerous Etruscan inscriptions, having been en- 
graved for the volumes. The learning of Dempster, however, served 
only to stimulate, and not to satisfy the spirit of antiquarian inquiry 
among Italian scholars. Since the publication of the Etruna Regalis 
in 1726, there has been an unbroken series of Memoirs and Disserta- 
tions, chiefly from Tuscan authors, on the antiquities of that country. 
Many of these devote the's whole attention to the remnants of art, on 
which they expand rather with patriotic than a critical spirit. Some are 
tempted onward to explore the barren wastes of time, by what Niebubr 
calls the pleasing enigma of an unknownlanguage. Yet the literary pro- 
vision of most of these works is drawn directly from Dempster’s ample 
magazine, and the few which bear a form more strictly historical are 
not in reality critical histories, but merely expositions of favourite hy- 
potheses. The materials thus collected for an interesting portion of 
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ancient history lay scattered in innumerable memoirs, when the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences of Berlin proposed as the subject 
of a prize essay, “ The History and Character of the Tuscan = 
critically set forth from the original sources, not only in a general view, 
but also by a particular scrutiny into every branch of the active consti- 
tution of a civilized people, so as to establish, as far as possible, to what 
extent and degree each of them reached perfection in that celebrated 
nation.” The work which obtained the prize was this of M. Miiller, or 
rather that portion of it which relates to the internal history of the 
Tuscan nations; for the /oyalty of German authors to their readers 
(we employ an expression of M. Sismondi) has so far influenced M. 
Miller, as to induce him to remodel his work, in order to lay it before 
the public. 

The ancient Tuscans enjoy a much larger share of consideration at 
the present day than they did in the age of Livy : their monuments are 
more studied, and their history is, perhaps, better understood. Dis- 
tance of time lends the hues of enchantment to the events of history, as 
that of space does to natural objects. As the range of the historical 
field becomes larger, and is contemplated with a more philosophic 
temper, the records of ancient nations, which hardly appear on the 
verge of remote time, become more important in the picture of human 
vicissitudes. 

The Etrurians may be regarded as an aboriginal people of Italy ; 
their language is widely different from the Greek; yet some relation- 
ship exists between them, which induces M. Miiller to admit the Tus- 
cans in the same family of nations, perhaps as the last link of the chain. 
W. Von Humboldt, in his Essay on the Original Inhabitants of Spain, 
seems inclined to place the Etruscans between the Iberians and the 
Latins : the gods of Etruria were not those of the Pelasgians, and in 
the doctrines of their priests much is to be found of which there is no 
trace in Grecian superstition. Yet the Etrurian Deity Tina is obviously 
related to the Greek Znv, and perhaps to Wodin. But the civilization 
of Etruria did not develope from within; a Grecian or half-Grecian 
colony gave the first impulse of social activity. The Etruscans them- 
selves, in their domestic traditions, refer their first existence as a nation 
to the foundation of Tarquinii and the hero Tarchon ; both which names 
are, probably, only variations of the word Tyrrhene. These Tyrrhe- 
nians, according to M. Miiller, were a seafaring people, from T'yrrha, 
on the coast of Lydia, who, under the name of Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, 
had spread themselves over the islands and coasts of the gean. These 
‘Tyrrhenians gave a Grecian form to Etruria; the name of the abori- 
ginal nation (Rasenz) fell into oblivion, and that of Tursci, (Tupenvot) 
or Tusci became prevalent. 

Our author, speaking of the extensive field laid open by the question 


of the Academy—the history and character of the Etruscan nation—ob- 
serves, that 


“ he was soon convinced that the work he had undertaken ought to afford a 
complete view of Etruscan antiquity ; he, therefore, made it a rule not to pass 
by any object which might engage the interest or curiosity of antiquarians, 
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without giving some explanation of it, and without giving such references to 
other writers, ancient and modern, as would effectively aid the researches of the 
more critical. Hence he thought himself justified in choosing the most general 
and comprehensive title.” 

The work of M. Miiller is one of extraordinary learning and perse- 
verance ; and though it wants the lively interest of historical narration, 
yet it has, to the scholar, the interesting recommendation of collecting 
the hints and traditions respecting Etruria, which are scattered amon 
the writers of antiquity, like the haves in the cave of the Sybil, The 
revocare situs et jungere carmina he has dared with success, and from 
the fragments of old monuments patiently collated, he has faithfully 
moulded the image of an ancient nation. 





Art. XVI.—Albrechts von Wallenstein, des Herzogs von Friedland 
und Mecklenburg, ungedruckte, eigenhindige vertrauliche Briefe und 
amtliche Schreiben aus den Jahren 1627 bis 1634, §c. Mit emer 
Charakteristik des Lebens und der Feldzuge Wallenstein’s. Heraus- 
gegeben von Friedrich Forster. Ir und Ilr Th. 8vo. Berlin, 1828—9. 
(The inedited autograph confidential letters and official reports of Al- 
brecht Von Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland and Mecklenburgh, from 
the year 1627 to 1634, addressed to Arnheim (Arnimb) Aldringer, 
Gallas, Piccolomini, Tilly; together with his correspondence with the 
Emperor Ferdinand II., King Ferdinand III., the Elector Maximilian 
I., Trautmannsdorff, Eggenberg, Werdenberg, &c. With acharacter- 
istic view of the life and campaigns of Wallenstein, edited by 
Frederick Forster.) 

** For the first time,” says the editor in the preface to his first volume, 

* justice shall be done to Wallenstein, by letting him appear to defend 

his own cause, and repel the heavy accusations which Schiller in his 

History of the Thirt Fears’ War has brought against him, of being a 

perjured traitor, sal a criminal worthy of death.’ 

On the appearance of the first volume, we had some doubts whether 
the author would be able to make out his point to any thing like the ex- 
tent here held out. It contained hardly any thing but orders and confi- 
dential communications of Wallenstein to the Imperial Field-marshal Von 
Arnimb* during the years 1627 and 1628. Though this correspondence 
is very interesting, as affording us not only a complete view of Wallen- 
stein’s character, but a detailed journal, written by himself, of the 
celebrated siege of Stralsund, we knew beforehand that Arnimb left 
the Imperial service in 1629, and entered that of the Elector of Saxony, 
so that the intercourse between him and Wallenstein, if it did not cease, 
could not retain its former confidential character. Now, as the editor 
in his first volume, wholly confines himself to communications from the 
newly-discovered papers left by General Von Arnimb, we could not ex- 
pect to obtain from them much information respecting the later events 
of Wallenstein’s life, which in fact is the period that is involved in the 
greatest obscurity. The second volume, however, just published, 


* Schiller calls him Arnheim. 
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and now before us, shows that the author has already partly fulfilled his 
promise, in a manner calculated to excite surprise; and he promises 
to do even more in the third volume. The editor says in the preface 
to the second volume, 

“ Remarking the contradictions between the printed accounts, 2nd what I 

found in the MS. collections, [ have followed the bloody track of the murder, 
and have at length reached the sources of this history, which have been con- 
sidered as more hidden and more difficult of access than even those of the Nile. 
From the unpolluted stream of truth that issues from them, I have drawn the 
purifying waters with which, better than Ferdinand’s confessors with their 3000 
masses, I hope to appease a shade, which has hitherto appeared in history like 
an angry spirit.” 
We learn further, that Mr. Forster, when on a visit to Vienna in the 
summer and autumn of 1828, enjoyed the extraordinary favour of being 
allowed to search the secret archives. The official documents pub- 
lished in this volume show how studiously the history of Wallenstein, 
after his first dismissal from the chief command, has been falsified by 
the writings which have hitherto been considered as official. The con- 
nection between the Emperor and Wallenstein after his dismissal in 
1630 appears in quite a different light, and still more ———e are the 
letters of the Emperor, in which he most earnestly implores the dis- 
missed. general to resume the command. Among the shameful acts of 
injustice done to Wallenstein by the official historians of the Imperial 
court, the accusation deserves particular notice which they have 
brought against him, of having in the years 1631 and 1632 negotiated 
with the Saxons and Swedes, without the knowledge of the Emperor. 
Mr. Forster now communicates to us (from the Vienna archives) both 
the Emperor’s letters to Wallenstein, in which he commissions his 
general to negotiate with the Saxons, Danes, and Swedes, and Wallen- 
stein’s reports to the Emperor respecting those negotiations. In the 
third volume we are promised complete information respecting the 
final catastrophe of Wallenstein, and, after what the editor has already 
done, we may anticipate that the history of this general will at length 
be placed in its true light. 


Arr. XVII.—Der Romantische Gdipus, ein Lustspiel in 5 Acten, von 
August Graf von Platen, Stuttgard und Tiibingen, 1829. . 8vo. 


Oor readers are no doubt fully aware that the continental public is 
divided into the factions of the classicistes and the romanticistes, rival- 
ling in virulence our own Catholics and Anti-Catholics of those by- 
gone days, the last session of Parliament. The classicistes, having now 
happily laid aside the veneration with which they were wont to look 
upon the French school as their beau ideal, endeavour to imbue them- 
selves with the spirit of their real and proper masters, the old Greek 
tragedians. The romanticistes profess themselves the disciples and 
imitators of Shakespeare and of the Spanish Calderon, who, to our no 
small marvel, are ranked together, by the German admirers of Eng- 
land’s matchless bard. We have no present leisure to discuss either 
this strange conjunction of a poet, whose every character is so indivi- 
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dualized, that each is felt as our own especial and familiar friend, with 
one who can hardly be said to draw any characters at all, or the hack- 
neyed question in dispute between the classicistes and romanticistes. 
Therefore, merely observing that the essential line of demarcation 
seems to be the observance or disregard of the unities—their disre- 
gard being the principal point common to Shakespeare and the Spanish 
dramatist—we proceed to the comedy before us. 

August Graf von Platen is a zealous classiciste ; and his “ Romantic 
(Edipus” is intended to crush the rival school by force of ridicule. We 
very much doubt its success. Wit has not hitherto appeared to be the 
peculiar growth of Germany ; and the Count is not, we think, the hea- 
ven-born genius destined to superadd this bright flower to the bay 
wreath his countrymen have gathered in the poetry of sentiment and 
passion. His Romantiscut (iprpus so far resembles the ‘ Rehearsal’ 
and the ‘Critic,’ that its subject is the rehearsal of a play caricaturing the 
faults of many favourite dramas ; in other respects the Count seems to 
have taken Aristophanes for his model, and that somewhat too closely 
for English delicacy. The spectators and judges of the rehearsed piece 
are the author, Nimmermann, a name which must be translated Never- 
man—the Public, embodied asa Traveller—Understanding, an exile from 
all German courts and cities—and a Chorus of Mountain Sheep, the 
poet’s flock. The CEdipus combines all the faults, except the intro- 
duction of buffoonery, laid to the charge of Shakespeare, Calderon, and 
their modern followers, amongst whom our author's especial béte d’aver- 
sion seems to be Houwald—a writer nearly unknown in this country, 
until his only tolerable, though still to our fancy dullish, tragedy, Das 
Bild (the Picture), lately found ample notice and eulogy in the pages of 
one of our contemporary periodicals, not usually much addicted to 
panegyric. 

The CEdipus opens with Jocasta’s preparations for her confinement, 
attended by two midwives. A bat gets entangled in the Queen’s hair, 
and in consequence of her fright, the hero is born marked with a bat 
upon his breast. His nativity is cast by Tiresias, and his horrible 
destiny being foretold, the infant is ordered to be thrown to the wild 
beasts upon Mount Citheron. Thence he is rescued, conveyed to 
Corinth, and presented to the childless Corinthian Queen, by a lover 
of her majesty’s of thirty years standing, whom she condemns to a 
further probation or discipline of thirty years, to enable him to master 
his passions, and render his love perfectly Platonic. This we take to 
be a hit at Voltaire, who it will be remembered enlivened his Cipirz 
with the amours of Jocasta and Philoctetes. The play proceeds step 
by step through all the incidents that lead CE&dipus innocently to the 
perpetration of the predicted crimes, intermingling them with his sup- 
posed mother—the Queen of Corinth’s—Platonic flirtation, a few gra- 
tuitous horrors occasioning the deaths of that octogenarian trio, the 
Corinthian king, queen, and lover, and some scenes of blue-stocking- 
ism on the part of Jocasta, who has two pet poets, Kind and Kindes- 
kind, literally ‘ Child’ and ‘ Child’s child,’ although her real passion is for 
Houwald, whose name is ever on her lips. At last, when-CEdipus is 
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discovered to have killed Laius in self-defence, he presents his sword 
and his open breast to Jocasta, that she may with her own hands avenge 
her first husband’s death. She immediately recognises (dipus as her 
son, by the bat thus displayed to her sight, and hangs herself upon a 
tree, sighing out the name of Houwald with her last breath; and 
(Edipus lies down in a coffin for the purpose of being buried alive. 

All this, though sufficiently absurd, is not to our taste very laugh- 
able ; and would be still less so, to readers unacquainted with the pieces 
it is meant to ridicule. Such specimens, therefore, of the Count’s style, 
ironical, and critical, as it is worth while to give, we shall select from 
the 5th act, which contains the spectators’ opinions of the tragedy. 
The metre of the original is the classica! dramatic Iambic, which we 
translate into ordinary blank verse. The Chorus of Sheep open the act, 
with the question, 


What deem’st thou, friend, of this new tragedy ? 
Public. ’Tis beautiful ! Horribly masterly ! 
Chorus. How anti-Sophoclishly ’tis handled ! 
Public. Filled with anachronisms innumerable. 
Chorus. So infinitely tragical! All die. 
Public. Save the two midwives. 
Chorus. Doubtless by the plague 
They had been carried off. 
Public. But wherefore sprang 
The Sphinx into the orchestra? Methought 
*Twas her own fancy. 
Chorus. Yes. The matchless actress, 
I grieve to say, is at her part incensed. 
She used to play enamoured heroines, 
And soft coquettes, condemned to represent 
A heathen monster with atail! Enraged 
She speaks that sharp tirade extempore. 
Public. Yet her costume was exquisitely fancied. 
Oh what a heavenly stage tailor have ye! 


The exile, Understanding, of course cuts up both Poet and Public, 
and from one of his speeches we give a few lines. 


Empowered by the full authority 

Lent me by Art, empowered by Raillery, 
By me controlled, and that by me employed 
Sounds lofty as Devotion’s solemn thought, 
Further, empowered by Power's self do I 
Destroy, and give thee up to Nothingness! 
True, thine annihilation were a deed 

Too insignificant, had I not first 

Auslensl thee, as representative 

Of the whole frantic poetaster-tribe, 

That strum on cracked spinets fever’s sick dreams. 
And, Nero-like,* I would ye’d but one skull, 
Which, cloven by a single wit-cut, might 
Exhibit to the world a hollow shell, 

Fill’d but with worthless scraps of rottenness. 


* If we might venture to correct a professed classicist upon classical matters, we 
should say this is to us a new version both as to wish and wisher. 
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This, with more of the same kind, almost converts the Public and the 
Sheep, but throws the Poet into convulsions of rage, whilst labouring 
under which, he is seized with a sort of nightmare-inspiration, and con- 
ceives the plan of another tragedy ; to the best of our recollection Im- 
mermann’s ‘ Tragedy in the Tyrol.’ 


Art. XVIII.—Classicorum auctorum e Vaticanis codicibus editorum : 
Tomus 1. et 11. curante Angelo Majo, Vaticanz bibliothece: przefecto. 
Rome, typis Vaticanis, 1828, &c. 8vo. 

Monsicnor Mai has done a very acceptable service to scholars, by the 
publication of a commodious and uniform edition of all the unpublished 
pieces of classical antiquity, which it has been his good fortune to dis- 
cover and decypher in the Palimpsests of Milan, Rome, and elsewhere. 
The first two volumes recently published, were intended to bring toge- 
ther all the inedited works of Cicero, including those discovered at 
Rome by Niebuhr, and at Turin by Peyron, with the addition of the 
ancient and most valuable commentary on Cicero, which Mai himself 
discovered partly at Milan and partly at Rome, in the Codices rescripte 
which were formerly in the monastic library at Bobbio. But the learned 
librarian’s stores of this kind are so superabundant, that he has not been 
able to refrain from giving several other pieces of ancient classic au- 
thors, both Greek and Latin, which we shall notice in their place. 

The famous treatise De Republicd very properly stands at the head 
of this collection; of this it is unnecessary to say much, as editions and 
translations of it have been printed in almost every country in Europe. 
In this second edition of the original copy, Monsignor Mai, having the 
advantage of referring to the codex, has silently introduced a number of 
very important emendations ; he has also carefuily revised the notes, 
omitted some passages in the preface, and inserted in that as well as in 
the notes, some unpublished pieces of the Greek philosopher Proclus, 
which throw considerable light on passages of the great Roman orator. . 

The De Republica is followed by three classical fragments, which we 
shall briefly notice. The first is Gargilius Martialis, one of the best 
writers De Re Rustica, who is highly praised by Cassiodorus and by 
Servius, and frequently cited by Palladius. He lived in the time of 
Alexander Severus in the third century, His treatise contains four 
chapters: 1. de amygdala, 2. de persico, 3. de cydonio, 4. de castanea. 
Mai discovered this in a Palimpsest in the royal library at Naples, 
where he spent a few days in the course of 1826, and copied the parts 
here given, the publication of which has been delayed ia the expecta- 
tion of the appearance of a complete edition of the whole, an expectation 
which seems not likely to be realized. 

The second piece is a fragment of Sallust, appertaining to the third 
book of his history. The account of this is rather curious. Muratori 
published this in the preface to his Collection of Inscriptions, as an ori- 
ginal, which had been sent him from Dijon by a Frenchman named 
Bimard. Muratori, however, had overlooked the circumstance that it 
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had been already published in various editions of Sallust, among others 
in that of Gruter. This piece, however, has always been a stumbling 
block to the commentators, who have been wholly unable to make any 
thing of it. This has proceeded from the ignorance of the original 
French copyist ; the piece being written in two columns, he seems to 
have run the lines into each other in his copy, making absolute nonsense 
of it. The two MSS. in which it was contained were formerly in France, 
fell afterwards into the possession of Queen Christina of Sweden, and at 
her death they came into the Vatican, and have laid there ever since 
unnoticed, till it was Mai’s good fortune to discover them, and exhibit 
the true reading. He has given a fac-simile of these MSS. in three 
large tables, of most beautiful calligraphy, and so ancient as to be 
thought almost coeval with the historian himself. 

The third fragment contains the original Greek, never before pub- 
lished, of some theorems of Archimedes, relative to his work of bodies 
that swim in water. Commandinus, the editor of Euclid, had seen these, 
and translated them into Latin, and Rivaltius in Morel’s edition of 
Archimedes re-translated them into Greek. 

The second volume contains all the fragments of Cicero’s new Ora- 
tions, which have been discovered by Mai himself, by Niebuhr and by 
Peyron ; the ancient commentator on the Orations of whom we have al- 
ready spoken ; and the text of parts of the Orations against Verres, which 
differs greatly from the received one. Passing by the Orations them- 
selves, we turn to the commentary, the author of which is not known, 
as the beginning is deficient, where his name would have been found. 
Amidst a variety of conjectures as to who he was, Monsignor Mai in- 
clines to the opinion that he was one of two of the most ancient com- 
mentators on Cicero, who are spoken of with high praise by St. 
Jerome, and the grammarian Agresius :—namely, Volcasius or Caper. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that this commentary is one of the most 
important discoveries, for which we are yet indebted to the Palimpsests. 
The students of Greek and Roman history, the antiquaries, Latinists, 
orators, grammarians, and students of the Roman law, will all find here 
abundant food for their curiosity. A great number of Roman laws are 
referred to, facts in Greek and Roman history, many of the customs, 
and the localities of Rome are frequently alluded to; (as an instance, 
take the elegant and unknown notice of the Tabulo Valeria, ) several 
Latin words unknown to the Lexicographers, and many more new phrases 
or modes of speech of the same language; finally the continual precepts, 
and the rhetorical observations which this commentator (no doubt 
a professional rhetorician) goes on expounding. But there is even 
more than this ; he has given fragments of several of Cicero’s lost ora- 
tions ; names several other works of his buried in oblivion, and which 
will probably never be recovered;—such as the book against the 
Edict of Racilius—the book of Tullius’s Consulship, in verse—the dif- 
fuse epistle to Pompey on the same subject—the oration which he pre- 
pared in case that Clodius had cited him for having violated the laws— 
the oration for Vatinius convicted of purchasing votes. It also pre- 
sents two most valuable fragments, one of the oration of the tribune 
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Caius Gracchus, and another of an oration of Lelius the Wise, with 
some new fragments of Cicero’s oration for Flaccus. A  fac-simile 
engraving is given of the Palimpsest, which is written in large letters 
of the good age. 

The fragments of the Verrine orations, taken from one of the Vatican 
Palimpsests of extraordinary antiquity and singular palzeographic beauty, 
close the second volume. ‘The variations between this MS, and the best 
editions are very numerous. and important, and the editors of future 
editions of Cicero cannot fail to derive the greatest advantage from these 
new discoveries of the learned editor. 


Art. XIX.—Contes Suisses, par Henri Zschokke, traduits par M. Loéve- 
Veimar. 4 vols. 18mo. Paris. 1829. 


Or this Swiss novelist, whose productions have lately acquired him a 
more European reputation, by the French translations that have been 
made of them, than they would have ever gained if they had remained 
in their original German dress, we find rather a lively account in one of 
the latest of the numerous Hermites,* which owe their birth to the ex- 
traordinary success of M. Jouy’s different appearances in that charac- 
ter. We understand it to be substantially correct in its details, and 
shall therefore give it as an appropriate introduction to a brief notice 
of the pretty little collection which stands at the head. 


“ At some distance from Aarau, in the midst of a thick forest, is the habi- 
tation of a man, whose name, for some years past, has been frequently men- 
tioned in our journals; a romance writer, a poet, a philologist, an antiquary, 
a historian, and notwithstanding all these titles to celebrity, little known in 
Switzerland. When I inquired of the landlord for the residence of Zschokke, 
he stared at me, and remained silent. I repeated this inharmonious and 
difficult-to-be-pronounced name, which he repeated after me, turning round to 
some of his guests who were sitting at a table close by. They all appeared to 
be in an equal state of ignorance. At last one of them, rubbing his forehead, 
and looking steadily at the large mouth of his i exclaimed, while he 
caught hold of his neighbour’s arm, ‘ Zschokke, the forest inspector!’ instantly 
they all seemed to start as if from sleep, and each began to repeat thename, 
accompanying it with certain material qualities to prove that he was perfectly 
acquainted with the great man—‘ Zschokke—yes! yes! a little old man, about 
five feet high?” said one; ‘ Zschokke, the forest inspector, seventy years old, 
and stoops a little?’ said a second; ‘ Zschokke, who lives half-a-dozen miles off, 
and whose house you see from the road?” said a third: ‘ do we know him? He 
wears an apple-green coat—a good man, an excellent man.’ ‘These were the 
literal expressions; but it is impossible to describe the surprize and the tu- 
multuous joy of these jovial fellows on hearing that the name of Zschokke 
began to make a noise in France; that he had written an excellent history of 
Switzerland, romances full of life and interest, and tales which frequently ex- 
hibit the refined observation and bantering irony of Voltaire. They could not 
believe their ears, and seemed as much astonished as if we had told them that 
the rocks of Lauffen had disappeared under the waves of the Rhine.” 


* L’ Hermite en Suisse. 4 vols, 12mo. Paris. 1829. Vol. Il. No. 57. Aarau. 
VOL. IV. NO, VIII. =. 
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Our traveller had now now no difficulty in finding the object of his 
search; we shall let him give his own account of his reception. 


* As soon as he was informed that a stranger inquired for him, he rose, put 
on his little green coat of ceremony, and came to receive me. I fancied I saw 
before me the ghost of Lavater. Zschokke welcomed me with a politeness 
which he had studied elsewhere than in books. A man of the world, who had 
passed his life in the best society of a great capital, could not have exhibited 
more graceful manners, more amiability, or more ease and modesty. . . . .. 
began by some of the usual compliments, which Zschokke received with per- 
fect German candour; his eyes, however, sparkled with pleasure, and the 
wrinkles on his face almost disappeared, when I talked to him of the success 
which his romances had met with in Paris. He replied by eulogising the taste 
of our nation, the beauty of our females, and the talent of our authors, almost 
all of whom he knew. He speaks French tolerably well, but as you listen to 
him, you perceive that our older writers have been the object of his especial 
study; his conversation is fall of expressions derived from Amyot, from Rabe- 
lais, and from Montaigne, whom he almost knows by heart; it is neither high- 
flown, nor elegant, but lively, and full of original figures and expressions. 
Whoever has read a page of Paul Courier can easily form an idea of Zschokke’s 

ossip; it is the simple, frank and somewhat rough manner of the Vigneron. 

t is said that he writes German much as he speaks French, never troubling 
himself about the opinion of word-pickers, and satisfied when he has found a 
thoroughly material image to represent and throw his idea as it were into 
relief. Miiller appears too grave and too solemn to his taste; he prefers 
Tschudi (the Swiss chronicler), as more natural and more original You 
need not converse many minutes with Zschokke before his political opinions 
are revealed; indeed he takes no pains to conceal them. A republican, like 
William Tell, and after the fashion of Walter Furst, he would wish that a people 
who have conquered their liberty with their clubs and massive swords were not 
set aside, and that their old costume appeared more frequently at the council; 
in a word, he prefers the government of the-smaller cantons to that of Berne. 
Zschokke rises with the sun, and writes nearly ten hours a day; he follows no 
rule in the distribution of his labours, and passes from a chapter of romance 
to a page of history, from a philosophical thesis to a question of geology. He 
has a great predilection for this last science, and when once set a going upon 
it, his expressions crowd upon him, and are quite inexhaustible ite did 
not appear particularly to admire the translation which had been made of his 
History of Switzerland. * M. Manget,’ said he to me, ‘ whose talents I re- 
spect, has given me a fine coat, embroidered after the last fashion, such as is 
worn by your courtiers; this is not the dress which becomes a Swiss of the old 
times, and I am not partial to any other. My History was written for the 
people; I have endeavoured to make them understand me by the-use of simple 
and familiar language; but here I am made to:speak, as Horace says, ore ro- 
tundo. It may be very fine, but it is not me. However, this is the fault of 
M. Walsh, who, in the last edition of his lively Letters on Switzerland, thought 
proper to pass a pompous eulogium on my work, and to inform me that it was 
a perfect masterpiece. What he said passed for gospel, and one fine day I 
learned in my humble retreat, while I was watering the flowers of my garden, 
that I was about to appear in French; and a few months after I read in. your 
journals some flaming eulogiums on my book. Your Paris is a singular place; 
a few articles in your daily journals have made me better known in Switzerland 
than the whole of my works; would you believe it,’ said he, with an arch smile, 
‘ that they already amount to more than fifty volumes? rather heavy baggage 
you will say, and yet it ran the risk of traversing the whole of Switzerland 
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without being observed; it is you who have roused thé attention of my ¢oun- 
trymen.’ .... 

NG I asked Zschokke if he was fond of travelling. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ but only 
in my library. At my age one prefers the dead to the living, and for very 
good reasons. I still take some trips among the mountains, where I find spe- 
cimens that are wanting in my collection, and old Swiss, who are worthy of 
the olden time, a circumstance less rare. When I meet with such a one, [have 
occupation for a whole day. I sit down at his table, I e of his black 
bread, I sleep under his roof, and we converse together. I listen to him, and I 
enrich the German idiom with original; lively and graphic expressions, which 
can never be rendered into French.’ ” 

The Tales before us possess a very great degree of merit; they display a 
striking combination of gaiety, sportive humour and deep feeling, which 
are rarely found united in the same individual; it is fortunate also for 
the author that he has fallen into the hands of a translator so competent 
to do him justice as M. Loéve-Veimar, whose style is so easy and agree= 
able, that we can scarcely persuade ourselves we are reading a trans- 
lation. 

The space which we usually devote to these notices compels us re- 
luctantly to abstain from giving such speciniens of these tales as would 
fully justify the praise we have given them. We can only, therefore, 
very warmly recommend them as affording some of the pleasantest 
light reading for a summer day which we have for a long time met 
with. The other works of M. Zschokke which have been translated 
into French, besides his History of Switzerland, are—The Minstrel, 
5 vols.; Veronica, 4 vols.; Princess Christina, 2 vols.; The Grison, 2 vols. 
and Evenings at Aarau, 4 vols. 


ee ener 


Art. XX.—Geschichte des Achaischen Bundles, nach den Quellen dars 
gestellt, von Ernst Helwig. Lemgo. 1829. pp. 364: 8vo, 
Arter the brilliant epoch when the glory of Greece was in its zenith, 
the attention of the fistorical observer is attracted by two confedera- 
tions, which, though founded at an earlier period, did not assume afi 
important character till the times of Macedonian oppression ; we mean 
the Etolian and the Acheean leagues. However similar they may have 
been in their original opens they were essentially different from each 
other; for in that of the Atolians we discover only a turbulent and 
selfish attempt to secure their own independence, characterized by.a 
deficiency of judgment in their leaders, and a want of real elevation 
of sentiment in the people. The Achzean league was led by men 
who may be compared to the greatest of any period of history, and 
displays the genuine spirit of Greek freedom, true heroism, and gigan- 

tic efforts to op the general dismemberment. 
Great light Res headly been thrown on the nature of the Etoliar 


league by Lucas, in the Essay “ Ueber Polybius, Darstellung. des 

4Etolischen Bundes,” (K6nigsb. 1827;) and the much more attractive 

history of the Achzean league is presented in the book before us; 

by Dr. Helwig, an able pupil of able masters, Fr. von Raumer and 
yr@ 
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Carl Ritter. He has executed his task in a manner which will infalli- 
bly obtain him the thanks of every friend of antiquity. 

The work is divided into three books. After a spirited introduc- 
tion, in which the grand outlines of the history of the world, especially 
as regards the progress of religion and science, are traced in a 
most satisfactory manner, follows an accurate geographical description 
of the seat of the league, the twelve Achzean cities; then comes the 
history of the league itself, its foundation in remote ages, its decline 
under Philip, Alexander, and their successors; the revival of the 
ancient spirit of freedom among the Achzans, and the consequent 
renewal of the league in the year 281 B.C. with which its active period 
begins. The first book brings down the history to the beginning of 
the war with Cleomenes (227 B.C.), the second to the death of Aratus 
(214), and the third from the death of Aratus to the dissolution of the 
league. 

From the time of the memorable renewal to the glorious contests 
against the pretensions of Macedonia, as well as against the enmity of 
ZEtolia and Sparta, to the tragical end of the league, its history is for 
the most part that of its three most distinguished heroes, Aratus, Put- 
LOPG@MEN, and Lycortas. For it was Aratus who united his native 
city Sicyon with the Achzeans, who relieved Corinth from the Mace- 
donian garrison, who incessantly endeavoured to add to the strength 
of the league, which he extended over almost the whole of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, except Sparta; and lastly, it was he who properly gave 
consistence and life to the confederation. Puitoramen, the last of 
the Greeks according to Plutarch, endeavoured by heroic exertions to 
strengthen the league, and to keep up the old Greek spirit. But with 
his death, 183 B. C. (it was also the year of the deaths of Hannibal 
and Scipio Africanus,) the fate of Greece was in a great degree decided. 
Lycortas, indeed, (the father of Polybius,) made laudable efforts to 
support the tottering edifice. But when the mighty Romans directed 
their attention to Achaia, the league, and with it Greece, was over- 
thrown at Corinth, (the same place where Aratus had formerly restored 
independence to Greece,) in the same year (146) in which Carthage 
was for the third time, and finally, conquered. 

The perspicuity of Dr. Helwig’s narrative, his perfect acquaintance 
with the original authorities, which are every where quoted, the inter- 
esting characters which he gives of the great leaders of the league, as 
well as of their opponents, (particularly of the high-minded but preju- 
diced Cleomenes,) and his dignified style, insure to the book a favour- 


able reception, and to its author an honourable place among German 
historians. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. VIII. 


DENMARK. 


Proressor Miiller, of Copenhagen, has announced that he is engaged on two 
works connected with Danish Biography and Literary History. The first is to 
be entitled, “ Denmark’s pride in her humiliation; or, Of what have we, 
Danes, as a people, still reason to be proud?” The second is a Historical View 
of the Reign of Christian VI., particularly as respects that monarch’s merits 
as a patron of the arts and sciences, and as a friend of universal knowledge. 


A Manual for instruction in Gymnastics, has been printed by command of 
the King of Denmark, (Copenhagen, 8vo. pp. 120, with 4 plates,) of which a 
copy has been sent to all the schools in the kingdom, as it is his majesty’s wish 
that these exercises should be universally taught. For this purpose a normat 
school is established at Copenhagen, which is open to the public, and a pro- 


fessor has been sent into the country to organize schools on the plan of the 
parent institution. 


FRANCE. 


Dr. S1enoxp, the resident of the King of the Netherlands in Japan, has trans- 
mitted a work to the Asiatic Society of Paris, on the Origin of the Japanese; 
&c., containing, in an abridged form, the result of his researches during the 
last four years. The Dr. wishes it to be published at the expense of the So- 
ciety, with notes and a critical preface. He writes also, that he has collected 
the largest library of books, which he believes was ever formed in Japan ; 
it consists of more than 1500 volumes. His zoological museum contains moré 
than 3,000 specimens, and his botanical collection about 2,000 species, in 
upwards of 6,000 specimens. Assisted by his colleague, Dr. Burger, he has 
also formed a complete mineralogical collection. He has visited the most re- 
markable cities, determined their latitude and longitude, and measured the 
height of several meuntains. He has also established a botanical garden at 
Dezima, at the expense of the Netherlands government, in which there are now 
more than 1,200 plants cultivated. The Dr. has also presented to the King of 
France, a collection of plants in domestic use in Japan, which he considers 


to be well adapted for the climate of the South of France. 
to return to Europe in two years. 


The Dr. expects 


M. Cesar Moreau, for several years vice-consul of France in this country, 
whose important labours during his residence here, in classing, arranging 
and publishing the innumerable facts relative to various branches of British 
trade and commerce, finances, navigation, &c. in a series of tables, gained 
him the honour—so rarely obtained and so highly prized by foreigners—of 
being elected a fellow of the Royal Society,—has lately returned to his 
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pative country. He has recently received from the Baron de Damas, an 
appoiutment in the establishment of the young Duke of Bordeaux, the duties 
of which are to draw up for the young prince, (the destined future monarch of 
France,) a complete series of Statistical Tables of all the states of the world, 
exhibiting every point necessary to the distinct appreciation of the elements 
of their nataral and political strength, ‘wealth and resources of every kind. 
Tn the prosecution of this design, M. Moreau will haye to undergo the Her- 
culean howe of examining and analyzing all the books connected with his 
subject, (dispersed over the fifty libraries pf Paris, and other places to which 
he has access,) the number of which he calculates, we understand, at the 
enormdus sum of a million and a half of volumes, printed and manuscript. 
We believe that any one who has attentively examined the various works 
above mentioned, which M. Moreau has published, will admit that scarcely 
any man but himself could undertake such a labour. It is impossible not to 
admire the singular combination of industry, patience, and enthusiasm which 
this gentleman has exhibited in the painful, but most useful career to which 
he has devoted himself. 


Copies of a Reguéte which was presented to the French ministers by the 
Commission d’Enguéte of the Paris booksellers, have been lately distributed, 
one of which now lies before us. The object of this commission was, “ to in- 
quire into the causes of the distress (état de gene) which the French book- 
trade experiences from the progressive diminution of its markets, and the 
means that might appear best adapted to restore to this commerce the degree 
of activity which the want of instruction so generally felt in all countries 
ought oepennety to secure to it.” 

e three objects which appeared to the Commission to exercise the 
greatest influence on the prosperity or decline of the book-trade are, 1. The 
system of the douanes. 2, The brevets or licenses required for exercising the 
profession of a bookseller. 3. The state of legislation respecting literary pro- 
perty. These objects are discussed separately and at length. 

On the first point it is said that the present system of the douanes, without 
being absolutely unfavourable, contains several dispositions which the Commis- 
sion believes opposed to the progress of science and the interests of the book- 
trade. These are pointed out, and others are proposed, the adoption of 
which will be the more easy, as they are all for the benefit of France. 

On the second point, the entire abolition of the system of brevets is re- 
¢eommended, as opposed to the principles of liberty consecrated by the charter, 
and which almost all the manufacturing professions now enjoy. The follow- 
ing passage shows the miserable state of bookselling out of Pasis. “ In the 
most considerable provincial towns there are scarcely eight or ten booksellers, 
In the secondary towns there are still fewer; and in those of the third order 
there are many in which there is not even one. Sometimes a stationer, and 
sometimes a retail draper, keeps a few hundred volumes at the end of his 
shop, most frequently romances that have been forgotten for the last twenty 
years; and the new publications, with the exception, perhaps, of some pro- 
ductions which have obtained a scandalous notoriety, find the greatest difficulty 
in penetrating thither.” 

ith regard to the third point, the Commission proposes an extension of 
the exclusive copyright of works to the author during his life, and to his heirs 
and assigns for twenty-five(at present it is twenty years) after his death. The 
proprietors of an author’s posthumous work to, enjoy the exclusive privilege for 
twenty-five years certain. The Commission also proposes under this head, 
a clause of reciprocity, which, if it were admitted by other nations, would be 
much more effectual than any other, in restoring the French publishing trade 
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to its former prosperity. It is to this effect, “ That the ction secured ta 
national works shall be extended to all the works published in foreign coun- 
tries, the governments of which shall grant similar protection to the literary 

roductions of France.” This is with a view to counteract or diminish the 
injury which the Paris publishers now sustain, from the reprints of their works 
immediately executed in the Netherlands, and which is here stated to be one 
of the principal causes of the progressive decay of the French book: trade, as 
it puts a complete stop to a variety of literary projects which can no longer 
be undertaken with any chance of profit. However just and equitable such an 
arrangement may seem, we apprehend that the advantages of it are so much 
on one side, that it would not be entertained for amoment. The English pub- 
lishers would willingly assent to an arrangement, which would give the Ameri- 
can authors the same copyright in England as the national authors, if the Amer 
ricans would in return grant the same privilege to English authors. But would 
they ever consent to do so? The case of France and Belgium is nearly 
analogous, 


Sennen 


A New Dictionary, in 15 vols. 8vo. on the plan of the popular German 
Conversations-Lezikon is announced to be speedily commenced at Paris. 
This will be a sort of universal repertory of every species of knowledge, 
either useful or necessary to men of the world, relative to the arts and 
sciences, history, geography, &c. and containing an explanation of all the 
usual technical terms, with biographical notices of the most celebrated in- 
dividuals of ancient and modern times. 

An English translation of the German work, with alterations and improve- 
ments, has also been announced for some time to appear in America, by 
Messrs. Carey, Lea, and Carey of Philadelphia. ' 


Paris Theatres.—We find the following remarks in one of the numbers of 
jast year, of a clever little weekly publication, the Reoue Musicale. We sus- 

t they will be found almost equally applicable to theatrical speculations 
in this country, as to those in France, at the present time. 

“ But,” some will say, “ supposing that this theatre (Feydeau) is restored to 
the actors in a state of prosperity, and free from debt, is it to be believed that 
it will never again fall into a state of embarrassment, or stand in need of any 
assistance? No. It is of the very nature of theatrical undertakings to have 
moments of crisis; the repeated failures of new pieces—the loss of favourite 
actors, as well as their caprices—the vogue which other new entertainments 
obtain—are all so many causes which baffle the foresight of the best 
managers. I have already repeatedly said—every undertaking which has the 
public amusement for its object is ruinous. The inquiries L have made respect- 
ing the situation of the theatres all over Europe have proved to me, that for 
more than one hundred-and-fifty years past, all those who have taken charge of 
them have either lost their fortunes, or become bankrupt, with some rare excep- 
tions, which are not applicable to operatic theatres. At this moment all the 
theatres in Germany, which are not supported by the sovereigns, almost all 
those in Italy and in England, all those in our departments, and almost every 
ove in Paris—are in a state nearly similar to that of the Feydeau, and never 
was there known such a state of general distress. What conclusion must we 
draw?—that we require no theatres?—this would be an absurdity. Con- 
siderations of public order and morality forbid their being left to perish. . . . 
Several causes combine to render the management of theatres more difficult 
at the present period than formerly. These are: 1. The scarcity of good 
authors, arising from the circumstance that minds of a high order have turned 
their attention to moral and political science. 2. The equal scarcity of good 
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actors. 3. The fastidiousness of the public, which is more difficult to please, 
the more civilized it becomes. 4. The influence of the congregations upon 
society, which is so widely extended, that most of the public functionaries 
scarcely dare show themselves at the theatre, and many females are turned 
away from it by the religious terror excited in their minds.” 


M. Dutens’s History of the Internal Navigation of France, with an ex- 
position of the canals required to be undertaken in order to make the system 
complete, has recently made its appearance in two quarto volumes, consisting 
of more than 1200 pages, with a large map of the canals in existence, as well 
as those projected. The first volume opens with an introduction, which gives 
a rapid view of the geographical position of France, of the chains of moun- 
tains ramified over its surface, of the direction of the basins which divide its 
territory, of its various soils, the produce of which becomes the object of the 
most active internal, and may become that of the most extensive foreign, com- 
merce. In the first section M. D. gives a description of the navigable rivers 
and streams, and in the second (of much greater extent) the history of the 
canals already existing and of those begun, as well as of the discussions which 
preceded theirexecution. In the second volume, he first endeavours to ascer- 
tain, by well-grounded calculations, the total amount of the produce of France, 
and draws conclusions from the transport of that portion of this mass, which 
if thrown into circulation, would be susceptible of being conveyed by water, 
(supposing France possessed a complete system of internal navigation,) what 
would be the produce of the dues on navigation resulting from such a move- 
ment, and consequently the total length of the canals, which, with a capital 
corresponding to the annual produce of these dues, might be opened. He 
then developes the view of these new lines of navigation, the greater part of 
which have been the object of profound studies. Finally he terminates this 
portion of his work, by an essay on the various causes which have hitherto 
retarded the establishment of canals in France, the meaus which may favour 
their execution,—on navigation dues, their legitimate character, limits, and 
connection with the tolls on roads,—on the different modes of concession,— 
and finally on the intervention and the superintendance which the government 
and administration ought to exercise over the canals, at the time of their being 
sanctioned, as well as during and after their execution. 


Prefixed to a Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the library of St. Vedast, 
at Arras, lately printed, we find the following note respecting a librarian, 
whom it “ damns to everlasting fame.” 

“N.B. Per malitiam hominis sceleratissimi, nomine Caron (quondam 
bibliothecarii hujus bibliothece, circa ann. 1818,) omnes libri in pergamenum 


scripti carent multis foliis, quia iste improbus eas exsecuit et mercatoribus 
vendidit.” 


The demise of that illustrious trio of scientific men, Dr. Wollaston, Sir 
Humphry Davy, and Dr. Young, has eccasioned three vacancies in the foreign 
members of the Institute of France. Dr. Wollaston has been replaced by 
Dr. Olbers of Bremen, the astronomer. The other two remain to be filled 
up. Itis rather remarkable, that at the present moment there is not a single 
English foreign member of that body, a circumstance which has not lappened 
for many years. Of corresponding members there are several. 


The collections made by Messrs. Quoy and Gaymard, during the expedi- 
tion round the world, on board the Astrolabe, commandéd by Capt. D’'Urville, 
have arrived at the Jardin du Roi, in a state of perfect preservation. They 
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consist of more than eighty cases filled with new and rare objects in Mine- 
ralogy, Zoology and Botany.. A report on them by a Commission of the 
Institute is now drawing up, and will shortly be presented. 


The Geographical Society of Paris has offered prizes for the best accounts 
of the following places and countries: the Soudan, in central Africa— 
Marawi—Ancient Babylonia and Chaldea—Australasia—the southern part 
of Caramania, the countries to the South of the chain of Mount Taurus— 
the Interior of French Guiana. A medal of the value of 2,400 francs has 
also been offered for the best account of American Antiquities. There are 
also other prizes offered for minor objects, making the whole amount to 
21,400 francs, besides subscriptions that are open for adding to the African 
prizes. 


The same Society has recently awarded its annual medal for the most 
important geographical discoveries and labours in 1827 to Captain Sir 
John Franklin; and decreed honourable mention to be made of Dr. John 
Richardson, who accompanied Captain Franklin's expedition. 


The French Government has sent out an exploratory Scientific Commission 
to the Morea, composed of three sections: the first devoted to natural sciences 
—the second to archeology—and the third to architecture. The members of 
the first section are Messrs. Bory St. Vincent, head of the commission, Virlet 
for geology and mineralogy, Pector for zvology, Brullé for entomology, Des- 
préaux for botany, Boblaye and Pétier, geographical engineers, for topography, 
Bacuet, landscape-painter, and de Launay. 

The commission sailed on board the Cybdele for Toulon on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary last, and had a safe, although tedious passage. Several letters from Mr. 
Bory St. Vincent have been received, couched in terms of warm anticipation 
as to the results which may be expected from its labours. Botany, entomology, 
and the reptiles will receive the largest additions. 


Messrs. Dorow and Klaproth’s interesting Collection of Egyptian Antiquities 
collected by His Excellency Baron de Palin, Swedish minister at Constanti- 
nople is about to appear immediately. It will form one volume, folio, with 36 
plates, on which will be exhibited about 1800 subjects. It will also include 
copies of the finest scarabei in M. Passalacqua’s collection, several of which 
contain very long inscriptions. The greatest care has been taken to make these 
engravings faithful copies of the originals. —Mr. Klaproth abstains from giving 
interpretations of these inscriptions, “ preferring to leave that task to the 
learned Egyptologists of the age, who will, no doubt be eager to reveal to us, 
in learned dissertations, the hidden meaning of the inscriptions on the scarabzi, 
&c. which we are about to publish.” After a perusal of the article on hiero- 
glyphics in our present number, our readers will be at no loss to guess to whom 
M. K. alludes. M.K. also promises to give, in an introduction, a general view 
of the true state of the progress which has been already made in the art of de- 
cyphering the ancient Egyptian writings. 

M. Champollion’s long letters from Egypt, descriptive of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, &c. continue to appear occasionally in the Moniteur, and the principal 
portions of them are regularly transferred into our own Literary Gazette. 
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GERMANY. 


Tue Travels of M. Riippel, in Arabia Petrea, Dongola and Kordofan, accom- 
genied with maps and plans, are announced shortly to appear at Frankfort. 

- Riippel has just set out op a new voyage of discovery to Abyssinia. The 
Senate of Frankfort has unanimously awarded him the sum of 1000 florins 
annually, gs well for the services be has already rendered to science as for 
@ means of assisting him to continue his travels and scientific researches. 

A new German Journal is announced at Heidelberg, under the title of Kri- 
tische Zeitschrift, §c. or “ Periodical Review of the Jurisprudence and Legisla- 
tion of Foreign Countries.” The editor, Messrs. Mittermayer and Zacharia, 
announce that, in concert with the jurisconsults of France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Denmark, Russia, the Netherlands, and Switzerland, they will make Germany 
acquainted with all works of general interest on jurisprudence and legislation 
published in these countries, 


A work is announced to appear in German, entitled Sketches of the Island 
of Java and its inhabitants, by M. Pfyffer. A long residence on the island, in 
the service of the Dutch East India Company, an intercourse with all classes 
of inhabitants in his official capacity, a knowledge of the language, various 
journeys in the interior of the country, and qn intimate acquaintance with the 
various branches of natural history, qualify the author, in an eminent degree, 


for the task he has undertaken. The work will be published ip 4to., with 
lithographic plates. 


Necrotocy, Adolph Miillner,—This celebrated dramatic puet died suddenly 
on the 11th of June last, at Weiszenfels. He was in a company shooting at a 
mark, and had jyst had a good shot, when he was struck with apoplexy, and 
fell down, having lost the use of one side. He was carried home, but lived 
only a few hours. During the last Easter fair he spent several pleasant days 
at Leipzic, in the house of a friend, and among other things had been very 
much gratified with the performance of his tragedy of King Yngurd, by 
Bethmann’s company. Some of bis intimate friends, however, judging from his 
thickset make, and rather free mode of living, had often predicted that he 
would not be a long liver, In fact, he was only 55 years of age, He was born 
in 1774, at Langendorf, near Weiszenfels, educated in Schulpforta, and though 
he was early a practical lawyer, yet excited by the example of Biirger, his ma- 
ternal uncle, applied himself to mathematics and poetry, During the time 
that the French armies traversed Saxony, he studied the French language very 
assiduously, and composed, for a private theatre which he had ,established at 
Weiszenfels, several little comedies in verse, after French originals, and after- 
wards entered into a competition with Werner’s Twenty-fourth of February, and 
soon excited universal astonishment by his celebrated tragedy Diz Scuutp 
(Guilt). Two tragedies which he composed afterwards, Kiénig Yngurd, and 
Die Albaneserin, though not without merit, are far inferior to his first pro- 
duction. The moderate applause which they obtained, as well as the un- 
tractableness of the actors, whom he endeavoured to correct, disgusted him 
with the German stage. But with the greater violence and bitterness did he 
wield the scourge of satire, as the editor of theatrical and critical journals. His 
Hecatehad no success, but his Mitternachtsblatt, and theKriegszeitung (which he 
transferred to it from the Hamburg Originalien) brought over to his side all 
the laughers, and those who take delight in personal satire. It is much to be 
Jamented that his great acuteness and perspicuous style should have been so 
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much alloyed by excessive self-love and self-adulation, and that his profound 
knowledge of the resources and quibbles of the law should bave led him to ad- 
vance pretensions and to make attacks, which often drew ypon him the re- 
proaches of his enemies, and signalized him as the most quarrelsome of all 
authors. His work Der Hirt und meine Lammer proves that he had scarcely 
ever settled with any of his publishers without going to law; among others he 
carried on five law-suits at one time with Vieweg of Brunswick, to whom we 
are indebted for the pretty pocket edition of his dramatic works, with the au- 
thor’s last corrections, and who will shortly re-publish them in one large octave 
volume. Miillner has left a numerous family, and though, next to Goethe, he 
received the highest prices for his works, it is not likely that he has died rich. 


A society has been formed at Berlin, for the promotion of geographical 
science. The members meet once a month to hear articles read on the different 
parts of the science. M. Charles Ritter has been appointed President, 


Our Scottish antiquarian friends will be gratified to hear that Dr. Lappen- 
berg of Hamburg, in his researches among the ancient records of that city, hag 
discovered a letter of the date of 1287, addressed by Robert Wallace and An- 
drew Murray to Hamburg and Lubeck. Many English records are also among 
the number of his discoveries. All these will find a place in Dr. L.’s intended 
work on the origin of the Hanseatic League, containing above 400 hitherto un- 
known documents of the years 1170 to 1370, illustrative of the commercial 
intercourse between England, Sweden, the Netherlands and Russia at that 


period, by which considerable light will be thrown on an important branch of 
ristorical knowledge. 


The Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and of Public Instruction in Prussia, 
has taken measures for the preservation of any valuable objects of antiquity 
that may be found in the Rhenish provinces, and has given orders to look after 
and describe all such objects belonging to the state, the churches, or the com, 
munes as are remarkable in relation to history, literature, or art, in order that 


they may be placed under the protection and superintendance of the public 
authorities. 


Hesse Casset.—The collection of laws for Hesse Cassel contains an ordi- 
nance against Literary Piracy, to secure the property of German authors 
and publishers. Works which shall be published after the first of July this 
year, in the dominions of the German Confederation, must not be reprinted 
in the Electorate of Hesse, till the expiration of ten years after the death of 
the author, if the author, printer and publisher reside in the State where 
the work is published, and if a law against literary piracy exists in it or shall 
be hereafter introduced. 


Herpvetserc.—The next annual meeting of the German naturalists and 
physicians will take place here on the 18th of September next. Professors 
Tiedemann and Gmelin, who are the managers for this year, haye published 
an advertisement in the German papers, requesting all persons who mean to 
be present to send them notice, in order that lodgings and accommodation 
may be provided for them, of which the visitors will be informed on their 
arrival at the gates of the city, or at the inns where the diligences put up. 
All persons, of whatever nation, who have written and published any works 


in the departments of natural history and medicine are entitled to attend 
the meeting. 
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- A very beautiful lithographic print has just been published at Worms, by 
Messrs. App and Ausschiitz, representing Martin Luther pleading his cause 
before the Emperor Charles V. at the Diet of Worms. It is accompanied 
by a small descriptive pamphlet by Theodore Schacht. A great number of 
figures are introduced into the print, of the most conspicuous public 
characters of Germany at that period, most of them portraits from acknow- 
ledged originals. Besides the Reformer himself, we have the Emperor, then 
in his twenty-first year; Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony; the Elector 
Albert of Brandenburgh; Cardinal and Archbishop of Mentz; the Elector 
Archbishop of Treves; the Papal Legate, Aleandro; Von Stadion, Bishop of 
Augsburg; Matthew von Salzburg, the Emperor Maximilian’s Ambassador 
in Italy ; Schinner, Bishop of Sitten; Drs. Peutinger and Vehus; the Elector 
Joachim of Bieetithend, and Louis, Elector Palatine; George V. Elector 
of Saxony; Erick, Duke of Brunswick-Culenburg; William, Elector of 
Bavaria; the Landgrave Philip of Hesse (the Magnanimous); Charles’s old 
minister, Chiernes; the famous Duke of Alva, then only thirteen years of 
age, but by an anachronism represented as a full-grown man; the Archduke 
Ferdinand; the Hereditary Marshal Von Pappenheim, &c. &c. 
Bonn.—Among the Professors who are at present delivering Lectures in 
our University, Baron Niebuhr’s course is by far the best attended. Young 
men from all parts of Germany, and many from foreign countries, flock to 
Bonn to profit by the instructions of the most profound investigator now in 
Europe. At present he is delivering Lectures on the History of Modern 
Times, namely, of the last forty years. Though his lecture-room is one of 
the largest here, it can scarcely contain his numerous auditory, which consists 


not only of students of the several faculties, but of doctors, professors, and 
persons filling public offices. 


Bertin.—The number of students at present standing on the lists of the 
University is 978, of whom 97 study Protestant divinity, 340 Catholic divi- 
nity, 236 jurisprudence, 162 medicine, and 143 philosophy, &c., besides 24 
not matriculated, who attend the lectures, making in all 1002 students. 

Wo .renBuTTeL.—A rescript to the following effect has been addressed to 
all the directors of Gymnasia. Experience shows that the number of persons 
applying to be received as students is on the increase, probably because 
parents in the lower classes indulge the wish to see their sons in the service 
of the state, or in the church. Parents in the higher classes also, when they 
have not sufficient property, nor their sons talents for study, cannot resolve 
to advise them to choose another vocation more adapted to their circum- 
stances. It cannot, however, be denied, that those who intend to devote 
themselves to study, and in the sequel to the public service, require, besides 
a suitable preparation, a thorough and not too hasty acquaintance with the 
sciences, to be diligent and well behaved; besides a natural inclination and 
talent, an ardent zeal for learning, as well as ability to employ the requisite 
time in study, so as to be able, after they have left the academy, to prosecute 
their studies, and to support themselves for a time without assistance; whence 
it follows that only those in whom these requisites are united, should be ad- 
vised steadfastly to persevere in their zeal; and all others, especially if they 
are not distinguished by remarkable talent, are to be dissuaded from continu- 


ing their studies, for their own good, and for that of the state, to which they 
in the sequel may become a burden.” 


Mr. Sieber, of Prague, of whom the Emperor of Austria has purchased his 
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great collection of the Zoology of New Holland, intends to employ the sum 
received for it in the publication of his long announced work on the Cure of 
Hydrophobia, = which he has spent nine years in researches and experi- 
ments, and of which we have already had occasion to speak. 

According to Mr. Sieber the hydrophobia is not a disease, but a metastasis, 
that is to say, the termination of a disease, 

In the first period of the disorder the symptoms are inflammation of the 
wound, great depression of spirits, relaxation of the muscular strength, and 
rigors. In the second period the inflammation of the nerves, the arteries 
and the veins advances progressively to the body and the throat; and if 
the poison reaches the throat, the pain, redness and inflammation of the 
wound disappear, its circumference diminishes, no more water issues from it, 
and all has vanished. This is a proof that the poison has removed from the 
wound to the throat, the trunk and the basis of the nervous system. 

The change of the first symptoms, melancholy and debility of the bodily 
and mental powers, giving way to more violent passions, to fury and convul- 
sions, and the greatest muscular exertions, are invincible proofs of a perfect 
metastasis. 

It is upon this consideration of hydrophobia as a metastasis, that Mr. Sieber 
founds his method of cure. The question is, he says, to make the contagion 
quit its place. 

Mr. Sieber affirms, that by following his method, six patients out of ten will 
be saved, if they are attended to in the first six hours after hydrophobia has 
declared itself. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria has promised the author an annual 
pension of 1200 francs, if a discovery so useful to humanity should be fully 
verified ; the King of Denmark, another of 500 francs; and the French Cham- 
ber of Peers, the sum of 100,000 francs. 


Mr. Sieber’s work is printing at Paris, and will be published by subscription. 


Professor Goerres opened a course of Lectures on Ancient History at Mu- 
nich, at the commencement of the winter quarter of 1827 to 1828, when the 
Hall was crowded by so numerous an auditory, that it was found necessary to 
look out for a room of larger dimensions. At the end of the winter his audi- 
tory had dwindled down to fifteen individuals! (This is an exceedingly good 
hint to some lecturers we could name in this great metropolis.) The six 
months were passed in relating the antediluvian history: fifteen days before 
the close he had only proceeded as far as the murder of Abel; and the course 
was terminated by the information how pairs of all animals were introduced 
into the Ark, and how, for want of food, they were all cast into a deep sleep. 


The History of the Prussian Monarchy from the death of Frederick I., b 
Manso, was lately translated into French, and published anonymously, althoug 
attributed by the translator to a Prussian political character. A German 
bookseller, ignorant of the existence of Manso’s work, and mistaking the 
French for an original, has actually had it re-translated into German ! 


The last diet of Hungary has presented very strong remonstrances against 
the law which compelled Hungarian subjects to study at Vienna. The govern- 
ment has in consequence repealed this law, and granted full liberty to all the 
students of the kingdom to frequent foreign universities, A number of young 
Hungarians entered, at the last session, at the different Universities of Halle, 


Jena, Leipzig and Gottingen, where they have been admitted to the benefit of 
the bursaries bequeathed for them, 
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The periodical literatute of Germany presents a temarkable instance of 
religious toleration and confraternity. A journal is pablished at Frankfort, 
entitled Conconpia, a religious newspaper for Catholics and Protestants, 
edited by Karl Kieser, Curate, and by Jacob Krome, Protestant Minister. It 
is printed in two columns, one of which is designed for Catholics and the other 
for Protestants. When will such a journal appear in Dublin? 


ITALY. 


Tue widow of Monti intends publishing a volume of such of her husband’s 

sthumous pieces as are fitted, in the judgment of intelligent friends, to en- 
leans the fame of their author. The chief part of the ‘eens will be occu- 
pied by a poem in three cantos, and in blank verse, entitled La Feroniade, 
which has been eagerly expected by the public, and received the author’s last 
corrections. The poem is accompanied with notes written by one of Monti’s 
most esteemed and learned friends. This poem will be followed by letters 
and other inedited pieces in prose and verse. 


A native of Lombardy, who accompanied Ibrahim Pacha in his expedition 
to the Morea, and who had been eleven years in his service, has announced 
his intention of publishing a work, entitled Quattro Anni in Morea, ossia 
Ragguaglio veritiero de’ fatti @armi successi fra le due armate degli Egizj e 
dei Greck in quest’ intervallo, ed alcune osservazioni che determinano il vero 
carattere di queste due nazioni. 

A Society has recently been formed at Rome for correspondence on subjects 
of Archeology, and intended to serve as a centre of communication for the 
Archeologists of Europe to exchange their ideas and impart their new disco- 
veries. ‘The Society will also publish a journal of their proceedings. 


Mran.—There has lately been published the following interesting work— 
Ulphile Gothica Versio Epistole Divi Pauli ad Corinthios Secunda, quam ex 
Ambrosiané Bibliotheca palimpsestis depromptam, cum interpretationé, adnota- 
tionibus, glossario, edidit Carolus Octavius Castillionaus. 


Manzoni is understood to have a new historical romance in the press, enti- 
tled La. Colonna Roverschiata (the Column Overthrown), which may be ex- 
pected soon to make its appearance. 


In the preface to a late number of the Italian monthly journal, the Antologia, 
published at Florence, there are some particulars stated which give but a poor 
idea of the extent of the reading public in Italy. It is there stated that this 
journal began in 1821 with 100 subscribers, and that with No. 100 (in its 
ninth year), it now numbers 530 subscribers. It is not saying too much, that 
this is one of the best—if not the very best—journal published in Italy. Two 
of the scientific journals of that country having also ceased within the last two 
years (Baron Zach’s Correspondance Astronomique, &c., and Brugnatelli’s 
Giornale di Fisica), Mr. Vieusseux, the proprietor of the Antologia, conceived 
the moment favourable for starting a new one. In June, 1828, therefore, he 
issued proposals for commencing a new scientific journal, to be entitled Annali 
Italiani di Scienza, for which he solicited the aid both of contributors and sub- 
scribers. At the end of ten months it appeared that two of the former had 
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offered, both out of Italy, and siz of the latter had sent in their names! It 
will not surprise any one, therefore, to hear that the scl:eme has been aban- 
doned. 


A collection of Portraits of the most illustrious Living Characters of Italy, 
that is, of such as have signalized themselves in the arts, sciences and Iitera- 
ture, has been recently commenced at Florence. 


Dr. Antonio Montucci died on thé 25th of March last at Siena, his native 
place, in his 67th year. He came to England in 1785, recommended to Mr. 
Wedgwood, of Etruria, who introduced him to a number of distinguished fa- 
milies; and for many years he was extensively employed as an Italian master. 
Having accidentally met with some native Chinese in London, he took advan- 
tage of the circumstance, to apply himself very sedulously to the study of that 
difficult language, and was not long before he acquired considerable repatation 
as a Chinese scholar. His controversy with Dr. Hager made some noise in 
the literary world. Encouraged by the promises of support from the King of 
Prussia, to enable him to complete his great Chinese Dictionary, he left 
England for Berlin, where he was appoiated Italian master to the Court, and 
remained eight years; but the wars with France, which terminated so fatally 
for Prussia, prevented the king from fulfilling his promise. From Berlin he 
went to Saxony, where he had a similar appointment, and became a great fa- 
vourite with the Royal Family. He completed his Chinese Dictionary in 
1825, and sold the MS., with the whole of his rare and copious Chinese library, 
and 29,000 types which he had been at the expense of having cut for it, to 
Pope Leo xIL He returned to his native country in 1827, after 42 years 
absence. He published while in England an Italian Grammar, and Pocket 
Dictionary, and a few books for the use of Italian students, besides several 
tracts on the Chinese language and literature, to the number of which he 
made some additions after his removal to Berlin. 


By letters which we have received from Italy of a recent date we learn that 
Proliant Rosini’s Romance, of which an account will be found in this Number, 
(Art. XI.) has already gone through eleven editions, a sticcess, we believe, much 
greater than that which attended Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi on its first a 
pearance. By the way, we may remark, that the Milanese publishers have 
taken rather a singular liberty with M. Rosini, by changing the title of his 
work from La Monaca di Monza to La Signora di Monza. 


A translation of Quatremére de Quincy’s History of the Life and Works of 
Raphael, by Fr. Longhena, has appeared at Milan in 8vo. and in 4to. The 
notes and illustrations of various kinds are so numerons as to constitute two- 
thirds of the book, besides which there are portraits of Raphael and his mis- 
tress La Fornarina, and 24 engravings of various works of the artist, which 
were either unknown, never engraved, or had been overlooked entirely by pre= 
ceding biographers. 


Dr. Ticozzi, of Milan, has announced a General History of the Arts of design. 
The Biblioteca Italiana for March last gives a detailed prospectus of a new 
Map of Italy, and the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta, by the Cavaliere 
Antonio Litta, in 84 sheets. It is an improvement on the hes of Lesage’s 
Atlas, and besides a variety of other points-will contain’ plans of nine cities, 


— Turin, Florence, Rome, Naples, Palermo, La Valletta, Milan, and 
enice. 
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NETHERLANDS. 


M. ve Rerrrenserc has just published three new Memoirs; namely, Me- 
moirs of the Two First Centuries of the University of Louvain; a Notice on 
Olivier the Devil, or Le Dain, the Barber and Confidant of Louis XI.; and 
a Note on a Copy of Letters of Indulgence from the Pope, pro regno Cypri. 

Musée Royal de la Haye.—There are few collections of cabinet pictures in 
Europe which do not owe a great part of their reputation and value to the 
ae of the Dutch and Flemish schools in the seventeenth century. 

ut there is no one which really possesses so many inestimable treasures, 
especially of the Dutch School, as the Royal Museum at the Hague. 

This Museum was distinguished under the government of the last Stadt- 
holder, William V., by its numerous masterpieces of all kinds, which are de- 
scribed in the Catalogue of Peter Terwesten. Atthe time of the Restoration, 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands had nothing more at heart than to 
claim these masterpieces, the principal of which had been removed to the 
Museum at Paris. Considerable additions have since been made for this col- 
lection by the acquisition of brilliant specimens of Berghem, Rembrandt, and 
other great masters. 

Messrs. Bloemmarkt, of Amsterdam, have commenced, by his Majesty’s 

ermission, the publication of lithographic engravings of the choicest pictures 
in the Gallery. The work which they have advertised will consist of sixty 
plates, divided into twenty numbers, to appear every two months. The whole 
work will be accompanied with an explanatory text in the Flemish and French 
languages. The first number, containing pictures of F, Mieris, G. Terburg, 
and G. Netscher, is already published. 


The new law respecting the Press, though not precisely such as might have 
been desired, is however far preferable to those which it abolishes. By the 
third article no action for calumny and insult by means of the press can be 
brought, except at the instance of the person calumniated. A person accused 
‘of such offence can never be imprisoned before condemnation. Noaction for 
offences committed by means of the press can be brought after the lapse of one 
year from the time of publication. 


The Society of Medicine and Natural History in Brussels has commenced 
the publication of a new Medical Journal, which, to judge by the two or three 
numbers which have already appeared, promises to be worthy of patronage. 


Mr. Quetelet, in his Statistical Researches respecting the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, gives the following statement:— 

“ We might, indeed, take the number of journals which appear in a coun- 
try, in some respects, as the measure of the ardour with which knowledge is 
circulated. Such a measure, if not strictly accurate, at least offers an interest- 
ing classification of the several governments. 


States. One Journal for Inhabitants. 


Spain coc wm ew ew ee 0 o 6 ORR 
Russinend Poland... . 1 2 « + « + 674000 
Sardinian States. . . . . +. « + « « 540,000 
Papal Dominions . . ... . deouk 431,670 
Mem ge. kt lk tt 376,471 


Portugal 
Tuscany } 210,000 
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States. One Journal for Inhabitants. 
a, a er 
eis esisars xs Seis eis! Stee” 38 ovadetian, sae 
Sweden and Norway ........- + 47,000 
PEs. ce large ©4-~ <.>%e Garnet ae 
German Confederation . ... +. + + 44,000 
Prussian Monarchy . . ~~ +++ + + 43,000 
Netherlands . . ... « «ie 40,953.” 


We see by this statement, that in the Netherlands the journals are more 
numerous, in proportion to the population, than in any other state in Europe. 
The difference would be still more striking if the extent of territory had 
been assumed as the basis of comparison. On the above statement we must 
observe, that however correct we may suppose it to be, the author has wholly 
omitted one of the most important circumstances, namely, the number of 
copies of each journal that are sold. Thus, though the number of journals in 
the Netherlands may be greater in proportion to the population than in France 
and England, it is probable that none of them has a circulation at all to be 
compared with that of the leading English and French daily journals, and of 
some of our Sunday papers. Thus in Hamburg the number of journals pub- 
lished is about twenty, or one to every six thousand inhabitants. Among 
these, the Correspondent formerly printed 36,000 four times a week; and upon 
some extraordinary occasions (for instance, on the first intelligence of the vic- 
tories of Aboukir and Trafalgar) above 50,000 copies have been sold. 


A Society has been formed at Brussels under the name of Société Belge, 
the object of which is to publish good books at a cheap rate. It is proposed 
to publish twelve volumes annually, and every subscriber of six florins per - 
annum is entitled to a copy of all the works published by the Society. The 
first volume is the “ Application of Morals to Politics,” by Joseph Droz, of 
the French Academy. The second is Frederic Schlegel’s “ History of Ancient 
and Modern Literature,” in two volumes. 

A translation of a series of “Letters written during a Journey through Hol- 
land, Friesland and Groningen, with an article on the literature of Friesland,” 
bas recently made its appearance at Leeuwarden, with a portrait of the author, 
in 8vo. The “ article on the literature of Friesland” is the same which ap- 
peared in this Journal, No. VI. It is a source of high gratification to us, as it 
must be to our learned collaborateur, to find that this article has given so 
much satisfaction in the country where its merits can be best appreciated, as 
to receive the honour of translation and annotation. A similar honour has 
been conferred on the article on Bohemian Literature in No. IV., that on the 
Magyar Literature in No. V., and that on the language and literature of Hol- 
land in No. VIL. is also, we understand, about to appear in Dutch. 


Ever since the union of the seventeen provinces into one kingdom, a subject 
of constant discussion, and in many respects of irritation, has been the lan- 
guage to be employed in the courts of justice, and in all public and. official 
transactions. ‘To the great mortification of the inhabitants of the southern 
provinces, where French preponderates, particularly in the cities and towns, the 
Dutch has been declared the national language, so that the French is not al- 
lowed to be used in the tribunals of the southern provinces, even where the 
parties concerned understand no other language. In the assembly of the 
States-General the members speak in one or other, as they please, so that 
some deliver their opinions in Dutch, some in French, and others repeat their 
speeches in both languages. This state of things has not only been a cause of 
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discontent, but has likewise been attended with many inconveniences. Among 
the numerous petitions to the States-General, calling for the redress of various 
grievances, a great number of them solicit the right of employing in the courts 
of justice and in legal documents, the language best understood by the parties. 
These petitions gave rise to some eloquent speeches on the injustice of the ex- 
isting system. In consequence probably of these circumstauces, the Minister 
of the Interior announced towards the close of last session, that a — de- 
cree would be published, granting some facilities for the use of the French 
language in legal documents. 


RUSSIA. 


Art the end of March, the Governor-General of New Russia and Bessarabia 
sent an officer to Varna and other Turkish fortresses conquered by the Rus- 
sians, to take copies of the inscriptions which he might find there, and to col- 
lect all the ancient coins, sculptures and other antiquities which deserve a 
place in the Museum at Odessa. At the beginning of May, the officer to 
whom this commission was entrusted had sent to Odessa ten blocks of marble, 
adorned with figures and Greek inscriptions. 


Mr. Paul von Svinine intends to publish a catalogue of his interesting col- 
lection of Russian National Antiquities of all kinds, which has been latterly 
much augmented by valuable acquisitions of urns, drinking vessels, and manu- 
scripts. Among the latter is a very great curiosity, namely, a patent of Wla- 
dislaus, of the year 1338, written on parchment, and in very good preserva- 
tion; and a collection of autograph letters of the famous Hetman Mazeppa. 

Mr. G. Engelhart has lately published, in two volumes, “ Russian Miscella- 


nies,” designed to afford more accurate knowledge of Russia and its in- 
habitants. 


The Russian journals contain long accounts of the reception of his Excel- 
lency Baron Alexander von Humboldt, and his companions Professors Ehren- 
burgh and Rose, in the Universities which they have visited. At St. Peters- 
burg Baron Humboldt attended the examination of the pupils in the academy 
attached to the Board of Works, in presence of his Royal Highness Duke 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg and a brilliant audience. Mr. von Humboldt put 
many questions to the pupils in the departments of chemistry, natural philo- 
sophy and mineralogy, and was very much satisfied with their answers. On 
the 17th of May he attended the monthly meeting of the Imperial Mineralo- 
gical Society, of which he isa member. On the 20th he set out for Moscow, 
and on entering the University he was received by the rector and professors, 
and presented with the diploma of honorary member. In all the visits which 
he paid to the scientific establishments there, he was received with the greatest 
respect. At Kasan the same honourable reception awaited him, and the Rec- 
tor of the University gave him the diploma of honorary member. On the 9th 
of June Baron Humboldt and his companions left Moscow to proceed to 
Ekatherinaburg. 


A scientific expedition has set out from Dorpat for the exploration of the 
country round Mount Ararat. It is headed by Dr. Parrot, and accompanied 
for greater security by a military escort. Messrs. Fedorow, Hehn, Schiemann 
and Behagel accompany the expedition in the various departments of astro- 
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nomy, botany, zoology and mineralogy; and Proféssor Kruse, of this Univer: 
sity, has furnished the travellers with a manuscript chart for the historical and 
antiquarian illustration of the countries of Iberia, Armenia and the ancient 
Colchis, together with a copious commentary on the points to be cleared up. 
The late Empress-mother, Maria Feodorovna, shortly before her death, be- 
queathed 1000 rubles for the instruments and their carriage, besides 600 in 
addition for the astronomer of the expedition. 


A Kalmuck Academy has been founded at St. Petersburgh, the purpose of 
which is to supply the crown with able interpreters, and with officers among 
the Kalmucks acquainted with the language. A Kalmuck Jellony or Lama 
(priest) is appointed second teacher of the language, with a salary of 800 
rubles. The principal teacher and director of the establishment is Dr. Schmidt, 
(well known by his labours on the literature of the Kalmucks and Mongols,) 
who has a salary of 2500 rubles. 

The Armenian and Turkish languages are taught in a Gymnasium founded 
by the rich Armenian family of Lasareff, in Moscow, by a Russian Archi- 
mandrite of the name of Michael, who has lately published a complete course 
of instruction of the Armenian language. 


SPAIN. 


A compete edition of the Coronica Universal de Cataluia, by Pujades, is an- 
nounced for publication by three learned Spaniards, Messrs. Amat, Boffarul 
and Pujol. fe is their intention to reprint in Spanish the first part of the 
Chronicle (originally printed in folio in 1609) after the second and third parts 
—which have never been printed before—have appeared, and to add to the 
whole, notes explanatory of obscure passages, or correcting errors. The sub- 
jects will be arranged in better order, and two maps will be given, one of 
ancient Catalonia in the time of Charlemagne, and another of modern Cata- 
lonia. Pujades has not confined himself to describing the struggles between 
the Moors and Christians, but traces as well the history of the Counts of 
Ampurias, Barcelona and Provence, &c.; that of the principal monasteries 
and parishes, episcopal seats and councils; and communicates a variety of 
notices on the manners and customs of the inhabitants of Catalonia and the 
neighbouring provinces. The work will be completed in five volumes, quarto. 

Maprip.—A new edition has just been published here of the well known 
collection of laws, entitled, Las Siete Partidas del Rey Don Alfonso el 
Sabio IX., with a Glossary by Don Gregorio Lopez. 


The third volume of M. Navarete’s Collection of the Early Spanish Voyages 
has just made its appearance. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Ay edition of the geography of Abul-fedd, in Arabic, is announced to appear 
at Paris in one volume 4to., edited by Messrs. Jouy and Reinaud. 


The convent of Armenian Catholics, at St. Lazarus near Venice, is the thea- 
tre of an intellectual activity fittle known to the rest of Europe. Mechitar of 
ZZ2 
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Sabasta, in his zeal for the diffusion of religion and civilization among his coun- 
trymen, founded, in 1721, a congregation formed on the plan of thut of the 
Jesuits, which has rendered eminent service in aiding the intellectual progress 
of the nation, and in preserving and diffusing the ancient Armenian literature. 
The Mechitarists have published grammars and vocabularies of various lan- 
guages, The valuable remains of Greek literature preserved in ancient Arme- 
nian translations have been rendered accessible to the literati of Europe by 
these brethren, They have done much for geography and history, and in order 
to quicken the diffusion of knowledge in their own country, have translated 
into Armenian many French, Italian, and German works of celebrity. Their 
literary activity embraces all the periods of Armenian literature, which is very 
rich. For a long time past they have been engaged in preparing a complete 
collection of the Armenian writers, on the plan of the great collections of 
the Greek fathers and Byzantine historians. Could the brethren depend on 
assistance from Europe in the way of subscription, they would add a Latin 
translation to each author. Aucher, the learned editor of the Armenian text 
of the Chronicle of Eusebius, is at the head of this vast undertaking, and all 
the authors that have been found in the rich collection of MSS. at St. Lazarus, 
to the 12th century, are ready for the press. From the 4th to the 12th cen- 
tury there are more than sixty who are unknown to the orientalists of Europe, 
with the exception of Moses of Chorene. The complete collection will fill six 
or eight volumes in folio; but before commencing so great an enterprize, the 
Armenian Academy intends printing a critical edition of the text, with notes, 
of the most distinguished classical authors. This collection in 18mo. is in- 
tended for the use of the young men studying at St. Lazarus. Three volumes 
have appeared of this smaller edition. 


In our last number we gave an announcement of Professor Burnouf’s in- 


tended edition of the Vendidad Sadé, one of the books of Zoroaster; the first 
Jivraison of this has already appeared. 

We have just received from Hamburgh the prospectus of another edition, 
under the title of Vendidad Zend-Aveste Pars XX. adhuc superstes. E Codd. 
MSS. Parisinis primum edidit, varietatem lectionis adjecit Justus Olshausen. 
We apprehend that this edition must have been undertaken in complete igno- 
rance of that which has taken precedence of it at Paris, and which is grounded 
on the same manuscript; and the primum edidit, therefore, the German editor 
cannot assume for his labours. Mr. Olshausen proposes to publish his edition 
at the Hamburgh lithographic press, in six or seven parts, printed on a good 
paper in quarto. He is preparing a Latin Grammar and Lexicon of the 
ancient Persian, to be published after the transcript of the Vendidad is com- 
pleted. Another portion of the Zend-Avesta, entitled Vistasp-Jescht, which 
was not translated by Anquetil du Perron, and is not to be found in any of 
the Paris MSS. will be published afterwards, from a MS. at Copenhagen. 
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Doin. Liv. VIII. folio. Paris. 8s. 

483 Villeneuve Bargemont, Monumens des Grands Maitres de l’ordre de St. Jean de 
Jerusalem, accompagnés de notes historiques. Livraisons II. III. IV. 8vo. 
Paris. each 12s. 

484 Girodet-Trioson (peintre d’histoire), CEuvres posthumes de ; publiés par Coussin. 
2 vol. gr. in 8vo. planches. Paris. 11. 10s. 

486 Nodier, Taylor, et Caillot, Voyages pittoresques et romantiques dans |’ancienne 
France; Franche-Comté. Livraisons XXV. et XXVI. Folio. Paris. each 18s. 

487 Vues pittoresques des Vieux Chateaux de l’Allemagne : le Grand Duché de Bade. 
Livraison I. et II. avec planches lithog. Folio. Paris. each 1. 

488 Gourlier, Biet, &c. Choix d’Edifices publics construits ou projetés en France. 
Livraisons 1X.—XIII. folio. Paris. each 6s. 
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489 Fargés-Mericourt, Relation du Voyage de S. M. Charles X. en Alsace. 
same in German,) avec 12 planches et wne carte, 4to. Strasbourg. 12s. 

490 Sauvans, Le Rhine, Description historique et pittoresque de son Cours, depuis sa 
source jusqu’d la mer. Livraison I. 4to. fig. color. Paris 

491 Geringer, Marles, &c. L’Inde Frangaise, Collection des ‘Deesins lithographiées 
representant les divinités, temples, &c. &c. Livraison XIV. Folio. Paris. 

492 Letarouilly, Edifices de Rome Moderne. Livraison X1V. et XV. Folio, Paris. 
each 8s. 

493 Fridolin, Ballade de Schiller, trad. par M. Voiart, avec 8 gravures d’aprés les dessins 
de Retzsch. 16mo. Paris. 2s. 

494 Isographie des Hommes célébres. Livraison XXII. et XXIII. 4to. Paris. each 
6s. 6d. 

495 Itineraire Pittoresque du Fleuve Hudson, et des parties latérales de l’ Amérique. 
Livn. XIII. Folio. Paris. each 20s, 

496 Gauthier, les plus beaux Edifices de la Ville de Génes et de ses environs, Livrsn 
XXIIL. Folio. Paris. 8s. 

497 Hittorff et Zanth, Architecture Moderne de la Sicile. Livraison XVII. Folio. 
Paris. 6s. 6d. 

498 Mongez, Iconographie Romaine. Tom. III. 4to. avec atlas in folio. Paris. 

499 Taylor, Voyage pittoresque en Espagne, en Portugal, &c. Livraison VILI. 4to, 
Paris. each 15s. 

500 Schiller, le Dragon et PIle de Rhodes, seize Dessins de Retzsch, avec une traduc- 
tion littérale, &c. par Mad. E. Voiart. 16mo. Paris. 2s. 6d. 

501 Mazois, les Ruines de Pompei, ouvrage continué par Gau, Livraison XXVI. 
Folio. Paris. 27s. 

502 Callet et Lesueur, Architecture Italienne. Livraison VI. Folio. Paris. 8s. 

503 Monumens des Arts du Dessin chez les Peuples tant anciens que modernes, 
recueillis par le Baron Vivant Denon, pour servir a l'histoire des arts, lithogra- 
phiés par ses soins et sous ses yeux, décrits et expliqués pas Amaury Duval. 
4 vol. Folio. Paris. 251. 

504 St. Edme, Paris et ses environs. Livrsn. XXXV. 8vo. Paris. each is. 6d, 

505 Quatremére de Quincy, Storia della Vita e della Opere de Raffaello Sanzio 
d’ Urbino, trad. ¢ iilust. de Franc. Longhena, con fig. 8vo, Milano. 36s. in 4to. 
Sl. 3s. 

506 Iconografia Contemporanea, overro Collezione di Ritratti dei piu celebri per- 
sonaggi dell’ Italia attualmente viventi, accomp. da notizie biografiche litterarie 
e cronologiche da Erminie Vendramini. Nos. I. IL. III. Folio. Firenze. 

507 Famiglie Celebri Italiane, del Cav. Pompeo Litta. Fascic. XVII. part 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Medici di Firenze, con rami. Folio. Milano. each 15s. 

508 Bonafont, C. Ph. Kunst andeutungen aus A®sthetischem Standpunkte. 8vo. 
Berlin. 1829. 4s. 6d. 

509 Description des Monumens de Rhodes, par le Colonel Rottiers. Livrsns I. et 
II. 4to. fig. in folio. Bruaelles. 25s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


510 Biographie Universelle et Portative des Contemporains, &c. ire partie, Liv. 
XLV—XXIX. 2de partie, liv. XXVI. 8vo. Paris. each 3s. 

511 Guizot, Cours de Lecons sur "Histoire Moderne. Liv. XV. 8vo. Paris. 

512 J. de Guyse, Histoire de Hainaut. Tom. VI. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

513 Dupré de St. Maure, l’Ermite en Rassie. Yom. III. 12mo. Paris 5s. 

514 Braun, Statistique Constitutionelle de la Chambre des Députés de 1824 & 1829. 
8vo. Paris. 9s. 6d. 

515 Almanach Royal pour 1829. 8vo. Paris. 15s. 

516 Okouneff, Considérations sur les Grandes Opérations, les Batailles, et les Combats 
de la Campagne de 1812 en Russie. 8vo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

517 Segur (Comte de) Histoire de France. Tom. VIII. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 6d. 
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518 Pastoret, Histoire de la Chute de !Empire Grec (1400—1480). 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

519 Salvandy, Histoire de Pologne avant et sous le roi Jean Sobieski. 3 vol. 8vo. 
Paris. 27s. 

520 Fortia d’Urban (Marquis de) et Mielle, Histoire Générale de Portugal. Tom, VI. 
8vo. Paris. 12s. 

521 Quatre Mois dans les Pays-Bas, voyage episodique et critique dans la Belgique et 
la Hollande. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 

522 Ephémerides Universelles, ou tableaux religieux, politiques, littéraires, scientifiques, 
et anecdotiques, presentant pour chaque jonr de Pannée un extrait des annales 
de toutes les nations et de tous les siécles jusqu’au ier Janvier, 1828. Tom. 
III. et IV. Mars et Avril. 8vo. Paris. each 10s. 

523 Chateauneuf, Histoire du Regent Philippe d’Orléans. 2 vol. 18mo. Paris. 10s. 

524 Mémoires de Fauche-Borel. Tom. IV. avec supplement. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

525 Memoires d’une Femme de Qualité, sur Louis XVIII. sa cour, et son regne. 
4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 2. 

526 et Souvenirs d’un Pair de France, ex-membre du Senat-Conservateur. 
Tom. I. et II. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

527 ———— Posthumes, Lettres et Piéces authentiques touchant la vie et la mort de 
C. F. Duc de Riviére. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

528 Froment, La Police devoilée depuis la restauration, et notamment sous MM. 
Franchet et Delavau. Tom. 1. et II. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 

529 —— complets et authentiques du Duc de Saint Simon, sur le siécle de Louis 
XIV. et la Regence, publiés pour la premiére fois sur le MS. original, entiere- 
ment écrit de la main de auteur. Par M. le Marquis de Saint Simon. Tom. 
I. a VI. 8vo. Paris. (To be completed in 16 vols.) each 9s. 

Laffon Saint-Marc, Tableau de l’histoire d’Espagne, jusqu’au régne de Ferdinand 
VII. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 

Esneaux, Histoire philosuphique et politique de Russie, depuis les tems les plus 
reculés jusqu’a nos jours. Tom, II. (To be completed in 4 vols). 8vo. 
Paris. 12s. 

Baron Renouard de Bussiére, Lettres sur l’Orient, écrites pendant les années 1827 
et 1828. 2 vol. 8vo. avec 2 livraisons des planches in folio. Paris. 21. 8s. 

Maréchal Gouvion Saint-Cyr, Mémoires sur les Campagnes des Armées du Rhin 
_ Moselle, de 1792 jusqu’a la paix de Campo-Formio. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
3l. 10s. 

Bourrienne, Mémoires sur Napoleon, le Directoire, le Consulat, Empire, et la 
Restauration. Tom. 1II. et LV. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

5 Mémoires d’un Forgat, ou Vidocq devoilé. Tom. III. 8vo. 10s. 

Balbi, Empire Russe comparé aux principaux Etats du Monde. Feuille in folio. 
Paris, 8s. 

Mémoires d’un Forban Philosophe. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

sur ’[mperatrice Josephine, ses contemporains, la Cour de Navarre, et 
la Malmaison. Tom. ILI. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

Walckenaer, Histoire générale des Voyages. Tom. XVI. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Baron de Staél, GEuvres diverses de, précédées d’une Notice sur sa Vie, et suivies 
de quelques lettres inédites sur Angleterre. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris. 11. 2s. 6d. 

Schepeler, Histoire de la Revolution d’Espagne et de Portugal, ainsi que de la 
guerre quien resulta. Trad. de |’Allemand sous les yeux de !’auteur. Tom, I. 
8vo. Paris. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 10s. 6d. 

Bourniseaux, Histoire de Louis XVI. avec les anecdotes de son régne. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 19s. 

3 Capefigue, Histoire de Philippe Auguste, ouvrage couronné par l'Institut. Tom. 
I. et II. (To be completed in 4 vols.) 8vo. Paris. il. 

Begin, Histoire des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Arts, et de la Civilisation dans 

le pays Messin, depuis les Gaulois jusqu’a nos jours. 8vo, Paris. 9s. 
5 Mémoires du Madame la Comtesse du Barri. Tom. III. etIV. 2 vol. 8vo. 
Paris. 11. 
5 Comte de Segur, Abrégé de l’Histoire Universelle, ancienne et moderne. Tom. 
XLI. XLII. XLII. 18mo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 
Baron Chapuys-Montlaville, Histoire du Dauphiné. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. il. 
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548 Comtesse Choiseul Gouffier, Mémoires historiques sur 'Empereur Alexandre et la 
Cour de Russie. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

549 Lacretelle (Charles) Histoire de France depuis la Restauration. Tom. I. et II. 
8vo. Paris. 18s. 

550 Chalmel, Histoire de Touraine depuis la Conquéte des Gaules jusqu’a l’année 
1790. Tom. III. et [V. 8vo. Paris. 

551 Mémoires du Cardinal Dubois. Tom. I. et II. 8vo. Paris, 11. 

552 Mémoires et Dissertations sur les Antiquités nationales et étrangéres, publiés par 
la Société Royale des Antiquaires de France. Tom. VIII. 8vo. Paris. 

553 Pacho, Relation d’un Voyage dans la Marmarique, la Cyrénaique, et les Oasis 
d’Audjelah et de Maradeb. Texte, 4me partie, Oasis Meridionale. to. 
Planches. Liv, VIII. IX. X. (et derniére.) Folio, each 12s.—L’ouvrage com- 
pléte, 2 vols. 4to. et 1 vol. folio. 81. 8s. 

554 L’Hermite en Suisse, ou Observations sur les Mceurs et les Usages Suisses au com- 
mencement du XIXe siécle. Tom. I, et II. 1%mo. Paris. 10s. 

555 Massé-Isidore, La Vendée poetique et pittoresque, ou Lettres descriptives et his- 
toriques sur le Bocage de la Vendée. Tom. 1. 8vo. Nantes. 

556 Conte Baldelli Boni, Storia delle relazioni vicendevoli dell’ Europa, e dell’ Asia, 
dalla decadenza de Roma fino alla distruzione del Califfato. 2 vol. 4to. 
Firenze. 

—_-—- , II Milione, testo di lingua del Secolo XIII. ora per la prima 
volta pubblicato, ed illustrato; e seconda Ja lezione Ramusiana, illustrato e 
commentato. 2 tom, 4to. Firense. 

558 Cicerone in und um Neapel, nach Romanelli, &c. 3 bde. 8vo. Leipsig.. 18s. 

559 Forsters Briefwechsel; nebst einigen Nachrichten von seinem Leben. In 2 
Theilen. gr. 8vo. Leipzig. 183. 

560 Graff, C. G. Diutiska, Denkmiler Deutscher Sprache und Litteratur. 2r Bd. 
gr. 8vo. Stuttgardt. 8s. 

561 Klein. J. A. Voyage du Rhin de Mayence 4 Cologne. Avec 12 vues. 8vo, 
Coblenz. 11s. 6d. 

562 Ranke, L. Die Serbische Revolution. Mit 1 Charte. 8vo. Hamburg. 7s. 

565 Legis, Dr. Fundgruben des alten Nordens. ir Bd. gr. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s. 

564 Neuer Nekrolog der Deutschen. 1827. 8vo. Ilmenau. 20s, 

565 Rahbeck, R. L. Erinneravgen aus meinen Leben. ir Thi. gr. 8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 

566 ——— Dr. Allgemeine Hauschronik der Deutschen, 2te Abthlg. gr. 8vo, 

ipzig.. 10s. 

567 Wamunh, A. dat Sassishe Doneken-Bok Sammed tor Fydkértinge. 8vo. Ham- 
burg. 7s. 

568 Dennen, | Ph. Mythologus, oder gesammelte Abhandlungeu iiber die Sagen der 
Alterthums. 2r. Bd. gr. 8vo. Berlin, 9s. 

569 Graff, G. Abriss der Alten Geschichte des Orients, gr. 8vo. Mains. 3s. 6d. 

570 Hatffter, M. W. die Gotterdienste auf Rhodus im Alterthume. 2 Hft. gr. 8vo, 
Zerbst. 4s. 6d. 

571 Herders Leben, von Dr. Doring. 16mo. Weimar. 2s. 6d. 

572 Lubker Dr. und H. Schroder, Lexicon der Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburgischen 
und Entmischen Schriftsteller. 2 Thle. gr. 8vo. Altona. 20s. 

573 Budde, Fr. Chrestomathie zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache und Poesie fiir 
die obern Klassen. ir Thl. von Ulphilas bis Haller. gr. 8vo. Miinster. 7s. 

574 Freyberg, M. Freiherr von, Geschichte der Bayerischen Landstinde und Saw 
Verhandlungen. 2r Bd. 8vo. Sulsbach. 7s. 

575 Konigsdérfer, C. Geschichte des Klosters zum Heiligen Kreutz. 4 bde. gre 8v0. 
Sulzbach. 1. 10s. 

576 Biografia Universale Antica e Moderna. Vol. XLI.—LI. 8vo. Venesia. 


POETRY, DRAMA, &c. 


580 David (Pierre) l Alexandreide, ou la Gréce Vengée, poéme, en 24 chants. 2 vol. 
8vo. Paris. 16s. 


581 Baour-Lormian, Legendes, Ballades, et Fabliaux. 2 vol. 18mo. Paris. 
582 Ducange et Bourgeois, Sept Heures, mélodrame en 3 actes. 8vo. Paris. 
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583 L’Ane Mort et la Femme Guillotinée. 2 vol. 12mo. Paris. 10s. 

584 Melesville et Brazier, Antoine ou les Trois Générations, piéce en 3 Epoques, mélés 
des chants. 8vo. Paris. 2s. 6d. 

585 Repertoire du Théatre de Madame. Livrsns LXXI. II. III. 1V.V. 32mo. 
Paris. each 1s. 6d. 

586 Suite du Repertoire de Madame. Livraisons I. II. III. 1V. V. VI. 32mo. Paris. 
each 1s. 6d. 

587 Deslandes, Camoens, drame historique en 5 actes. 8vo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

588 Vitet, la Mort de Henri ITI. Aout 1589, Scénes Historiques, faisant suite aux 
Barricades et aux Etats de Blois. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

589 Merimée, 1572, Chroniques de France. gr. in 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

590 Mme A. Tastu, Chroniques de France. gr. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

591 Ferrario, Storia ed Analisi degli antichi Romanzi di Cavalleria e dei poemi 
romanzeschi d'Italia, con dissertazioni, &c. e con fig. 3 vol. 8vo. Milano. 2I. 5s. 

592 Legrand d’Aussy, Fabliaux, ou Contes, Fables, et Romans de XIle et du XIIIe 
siécles, trad. ou extraits. 3me édition, considérablement augmentée 5 vol. 
8vo. avec 18 gravures. Paris. 4l. 4s. 

grand papier velin, épreuves sur papier de Chine. 81. 8s. 

593 Histoire du Chatelain de Coucy, et de la Dame de Fayel, publiée d’aprés les 
MS. de la Bibliothéque du Roi. gr. 8vo. avec fig. Paris. 11. 11s. 6d. fig. 
peintes, 31, 13s. 6d. 

594 Théatre de M. Eugene Scribe. Tom. VII. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

595 Mery et Barthelemy, le Fils de Homme, ou Souvenirs de Vienne. 8vo. Par. 2s. 

596 Casimir Delavigne, Marino Faliero. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 6d. 

597 Wagner, Dr. erste und letzte Liebe. Trauerspiel in 3 Akten. 8vo. Niirnberg. 2s. 

598 Grabbe, Don Juan und Faust. Eine Tragédie. 8vo. Frankfurt. 7s. 

599 Thling, Dr., Euthymia, oder des Lebens Freuden, Ein didaktisches Gedicht. 8vo. 

ipzig. 7s. 

600 Castelli, J. F. Dramatisches Strausschen fiir das Jahr. 1829. 16mo. Wien. 7s. 6d. 

601 Ebert, K. C. Wlasta. Bohmisch-nationales Heldengedicht in 3 Biichern. gr. 8vo. 
Prag. 12s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


603 Soirées de Walter Scott 4 Paris, recueillies et publiées par P. L. Jacob, &c.- 8vo. 
Paris. 9s. 

604 Hildebrandt, Berthold Von der Nidda, ou la Horde de la Forét Noire, trad. de 
l'Allemand. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 16s. 

605 Tieck, Deux Nouvelles et une Piéce, tirées des euvres de ; 12mo. Paris. Ss. 6d. 

606 Bouilly, Contes offerts aux Enfans de France. Tom. Il. 12mo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

607 Zschokke, Les Soirées d’Aarau, trad. de l’Allemand. 4 vol. 12mo. Paris. (Tom. 
XIV. a XVII. de ses Romans.) 14s. 

608 H. Latouche, Fragoletta. Naples et Paris en 1799. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris 11. 

609 Rosini, la Monaca di Monza, Storia del Secolo XVII. Svol. 8vo. Pisa. 18s. 

610 Sartorius, A. von, Erzahlungen. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s. 

611 Velas, A., Antonio Astulpho, der Ruilne Seerauberchef. 2 Thle. 8vo. Quedl. 11s. 

612 Wehrmann, C. Neue Schwinke zur Potter-abeud-Feier. Mit 20 illum. Kupfern. 
12mo. Frankfurt. 6s. 6d. 

613 Aniello, S. die grisslichen Unholde der Mitternacht. 2Thle. 8vo. Quedl. 11s. 

614 Schoppe, A. die Minen von Pasco. Ein Roman. 3 thle. Leipzig. 15s. 

615 Bertrant, G. die Schone Advokaten-Tochter. 8vo. Nordhaussen. 5s. 

516 Ferber, O. Eduard oder die Sieben Braute. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

6i7 Bilderbeck, L. F. Freiherr von, Seyn und Schein, ein Sittengemilde jetziger Zeit. 
4 bde. Aachen, 11. 9s. 6d. 

618 Boruscheim, E. der Beichtstuhl. Eine wahre schandervolle Begebenheit der 
18ten Jahrhunderts. 12mo. Leipzig. 6s. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


620 Charpentier, Etudes Morales et Politiques sur la Littérature Romaine, depuis son 
origine jusqu’a nos jours. 8vo. Paris. 
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622 D’Orient de Bellegarde et Delgay, L’Interpréte du Frangais en Gréce, ou Méthode 
pour parler la langue Greque-moderne sans lavoir apprise. 8vo. Paris. 5s. 

623 Quérard, La France Littéraire, ou Dictionnaire bibliographique des savans, histo- 
riens et gens de lettres de la France. Tom. II. Part 2. (CRA-DUC.) 8vo. 
Paris. 10s. 

624 Bibliotheca Classica Latina, edente Lemaire. Liv. LIIT. Senece Opera philoso- 
phica. Tom. [V. Plinii Historia Naturalis, Geographie. Vol. II. Pars 2. 2 vol. 
8vo. Paris. 

625 Bibliothéque Latin-Frangaise ; Collection des Classiques Latins avec la traduction 
en regard. Livsn. 20. (Stace :—Les Sylves, Tom. 1.) 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

626 Baron Roger, Recherches philosophiques sur la langue Ouolofe, suivies d’un voca- 
bulaire. 8vo. Paris, 5s. 

627 Atakta, ou Recueil d’ observations sur les langues Grecques ancienne et moderne, 
par Coray. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 11. 16s. 

628 Anecdota Graca, é codicibus regiis descripsit annotationibus illustravit J. F. Bois- 
sonade. 8vo. Paris. 

629 Boerio, Dizionario del Dialetto Veneziano. Edito per cura di Daniel Manni. 4to. 
Venezia. 

631 Classicorum Auctorum é Vaticanis codicibus editoram: Tom. I. & II. curante 
Angelo Maio, Vaticane bibliothece prefecto. 8vo. Rome. 

633 Werner, Dr. Fragen iiber die Griechische Formenlebre. 8vo. Leignitz. 6s. 6d. 

634 Lambini, Dionysii, in Horatium. Pars I. Edit. Nova. 8vo. Coblenz. 12s. 

635 Schneider, Dr. Vollstindiges Sophokleisches Worterverzeichniss. iste Abthlg, 
8vo. Weimar. 10s. 

636 Bernhardy, G. Wissenschaftliche Syntax der Griechischen Sprache. gr. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1829. 12s. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


638 Hoffman, (F. B.) @uvres de; Tom: 1X. X. 8vo. Paris. each 9s. 

639 Revue de Paris, Avril—Juin, 1829, 12 numeros; subscription for 3 months, 24s. 
(See the Prospectus stitched up with this No. of the F. Q. R.) 

640 Jarry de Mancy, Atlas Historique et Chronologique des Littératures anciennes 
et modernes, des Sciences et des Beaux Arts. Livrsn. X. folio. Paris. each 8s: 

641 Tzschirner, Lettres sur la Religion et la Politique, adressées 4 Abbé de la Men- 
nais, M. de Chateaubriand et M. de Montlosier. 8vo. Paris. 4s. 

642 Taschereau, Histoire de la Vie et des ouvrages de P. Corneille. 8vo: Paris. 10s. 

643 Grimm et Diderot, Correspondance Littéraire, philosophique et critique, depuis 
1753 jusqu’en 1790. Tom. IV. & V. 8vo. Paris. each 8s. 

644 B. Constant, Mélanges de Littérature et de Politique. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

645 Ch. Nodier, Mélanges tirés d’une petite bibliothéque, ou Variétés Littéraires et 
Philosophiques. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

647 Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Géthe in der Jahren 1794 bis 1805. Sr thi. 
8vo. Stuttgardt. 10s. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


648 Bocthor, Dictionnaire Frangais-Arabe, revue et augmenté par Coussin de Parceval. 
Livrsn. IV. 4to. Paris. each 15s. 

649 Manava-Dharma-Sastra, Lois de Manou, publiée en Sanskrit avec une traduction 
Francaise et des Notes, par A. Loiseleur-Deslongchamps. Livrsn. I. II. 8vo. 
Paris. each 12s. (To be'completed in four Livraisons). 

650 Silvestre de Sacy, Anthologie Grammaticale Arabe, ou Morceaux choisies du divers 
grammairiens et scholiastes Arabes, avec une traduction Frangaise et des Notes. 
gt. in 8vo. Paris. 1]. 11s. 6d. 

651 Vendidad Sadé, I’un des Livres de Zoroastre publié d’aprés le MS. Zend de la 
Bibliothégue du Roi, avec un Commentaire, &c. par E. Burnouf. Livrsp. I. 
folio. Paris. 16s. (To be completed in 10 Livraisons.) 

652 Greppo, Essai sur le Systéme hiéroglyphique de M. Champollien le jeune, et sur 
les avantages qu'il offre 4 la Critique Sacrée. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 
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Acrological Hieroglyphics, account of the 
system of, 440, 441—remarks on it, 
450—452. 

gir, Scandinavian legend concerning, 
131. 

Agriculture of New Spain, present state 
of, 178—180 cause of the supe- 
riority of English agriculture over that 
of France, 484. 

Aladdin, vizier of Urchan, legislative and 
military institutions of, 245, 246. 

Aniello, (Tommaso,) the elder, anecdote 
of, 363, note. 

(Tommaso,) the younger. See 
Masaniello. 

Annese, (Gennaro,) Captain-general of 
the Neapolitan people, treachery of, to 
Masaniello, 374—anecdotes of him, 
388, 389, 390, 391—attacks made upon 
his life by the Duke of Guise, $97. 

Annuaire pour lan 1829, 325—the as- 
sertions in it respecting the inventor of 
the steam-engine, examined and_re- 
futed, 326—528. 

Antonides van der Goes, a Dutch poet, no- 
tice of, 56, 57. 

Arago, (M.) Refutation of the assertions 
of, that the English have claimed to 
themselves the invention of the steam- 
engine, and have totally suppressed the 
name of the original projector, 324— 
326. 

Araucanian government and customs, po- 
etical description of, 511—514—bat- 
tles of the Araucanians with the Spani- 
ards, whom they: defeat; 515—518, 
519, 520—and are themselves discom- 
fited, 521, 522. 529, 550. 


Arcos, (Duke of,) viceroy of Naples, cha- 
racter of, 361—his oppressive govern- 
ment, ibid. 362—causes the insurrection 
of Masaniello, 363, 364—his attempts 
to obtain a general pacification, 365— 
recognises Masaniello’s authority, 269 
—further disputes between Arcos and 
the Neapolitans, 375—superseded by 
Don Juan of Austria, 400. 

Arles, kingdom of, erected by the influ- 
ence of the clergy, 20. 

Armenians in Georgia, notice of, 577— 
flight of their patriarch from Etchmiadzin 
within the Russian frontiers, 578—their 
commercial enterprise, 582—notice -re- 
specting Armenian literature, 693, 694. 

Arndt, (Christian Moritz,) biographical 
notice of, 334. 

Arteveldt, (Philip d’,) defeat of, at the 
battle of Rosebecque, 33, 35. 

Assassins, the Knights Templars proved to 
have had no connection with them, 
618—621. 

Assassination, facility and prevalence of, 
among the Franks under the Merovin- 
gian kings, 12, 13. 

Atlantic Ocean, unsuccessful attempt to 
unite, with the Pacific Ocean, 170. 

Austria, invasion of, by the Turks, 257. 


B. 


Baldur, history of, according to the 
Svandinavian mythology, 125—128 
philosophical meaning of this le- 
gend, 129. 
Bavaria, regulations in, concerning the 
Romish bishops, 573. 
Bellamy, a Dutch poet, notice of, 62, 65. 
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Berlin university, number of students in, 
686. 

Bernardo del Carpio, abstract of the ro- 
mantic adventures of, 90—92. 

Bible, (French and Latin,) notice of an 
edition of, 328. 

Bilderdyk, a Dutch poet, critical notice 
of the works of 67—69. 

verses of, in detestation of the 
French language, 39. 

Births and Deaths in Sweden, number of 
from 1821 to 1825, 342. 

Black Sea, harbours in, possessed by the 
Russians, 587—commercial and mari- 
time advantages of this sea, 595. 

Black Vomit of Mexico, notice of, 186. 

Bonaparte, (Napoleon,) character of, 603 
—notice of his son, 606, 607. 

Books published on the Continent, lists of 
the principal, from January to March, 
1829, $45—354——from April to 
June, 1829, 695—705. 

Booksellers of Paris, abstract of their requéte 
to the French ministers, concerning the 
book trade and copyrights, 680, 681. 

Borger’s Ode to the Rhine, translation of, 
66, 67. 

Boursier, (M.) account of the murder of, 
160, 161—and of the proceedings 
against his murderers, 161—164. 

Bouterwek’s history of Spanish literature, 
character of, 102. 

Braga and Idunna, Scandinavian mytho- 
logical legend concerning, 135. 

Bredero, a Dutch poet, notice of, 47. 

British Museum, deficiency of foreign 
works, in the library of, 540—542. 

Brune, (Jan de,) a Dutch poet, notice of, 
52. 

Byns, (Anna,) a Dutch poetess, notice 
of, 45, 46. 

Byron, (Lord,) observations on the works 
of, 309, 310—on his Marino Faliero, 
470—473—and on the imitations of 
this tragedy by M. Delavigue, 473— 
453. 


Cc. 


Caillé’s, (M.) Travels in Africa, notice of, 
327, 328. 

Camphuisen, a Dutch poet, notice of, 49. 

Catholic Emancipation, observations on the 
bill for granting, 275, 276—opinions 
of foreigners on the Catholic question : 
of Count Ferdinand dal Pozzo, 280— 
clauses proposed by him to be inserted 
ina bill, ibid. 281—remarks thereon, 
281, 2862—observations on the foreign 
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aspect of the late question of Catholic 
disabilities, as it affected our character 
for. liberality among foreigners, 286— 
295—as it affected their idea of our 
national power, 296—and as it affected 
their estimate of our national security, 
297—304——-observations on some of 
the clauses in the new bill, 505, 306. 

Cats, (Jacob,) a Dutch poet, notice of, 
51, 58 

Caucasus, notice of the tribes inhabiting 
the, 575—population. of, 588—expense 
of the Caucasian provinces to Russia, 
589—causes of their mortality to the 
Russian soldiers, ibid.—mines of the 
Caucasus, 592—causes of the slow 
progress of civilization among the 
Caucasian tribes, 593. 

Chambers of Peers and Deputies, in 
France, judicial functions of, 142. 

Champollion, (J. F.) Lettre M. le Duc de 
Blacas, 438—his reputation as a Coptic 
scholar impugned, 441—severe remarks 
on him by M. Klaproth, 453 note—ac- 
count of his supposed discoveries of 
Egyptian histories on papyri, 463, 464 
—proofs that they have no foundation, 
464—467——estimate of his acquire- 
ments and discoveries, 468, 469. 

Charlemagne, (Emperor,) notice of the 
reign of, 15, 16. 

Chateauvieur, (M. de,) observations of, on 
the miserable condition of the peasants 
in the Val d’Arno, 493, 494. 

Circassians, slave trade of, 587, 588. 

Clemens of Alexandria’s description of the 
different kinds of writing in use among 
the ancient Egyptians, 443, 444—ex- 
planatory observations thereon, 444— 
450. 

Clementis Romani Recognitiones, notice of 
a new edition of, 333. 

Cicero de Republica, notice of a new edi- 
tion of, 673—and of newly discovered 
fragments of his orations, 674, 675. 

Clergy, power of, in the ninth century, 
19, 20. 

Clotaire I. king of France, divides his do 
minions into three kingdoms, 13, 14. 

Clotaire IL. king of France, reign of, 14. 

Coffee, culture of, in Mexico, 182. 

Coloni liberi and Coloni partiarii, condition 
of, among the Romans, 494—496. 

Constantinople, tall of, 243. 

Coornherts, a Dutch writer, notice of, 46. 

Copyright, in France, suggestion of the 
Parisian booksellers concerning, 680, 
681—law of, in Hesse-Cassel, 685. 

Coquerel, (Charles,) Histoire Abrégée de la 
Litterature Anglaise, 307 —remarks on 
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the misnomer of the title ib—plan of 
his work, 308—his character of the 
works of Lord Byron and Sir W. Scctt, 
309—remarks thereon, 309, 310—his 
character of English modern female 
poets, 311. 

Cortusio, (Louis,) singular will of, 666. 

Corvées, or services to landlords, in lieu of 
rent, observations on, 498, 499. 

Cotton, culture of, in Mexico, 182. 

Cottu’s, (M.) reasons for retaining the ex- 
isting system of interrogation, in crimi- 
nal cases, in France, 144, 145—remarks 
thereon, 145. 

Courts of ordinary police, in France, juris- 
diction of, 141—of correctional police, 
ib.—the high criminal court, 14¢— 
courts of appeal and cassation, ib. 

Criminal courts in France, notice of, 142 
—mode of treating criminals, 143, 144 
—and of trying them, 145—148 
differences between the criminal law of 
England and that of France, 148, 149— 
abstracts of some remarkable French 
criminal trials, 149—164. 

Crusades against the Counts of Thoulouse 
and the Albigenses, character of, 23, 
24—against the Mahometans, observa- 
tions on the morality of, 25, 26. 


D. 


Da Costa, a Dutch poet, notice of, 71, 72. 

Daggr, or the Day, Scandinavian mytho- 
logical legend concerning, 154. 

Dalberg, (Charles Theodore of,) Bishop of 
Constanz, elector of Mainz, biographi- 
cal notice of, 542—544——-extent of 
his archiepiscopal power, 544—account 
of the salutary changes, introduced into 
the Romish Church in the south and 
south-west of Germany, under his sanc- 
tion, by Baron von Wessenberg, 548— 
555 whose character and conduct 
he vindicates to the see of Rome against 
the attacks of the papal nuncio in 
Switzerland, 558—560 he nomi- 
nates Wessenberg his successor in the 
bishopric of Constanz, 562. 

De Caus, claim of, as inventor of the 
steam engiue, examined, 395. 

Delavigne, (Casimir,) Marino Faliero, tra- 
gédie, 470—specimens of it, with ob- 
servations on his obligations to Lord 
Byron’s‘ Marino Faliero, 473—483. 

Denmark, literary intelligence from, 326. 
679—condition of the Danish peasantry, 
at the close of the seventeenth century, 
499, 500. 


INDEX. 


Depping, (C. B.) Sammlung der Spanischen 
Romansen, 78—character of the work, 


88. 

Dillon, (Sir J. J.) Considerations on the 
Parliamentary Oaths, 275 — remarks 
thereon, 285, 286. . 

Dobrowsky, (Joseph,) biographical notice 
of, 335, 336. 

Dombasle, (M. de,) Annales Agricoles de 
Roville, 484. 

Duran, (Agustin,) Romancero de Ro- 
mances Moriscos, 78—character of the 
work, 88, 89. 

Dutch, abhorrence of, against the French 
tongue, 39—comparative specimen of 
Dutch and Frankish poetry, 41, note— 
notices of the principal Dutch poets and 
literati, 41—76 causes of the me- 
diocrity of Dutch literature, 76, 77— 
conduct of the pope towards the Dutch 
prelates, 568, note. 


E. 


Earth, theory of, according to the mytho- 
logy of the Greeks, 109—and of the 
Scandinavians, 110. 

Edda of Semund, 102—sketch of the 
Scandinavian mythology, from it, 111 
—138. 

Education in New Spain, state of, 176— 
in Russia, 338. 

Einheriar, or inferior deities of the Scan- 
dinavians, notice of, 136. 

English Nation, character of, by Voltaire, 
287. 

Epitaph, epigrammatic, on the Bishop- 
Duke of Langres, 667. 

Ercilla, (Alonzo de,) La Araucana de, 
507—biographical notice of Ercilla, 
510, 511—character of his poem, 508, 
509, 510—analysis of, with trans- 
lated specimens, and remarks thereon, 
511—538. 

Ertogrul, the founder of the Ottoman em- 
pire, notice of, 239. 

Europeans in New Spain, state of, 175— 
177. 

Evidence, law of, in criminal cases in 
France, 145—148. 

Expenditure in New Spain, amount. of, 
187, 188. 

Exports of New Spain, amount of, 185. 


F. 


Faber, (J. N. Bohl de,) Floresta de Rimas 
Antiguas Castellanas, 78—character of 
his work, 87, 88. 
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Farming, system of among the Romans, 
496—498. 

Feitama’s Dutch translation of Fenelon’s 
Telemachus, notice of, 59. 

Feith, a Dutch poet, notice of, 64, 65. 

Ferdinand of Austria, negotiations of, with 
Soliman I., 260, 262. 

Fernan-Gonsalez, first Count of Castile, 
sketch of the romantic adventares of, 
93, 94. . 

Feudal Tenures, origin and progress of, in 
France, 17—19. 

Fermoy, (Philip Roche,) Commentary on 
the Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone, &c. 
275—remarks thereon, 300. 

Finance, observations on the system of, 
pursued in Mexico, 187, 188. 

Flezian, charges brought by, against the 
Knights Templars, 633. 

Forster, (Frederich,) Albrechts von Wal- 
lenstein, critical notice of, 669, 670. 

Fossil Remains discovered in the Nether- 
lanus, notice of, 337. 

France, literary intelligence from, 327 — 
330. 679—683—the roots of the his- 
tory of France laid in that of the Ro- 
man Empire, 4—settlement of the Bur- 
gundians and Visigoths in Gaul, 9— 
military force of the Salian Franks, 10 
—division of the kingdom, by Clovis, 
10, 11—and by Clotaire L., 13, 14— 
state of society, 11, 12—wickedness of 
the Merovingian kings, 12, 13—tempo- 
rary re-union of the French monarchy 
under Clotaire II., 13—government of 
Charlemagne, 15, 16—origin, progress 
and effects of the feudal system in 
France, 17—19 — aggrandizement of 
the church in the ninth century, 19, 20 
—power and influence of the nobility, 
21, 22—on the crusades against the 
Counts of Thoulouse and the Albigen- 
ses, 23, 24—observations on the cru- 
sade of Louis IX. against the Mahome- 
tans, 25, 26—examination of the pro- 
ceedings of Philip the Fair against the 
Knights Templars, 27—30— observa- 
tions on the claim of Edward III. to 
the throne of France, $i1—notice of the 
French courts of justice, 141, 142— 
manner of treating prisoners, 143, 144 
—outlines of criminal proceedings, 145 
—149—observations on the Metayer 
system of letting lands in France, 487 
—490—number of historical works pub- 
lished in that country, 664—on the 
state of the book-trade in, 680, 681— 
on the theatres of Paris, 681, 682. 

Frankish, language, specimen of, 441, 
note, 


Freyr, and his sister Freya, (the sun and 
mvon,) Scandinavian mythological le- 
gends concerning, 132—134. 

Fualdes, (M.) abstract of the criminal pro- 
ceedings against the murderers of, 151, 
152. 


G. 


Gage’s (Thomas), new survey of the West 
Indies, notice of, 166, 167. 

Gail (Prof.) notice of the death of, 328, 

Gamba (Chevalier), Voyage dans la Russie 
Meéridionale, 574—his object in writing 
his work, 576—his visionary views of 
the future prosperity of Tiflis, 580—of 
the commercial advantages of Russia 
by the means of the Caspian sea, ib.— 
and of the communication of Tiflis with 
Ormuz, 581—remarks thereon, ib.—his 
tribute to the liberal treatment of Bri- 
tish troops by the government in the 
east, 590—contrast between Russia and 
America as to internal improvements, 
591—remarks thereon, ib., 592—and 
on his account of the trade of the Black 
Sea, 594, 595. 


Garay’s (M. de) steam-boat, account of, 


326. 


Gargilius Martialis’s treatise de Re Rus- 


tica, critical notice of, 673. 


Geographical Society of Paris, proceedings 


of, 327, 328. 683. 


George ITI. (King), anecdote of, 409. 
Georgia, united to Russia, 575—geogra- 


phical description of, ib., 576—account 
of its capital, 576, 577, 579—and of 
the German colonists settled there, 579 
—description of Georgian hospitality 
and society, 583—manufacture of wine 
in Georgia, 584—cultivation of Indigo, 
commenced, #b.—feudal spirit of the 
Georgians, 593, 594. 


Germany, literary intelligence from, 350 


334. 684—688 —German Necrology, 
334—336. 684—account of the Roman 
Catholic church in Germany. See Ro- 
man. See Roman Catholic Church. 


Giannone, observations of, on the state of 


the kingdom of Naples under the Spa- 
nish government, 359. 


Gorgon (Matthew), a Dutch peet, notice 


of, 58. 

Goulianoff’s (Chevalier) system of acrolo- 
gical hieroglyphics, account of, 440, 
441— its want of support, 450—452. 

Groot (Peter de), a Dutch poet, notice of, 
56 


Guerrassi (F. D.), La Battaglia di Bene- 
vento, 321—analysis of this historical 
3 
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tale, 321—323 — observations on it, 
$23. 

Guise, le Due de, 2 Naples,355—character 
of the work, 356—~anecdotes of the 
earlier years of Henry de Lorraine, 
Duke of Guise, 378, 379—proscribed 
for conspiring against Cardinal Rich- 
elieu, 379—his amours and return to 
Frauce, ib.— negotiations with Pope 
Innocent XI. for a divorce, 380—is 
invited to take the supreme authority 
by the Neapolitans, 38%—resolves to 
go to Naples, 384—character of his 
two principal associates in the expedi- 
tion, 384, 385—his preparations for it, 
386—lands at Naples, 387—his recep- 
tion and situation there, 388—392— 
is recognised as Duke of the Neapo- 
litan Republic, 396—general state of 
the kingdom, 393—he is disappointed 
of French supplies, 395, 396—his criti- 


444, notes— explanatory observations 
on some of his expressions, 444—450 
—account of the acrological system of 
the chevalier Goulianoff, 440, 441— 
proofs of its untenableness, 450—452 
—outline of the system of MM. Spohn 
and Seyffarth, with remarks, 445— 
456—application of it to a translation 
of part of the Rosetta inscription, 457, 
458—remarks on it, 458, 459—and on 
professor Sey ffarth’s supposed discovery 
of the Egyptian list of Manetho, 459 
—462—abstract of M. Sallier’s account 
of Champollion’s supposed discoveries 
of Egyptian histories on papyri, 465, 
464—proofs that these discoveries are 
not real, 464—467—compzarative ob- 
servations on the different systems for 
decy phering theEgy ptian hierogly phics, 
467, 468—tribute to the labours and 
memory of the late Dr. Young, 469. 


cal situation, 398, 399—loses Naples, Historians of Holland, notice of, 61 —64. 
40¢—is taken prisoner by the Spani- Historical Works, published in France, 
ards, 403—his liberation and death, ib, number of, 664. 
Holland, literature of, defined, 37, 38— 
abhorrence of the Dutch against the 
H. French tongue, 39—vbservations on the 
language of Holland, 40—critical no- 
Henel’s (M.) catalogue of MSS, on Ro- tices of the principal literati of this 
man law, notice of, 352. country, 40—76—causes of the medi- 
Hammer (M. von) , Geschichte des Osmanis- ocrity of its literature, 76, 77. 
chen Reiches, 236—qualifications of the — Hooft (Peter Cornelius), a Dutch poet, 
author for undertaking his work, ib.— notice of, 47, 48. 
resources consulted by him, 237,238 Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, ac- 
—plan of his work, 238—remarks on count of the origin and institute of, 612 
its execution, 275—his assertion that —6i4. 


the order of Knights Templars was  Hoogvliet (Abraham), a Dutch poet, no- 
modelled after the Assassins, examined tice of, 58. 
and disproved, 618—621. Huber (Dr. Fridolin), corrections pro- 
Heat, experiments and remarks on, 314— posed by, in the worship and ceremo- 
318. nies of the Romish church, 556. 
Hemskirk (Join van), a Dutch poet, no- Hugo (Victor), biographical notice of, 
tice of, 54, 55. 205, 206— character of his political 
Helmers, a Dutch poet, notice of, 65. odes, 206—specimens of them, with re- 
Helwig (Ernst), Geschichte des Achais- marks, 207—210—of his odes of fancy 
chen Bundes, critical notice of, 677, 678. and odes of personal experience, 210— 
Henry (D. M. J.), Lettre d M. Champol- 212—translation of his ballad, entitled 
lion le Jeune, 438—notice of it, 468. * The Giant,’ 213, 214—stanzas on the 
Herwerden (Cc. HI. van), De Juliano Im- sylph, 214—on retirement, ib.—and on 
peraiore, critical notice of, 660. a grandmother, 215—specimens of his 
Hesse-Cassel, law of copyright in, 685. * Orientales,’ with remarks, 216—219 
Hidalgo, account of the rebellion of, —-character of Hugo as a writer of ro- 
against the Spanish government in New mances, 219 —plan and specimen of his 
Spain, 192, 195—His death, 194. romance of ‘ Han d’ Islande,’ 219— 
Hieroglyphics, account of the literary dis- 228—of ‘ Bug-Jargal,’ 228—235—of 
putes respecting,439—440— discoveries * The last day of a Prisoner condemned 
of Dr. Young, 442—translation of the to Death’, 253—235. 
description of the different kinds of | Humboldt (Alexandre de), Essai Politique 
. wgiting in use among the Egyptians, sur la Nouvelle Espe ne, 165—plan of 
given by Clemens of Alexandria, 443, his work, 168—See J) -sico :—honouta- 
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ble reception given to him in the Rus- 
sian Universities, 692. 

Hungary, invasions of, by the Turks, 254, 
255, 256, 258. 267—condition of the 
Hungarian peasants, 500. 

Huydecoper, a Dutch poet, notice of, 62. 

Huygens, a Dutch poet, notice of, 48. 

Hydrophobia, netice of Mr. Sieber’s theory 
concerning, 687. 


I. 


Ibrahim, grand vizir of Soliman 1., rise of, 
259—his negotiations with Ferdinand, 
und the Emperor Charles V., 260 —262 
—his death, 263. 

Immermann (Kar)), Kaiser Friederich I1.,a 
tragedy, critical notice of, 661, 664— 
specimens of it, with remarks, 662— 
664. 

Imports of New Spain, amount of, 185, 
186. 

Indians of New Spain, manners and con- 
dition of, 171—175. 

Indigo, culture of, in Georgia, 584, 585. 

Trish Catholics, state of, in the time of 
Swift, 287, 268—great number of them 
enter fureign service, 289—reason why 
they aitracted little attention, till within 
the last fifty years, 290—proceedings 
of the association in Ireland, 292, 293 
—and of the associations in North 
America, 293—295—on the influence 
of Catholic discontents upon our nati- 
onal security in the event of a war, 297 
—300 —vobservations on the act for 
emancipating the Romanists, 301 — 
306. 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 336, 357. 
688, 689—observations on the evil 
effects of the Metayer system of letting 
lands in, 491—495. 

Iturbide, proclaimed Emperor of Mexico, 
199—abdicates, 200—returns thither 
and is shot, 201. 


J. 


Janizaries, account of the institution of, 
247, 248. 

Jerusalem, origin and design of the Hospi- 
tallers of St. John at, 612—614— 
sketch of the history of the Knights 
Templars of, 615—638. 

John’s (St.) gospel, account of a manu- 
script of, at Paris, 212, 213. 

Journals, statistical table of the number of, 
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published in different countries, 690, 
691. 

Juan (Don) of Austria, appointed vice- 
roy of Naples, 376—state of the king- 
dom, at that time, 377—obtains pos- 
session of the city of Naples, 402. 

Jury, in France, notice of, 146. 


K. 


Keiserin, a singer at Munich, anecdote of, 
418. 

Kinker, a Dutch poet, notice of, 73. 

Klaproth, (M. J.) Deux Lettres sur la Dé- 
couverte des Hieroglyphes Acrologiques, 
458—analysis of his account of M. 
Goulianoff’s system of acrological 
hierogly phics, 440, 441—>proofs that it 
is destitute of support, 450—452—se- 
vere remarks of M. Klaproth on Cham- 
pollion, 453, note. 

» Tableau Historique de Caucase, 
574—his description of Tiflis, 576,577 
—observation of, on the improvement 
of the manufacture of wine in Georgia, 
584. 

— (Barend), a Dutch poet, notice of, 


Knights Templars: See Templars. 

Kosegarten, (J. G. L.) De Priscéd Zgyp- 
tiorum Literaturé Commentatio prima, 
438—character of his work, 468. 


L, 


Land, mode of cultivating among the an- 


cient Romans, 494—496 English 
mode of letting, a principal cause of the 
superiority of English agriculture over 
that of France, 484—observations on the 
payment of rent for land in money, 485 
—in a proportion of the produce, 486— 
494—in a fixed portion of the produce 
convertible into money at the ordinary 
prices of the day, 496—498—and by 
the performances of corvées or certain 
services for the benefit of the landlord, 
498, 499—lands, how let in Attica, 
505, 506—and by the ancient Romans, 
507. 

Langres, (Bishop-Duke of,) epigramma- 
tic epitaph on, 667. 

Language, Dutch and Frankish, eee 
of, 41, note. 

Lannoy, (Juliana Comelia de,) a Dutch 
poetess, notice of, 61. 

Leases, observations on the expediency of 
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inserting conditions in, for the manage- 
ment of land, 503, 504—the insertion 
of such conditions not a modern inven- 
tion, 505——translation of a lease 
granted by the demos (or community) 
of Aexone, in Attica, 506—remarks on 
it, 506, 507. 

Le Clercq, (Willem de,) on the Influence of 
foreign literature on the language and 
literature of the Netherlands, 36—cha- 
racter of the work, 37. 

Leliévre, abstract of the criminal proceed- 
ings against, for murder, 153—155. 

Lennep, a Dutch poet, notice of, 72. 

Linley, (Thomas,) the violinist, anecdote 
of, 411, 412. 

Lipsius, (Justus,) extraordinary will of, 
666 


Literary Intelligence from Denmark, 327. 
679—France, 327—330. 679—683— 
Germany, 330—334. 684—687 —Italy, 
336, 357. 688, 689—Netherlands, 357. 
690—692—Russia and Poland, 338, 
339. 692, 693—Spain and Portugal, 
339—341. 693—Sweden, 341, 342— 
Switzerland, 343—Intelligence respect- 
ing Oriental literature, 343, 344. 693, 
694. 

Loan, contracts for Mexico, in what man- 
ner conducted, 188. 

Loki, Scandinavian mythological legend 
concerning. 135. 

Lombardy, evil effects of the Metayer sys- 
tem of letting lands in, 491. 

Loots, a Dutch poet, notice of, 72. 

Louis 1X., king of France, observations on 
the crusade of, against the Mahometans, 
25, 26. 

Luther, (Martin,) notice of a print, repre- 
senting him as pleading before Charles 
V. at the diet of Worms, 686. 


M. 


Madrid, proceedings of the Royal Acade- 
my of History at, 339, 340. 

Maerlant, (Jacob van,) a Dutch poet, no- 
tice of, with specimens of his produc- 
tions, 41, 42. 

Magnusen, (Finn,) Die eldre Edda, 102 
—character of his Mythological Lexi- 
con, 103—observations on some of his 
interpretations of the Scandinavian my- 
thi, 138—sketch of Scandinavian my- 
thology, from his work, 111—137. 

Maguey, (Agave Americana,) various uses 
of, 180, 181. 

Mahmoud, (Sultan,) character of, 601. 

Mahomet II., barbarous laws of, respecting 
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the succession to the Ottoman throne, 
250. 

Maius, (Angelus,) Classicorum Auctorum é 
Codicibus Vaticanis editorum, tom. i. et 
ii., critical notice of, 673—675. 

Maize, culture of, in New Spain, 179. 

Malta, siege of, by the Turks, 266. 

Manetho, observations on the supposed dis- 
covery of the Egyptian text of his his- 
tory, 459—461—and the credit due to 
the archives whence he copied his chro- 
nology, 462. 

Margaret of Lorraine, singular will of, 665. 

Marie Antoinette, anecdote of, 406, note. 

Marriages, number of, in Sweden, from 
1821 to 1825, 342. 

Martinez de la Rosa, (Francesco,) Obras 
Literarias, 318—observations on his 
poem on the siege of Zaragoza, 319— 
and on his dramatic productions, ib. 320. 

Masanicllo, or Tommaso Aniello, person 
of, described, 363—circumstances that 
preceded the revolution in Naples 
under him, 361, 362, 363—Masaniello 
chosen captain-general of the people of 
Naples,364— events of his ten days’ ad- 
ministration, 363—372—proofs of his 
insanity, 371, 372—is assassinated, 372 
—review of his character, 373—375— 
and probable intentions, 374—charac- 
ters of his civil auxiliaries, 374. 

Marimilian I., emperor, extraordinary will 
of, 665. 

Mendibil, (Pablo de) Resumen Historico de 
la Revolucion de los Estados Unidos Mex- 
icanos, 165—its character, 168. 

Mennais, (Abbé de la,) Des Progrés de la 
Revolution, &c., 275—his exaltation of 
the power of the Pope over all temporal 
sovereigns, 283, 284—its reception at 
Paris, 284. 

Méry and Barthélemy, (M.) Le Fils de 
Homme, 602—plan of the poem, 604 
—translation of their ‘ Midnight Re- 
view,’ 605, 606. 

Merschert, (W.) a Dutch poet, notice of, 

Metayer system of letting land in France, 
by payment of a -proportional part of 
the produce, evils of, 487—490—and 
in Italy, 491—495. 

Mezico, notice of the earlier geographical 
works respecting, 165—167——when 
called New Spain, 169—extent of the 
republic, 169—its physical geography, 
169, 170—unsuccessful attempts to 
unite the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
170—population, 171—different classes 
of its inhabitants, ib.——manners and 
condition of the various tribes of Mex- 
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ican Indians, 171—175—state of the 
whites, 175, 177—progress of educa- 
tion and science among them, 176— 
state of agriculture, 178, 179—culture 
of maize, 179—of wheat, 179, 180—of 
barley, and other vegetables, 180—par- 
ticularly of the maguey, ib.—sugar- 
cane, 181—cotton, 182—coffee, ib.— 
cocoa, indigo, tobacco, and cochineal, 
ib.—-state of the mines, 183, 184—do- 
mestic manufactures and trade, 184— 
present state of imports and exports, 
185, 186—revenues, 186, 187—the re- 
public, how treated by the contractors 
for loans in England, 188—expenditure, 
188, 189—state of the navy, 189, 190 
—sketch of the effects of the Spanish 
colonial system in New Spain, and of 
the chief causes that conspired to excite 
the revolutionary movements which ter- 
minated in establishing her ifdepen- 
dence, 190 —192—rebellion of Hidalgo, 
19%, 193—his death, 194—progress of 
the insurgents under Rayon, 194—and 
Morelos, 195—a national congress con- 
vened, and the independence of Mexico 
declared, 195—capture and death of 
Morelos, and dispersion of his forces, 
196, 197 ——unsuccessful attempts of 
Mina, 197, 198—Iturbide joins the in- 
surgents, 198———proclaimed emperor, 
199—abdicates his throne, 200—returns 
to Mexico, and is shot, 201—subsequent 
revolutionary changes, 201, 202—pre- 
sent state and future prospects of Mexi- 
co, 202—204, 

Mining Speculations in Mexico, observa- 
tions on, 183, 184. 

Modeéne, (Esprit de Raymond, Comte de,) 
Memoires de, 355—character of the 
work, ib.—character of, 384, 385—ap- 
pointed camp-master by the Duke of 
Guise in his expedition to Naples, 392 
services rendered by him to the duke, 
398. 

Molay, (Jaques de,) grand master of the 
Knights Templars, invited to Europe, 
632—he goes to Paris, ib.—arrested 
with the other members of the order in 
France by Philip the Fair, 638—by 
whose order he is committed to the 
flames, 639. 

Molesworth, (Lord, ) observations of, on the 
condition of the Danish peasantry, 499, 
500. 


Money-payments of rent, observations on, 
485 


Montucci, (Dr. Antonio,) biographical no- 
tice of, 689. 


Moors, invasion of Spain by, how. far in- 
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fluential on the national poetry of that 
country, 80, 8i—specimen of a Moor- 
ish ballad, translated, 99, 100. 


Moreau’s (César,) Statistical Tables of all 


nations of the world, notice of, 680. 

Morelos, account of the insurrection of, 
against the Spanish government in New 
Spain, 195—197. 

Mozart, (Wolfgang Amadeus,) Biographie, 
404—his birth and early attainments, 
405—his performances at Munich, 406 
—and at Vienna, ib.—his affection for 
his parents, 407— performs at Versailles, 
408—and in London, 409—notice of 
his tour through Holland, 409, 410— 
composes his first opera, which the per- 
formers at Vienna refuse to execute, 410 
his reception aud performances in Italy, 
411—carries away in his head the Mi. 
serere of Allegri, 412, 413—anecdotes 
of his interviews with Thomas Linley, 
413, 414—visits Naples, 414—deco- 
corated by the pope with the order of 
the cross, 415—elected a member of 
the Philharmonic Society at Milan, 415 
—performance of his = of Mitridate, 
416—of Ascanio in Alba, and Lucio 
Silla, ib.—inadequately rewarded for 
his admirable performances, 417 
anecdotes of his performances at Mu- 
nich, 418—and at Augsburgh, 419-— 
421—is appointed music master to the 
Royal Family at Manheim, 421—ar- 
rives at Paris, 422—thwarted by the 
performers there, 423—his account of 
one of his pupils, 423, 424—his per- 
formance at the Duchesse de Chabot’s, 
424, 425—returns to Salzburg, and 
composes his opera of Idomeneo, 425, 
426—inean treatment of him. by the 
Archbishop of Salzburgh, 427—becomes 
a teacher of music at Vienna, 428—his 
marriage, 429—gives subscription con- 
certs, 429, 430——composes various 
pieces, 431—particularly Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Clemenza 
di Tito, ib.—anecdote of the perform- 
ance of his Don Giovanni, 432—origin 
of his ‘ Zauberflote,’ 432—composes his 
Requiem, 433, 454—his death, 433— 
description of his person, 434—multi- 
plicity and variety of his composition, 
404, 405. 435—anecdotes of him, 435, 
436—his character, 437. 

Miiller, (Karl Otfried,) Die Etrusker, cri- 
tical notice of, 667—669. 

Miillner, (Adolph,) biographical noti¢e of, 
6 = 


84, q 
Munich, state of the University of, 331, 
Munteri, (Friderici,) Notitia Codicis Greci 
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Evangelium Johannis variatum continen- 
tis, 312—abstract of this tract, ib, 313. 

Munteri, Primordia Ecclesia Africana, cri- 
tical notice of, 660, 661. 

Muthology, reasous for studying, 105, 106 
—sketch of the mythology of Greece, 
109, 110—that of the Scandinavians 
more philosophical, 110—sketch of the 
Scandinavian mythology, 111—138, 


N. 


Naples, royal library at, notice of the 
catalogues of, 336—state of the king- 
dom of, under the government of the 
Spanish viceroys, 358, 359—particu- 
larly during the government of the Duke 
of Arcos, 360 — 362 — circumstances 
which led to the revolution under Ma- 
saniellv, 362, 363—account of it, 363 
—572—death of Masaniello, 372— 
further disturbances between the Nea- 
politan populace and the Duke of 
Arcos, 375—his treachery, 376—the 
Duke of Guise invited to Naples, 38¢ 
—his preparations for going thither, 
383—586—he arrives at Naples, 387 
—his reception there, 388—391—his 
proceedings and critical situation, 392 
—402—the duke expelled from Naples 
by Don Juan of Austria and the Vice- 
roy D’Onata, 402—subsequent adven- 
tures of the Duke of Guise, 402, 403. 

Naturalists and Physicians, (German,) no- 
tice of the annual meeting of, 685. 

Naturkuunde, an anonymous Dutch poem, 
notice of, 43, 44. 

Netherlands, Literary Intelligence from, 
337, 690—692. 

New Spain. See Merico. 

Nierstrasz, a Dutch poet, notice of, 75. 

Nieuwland, a Dutch poet, notice of 63,64. 

Niordr, Scandinavian legend concern- 
ing, 131, 132. 

Nott or Night, Scandinavian mythological 
legend of, 134. 

Numbers, superstitious reverence for, in 
the East, 244, 


O. 


Obituary of M. Pacho, 328—of M. Gail, 
ibid.—of Charles Moritz Arndt, 334— 
of Frederick Schlegel, 334, 335—of 
Joseph Dobrowsky, 335, 336 — of 
Adolph Miullner, 684, 685—of Dr. 
Antonio Montucci, 689. 

Odin, History of, according to the Scandi- 
navian mythology, 111—115. 


Oriental Literature, Intelligence respect- 


ing the progress of, 343, 344. 6953, 
694. 


Osman, the first Ottoman sovereign, ac- 


count of, 239—241. 


Ottoman Empire, origin of, 239—first esta- 


blishment of Ertogrul, ibid.—his son 
and successor Osman assumes the ex- 
ercise of an independent sovereignty, 
ib.—his reign, and the state of society 
in the provinces of the Greek empire, 
240, 244 —the Ottomans invade Europe 
under Urchan, 342—fall of Constanti- 
nople, 243, 244—-observations on the 
rapidity, with which the Ottoman 
Turks became a great nation, 245— 
legislation and military institutions of 
Aladdin, the vizir of Urchan, 245, 246 
—origin and discipline of the Janizaries, 
247, 248 changes in the office of 
vizir, 249—barbarous laws of Mahomet 
II. respecting the succession to the 
throne, 250—structure of the Ottoman 
administration, 231—and _ institutions 
of religious orders, 252—and of the 
Ulema, ibid.—eminent sovereigns con- 
temporary with Soliman I, 253—di- 
plomatic relations of Venice with him, 
254—his successful and sanguinary 
campaign in Hungary, 254, 255—im- 
prisons the Austrian ambassador, 256 
—again invades Hungary, tbid.—and 
Austria, 257—is obliged to raise the 
siege of Vienna, 257—account of his 
fifth campaign in Hungary, 258—ac- 
count of the rise, and negotiations, of 
his grand vizir, Ibrahim, 259—262— 
his death, 263—Solyman marries Rox- 
alana, a Russian captive, 264—murder 
of his sons, ibid—diplomatic intercourse 
of Solyman with different nations, 265 
—failure of his attack on Malta, 266 
—his final invasion of Hungary, 267— 
death, ibid., 268—estimate of his cha- 
racter, ibid.—account of his internal 
administration, 269 examination of 
the charges brought against Soliman as 
having laid the foundation of the de- 
cline of the Ottoman empire, 271—273 
— probable causes of its decline, 274. 


A 


Pacho (M.) notice of the death of, 328. 
Paris, observations on the theatres of, 
681, 682—abstract of the requéte of 
the Booksellers in, to the ministers, 
concerning the book-trade in France, 
680, 681. 








Peasdntry, miserable condition of, in 
Italy, 491. 493, 494—their state in 
Denmark, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, 499—their condition 
in Hungary, 500—in Prussia, 501, 
502 


Peignot (Gabriel),Choix de Testamens, an- 
ciens et modernes,critical notice of,664, 
665—accounts of some extraordinary 
wills therein contained, 665-+ 667. 

Péclet (E.) Traité de la Chaleur, 313— 
account of some of his experiments on 
heat, with remarks, $314—318. 

Philip the Fair, king of France, analysis 
of the proceedings of, against the 
Knights Sunghen, with remarks, 27— 
30. 634—638 orders the grand 
master and another knight to be burnt 
to death, 639. 

Platen (August, Graf von), Der Roman- 
tischen Edipus critical notice of, 670 
—672. 

Poets of Holland, critical notices of the 
principal, 40—76—specimens of the 
national poetry of Spain, with remarks, 
87—102—character of French poetry, 
205. 

Poot, a Dutch poet, notice of, 58. 

Pope, observations on the assumed rights 
of, 565, 566, note—conduct of, to- 
wards the Dutch prelates, 568, note— 
and towards Dalberg, bishop of Con- 
stanz and his vicar-general, Wessen- 
berg, 555—567. 

Population of Mexico, 171. 

Pozso (Ferdinand, Count del), sur le Ca- 
tholicisme Romaine en Irlande, 275— 
remarks on his qualifications for judg- 
ing on this subject, 278, 279—and on 
the heads of a bill proposed by him, 
280—285. 

Prisoners, criminal, how treated in France, 
143, 144—how tried, 144—146—com- 
parison between the French and Eng- 
lish modes of trying them, 144, 145. 

Produce of land, observations on the pay- 
ment of rent by, 486—496—evils of 
this system, 486—advantage of paying 
rent by fixed proportions of produce 
convertible into money at current prices 
of the day, 496—498. 

Prussia, conditions of the cultivators of 
land in, 501, 502—regulations there, 
concerning the powers of the Romish 
bishops, 572, 

Publications on the continent, lists of the 
principal, from January to March, 1829, 
345—354—from April to June, 695— 
705. 
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R. 


Reichstadt, (Duke of,) son of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, anecdotes respecting, 606, 


Rent, observations on the payment of, in 
money, 485—in a proportion of the 
produce, 486—496—evil of this sys- 
tem, 496—superiority of rents, con- 
sisting of a fixed proportion of the pro- 
duce convertible into money at the 
ordinary prices of the day, 496—498 
—observations on-the performance of 
corvées, or certain services for the land- 
lord, as rent, 498, 499. 

Retirement, stanzas on, 214. 

Revenues and expenditure, in Mexico, 
amount of, 186, 187. 

Rhine, (river,) ode to, 66, 67. 

Roderick, (Don,) historical ballad respect- 
ing, translated, 89, 90. 

Rodrigo de Bivar, the Cid, a historical 
romance respecting, translated, 95, 96. 

m armies, causes of the deterioration 
of, 5, 6—decay of the Roman empire 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, 6—9 
—state of agriculture among the Ro- 
mans, 494—496. 

Roman Catholic Church in Germany, list 

of publications respecting, 539, 540— 
diminution in the number of the clergy, 
in the south and south-western parts of 

Germany, 545, and note of their in- 

comes, 546—defective course of their 

education, 546, 547—other evils in the 
discipline and worship of the Romish 
church, 647, 548—remedies applied 
by Dalberg and Wessenberg ; vis. the 

abolition of unnecessary festivals, 548 

—of pilgrimages and votive tablets, 

ibid—regulations concerning the per- 

formance of divine worship, 549—ad- 

dress to the priesthood, 550, 551— 

excellent regulations for the mainten- 

ance and education of the clergy, 551, 

552, and concerning their. pastoral con- 

ferences, 552 — improvements in the 

mode of conducting divine worship, 
554,555,557—opposition of the nuncio 
of the see of Rome to these measures, 

558, 559, and of the pope to the no- 

mination of Wessenberg as the succes- 

sor of Dalberg to the see of Constanz, 
562—564——-unworthy treatment of. 

Wessenberg by the pope, 564—ex- 

amination: of the. pretended charges 

against him, 564—568——measures 

adopted by the princes of Germany 

towards the pope, 569—arrangements 
SB 
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of Prussia and Bavaria with regard to 
the Romish see, 572, 573. 

Roman Catholics of Ireland. See Catholic 
Emancipation, Irish Catholics. 

Romances, historical, of Spain, abstracts 
and specimens of, 87-—-95——of the 
Romances Caballerescos, 96—99—of 
the Moorish ballad, 99, 100. 

, account of the battle of, $3— 


35. 

Rosini’s, (Professor,) Monaca di Monza, 
compared with Manzoni’s Promessi 
Sposi, of which it is a continuation, 
641, 642———sketch of the plan and 
story, 643—648 —observations thereon, 
648, 649—description of a scene in the 
piazza of the villa of Pretolino, 650— 
652—of Galileo, 652—of Carlo Dolci, 
653—655—affecting anecdote of the 
plague, 656—a convent scene, 657, 
658—concluding remarks, 658, 659— 
number of editions printed of this 
romance, 689, 

Rottiers (Colonel,) Itinéraire de Tiflis a 
Constantinople, 574—his description of 
the hospitality and residence of the 
Georgian prince Tsérétellé, 583—on 
the independent spirit of the Geor- 
gians, 593—account of the Russian 
expedition against Trebizond, 596— 
description of the fortress of Shumla, 
598, 599—his opinion concerning the 
plan to be pursued by the Turks, 599, 
600: 


Roralana, wife of Soliman I. notice of, 
264. 

Russia and Poland, literary intelligence 
from, 338, 339. 692, 695—contrast 
between Southern Russia and the 
United States of America, 591—causes 
of the mortality among the Russian 
troops .in the Caucasus, 589—account 
ofthe naval expedition of Russia 
against Trebizond, 596—on the cam- 
paign of, against the Turks, 598--600 
—extent of the Russian power, in 
Asia, 601. 


Ss. 


Semund, biographical notice of, 107— 
sketch of the Scandinavian mythology, 
as collected from his Edda, 111—137. 

Sallier, (M.) analysis of his account of 
Champollion’s discovery of Egyptian 
histories on papyri, 463, 464—proofs 
that this supposed discovery is desti- 
tute of foundation, 464—467. 

Sallust, critical notice of a fragment of, 
673, 674. 


EX. 


Saze-Weimar, (Duke of,) ‘notice of the 
system of ecclesiastical law adopted by 
him for. his Roman Catholic subjects, 
570. J 

Scandinavians, mythology of, more philo- 
sophical than that of ancient Greece, 
110—theory of the earth according to 
it, ibid.—mythological history of Odin, 
111—115—of his son Thor, 115—124 
—physjcal import of his legends, 125 
—adventures of Baldur, 125—128— 
philosophical meaning of this legend, 
129—mythological history of Agir aud 
his wife Ran, 131—of Niordr, ibid. 132 
—of Freyr and his sister Freya, the 
sun and moon, 132—134—of Nott 
(Night) and Daggr (Day), 134—of 
Braga and Idunna, 135—of Loki, 135 
—of the Valkyries, or inferior deities, 

135, 136—of- the Einheriar, 136— 
errors respecting the employment of the 
departed in Valhall, corrected, 137. 

Schinderhannes, and his bandiiti, account 
of, 156—159. 

Schlegel (Frederick), biographical notice 
of, 334, 335. 

Scott (Sir Walter), observations on the 
works of, 309, 310. 

Scripture, false quotations of, 44, note +. 

Seyffarth. See Spohn. 

Shumla, town and fortress of, described, 
598, 599. 

Sieber’s (M.), theory of hydrophobia, no- 
tice of, 687. 

Siebold’s (Dr.), Japanese researches, no- 
tice of, 679, 

Siegenbeek (M.), Précis de U Histoire Lit- 
téraire des Pays Bas, 36—character of 
his work, ibid. 

Sinope, present state of, 597—its com- 
mercial advantages, ibid. 598. 

Sismondi (J. C. L. S. de), Histoire des 
Frangais, i—remarks on its plan and 
extent, ibid. 2—its superiority over the 
history by Velly and Villaret, 3—ob- 
servations of M. Sismondi on the con- 
dition and influence of the nobility in 
the eleventh century, 21, 22—on the 
ruin of the Albigenses, 23, 24—his at- 
tempt to vindicate the crusade against 
the Mussulmans, 25, 26—strictures 
thereon, 26—his description of the bat- 
tle of Rosebecque, 33—35—observa- 
tions of M. Sismondion the misery of 

the peasantry in Italy, 493. 

Slave-trade of the Circassians, 587, 588. 

Soliman. I., appellations given to, by 
Turkish historians, 255—diplomatic 
relations of with Venice, 254—and 
with different sovereigns, 265—account 
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of his various campaigns in Hungary, 
254, 255, 256, 258—invades Austria, 
and is obliged to raise the siege of 
Vienna, 257—marries Roxalana, a 
Russian captive, 264--murder. of his 
sons, ib.—frustrated in his siege of 
Malta, 266—final invasion of Hungary 
and death, -267—observations on his 
character, 268—his internal administra- 
tion of his empire, 269—examination 
of the charges brought against him, as 
having laid the foondation of the de- 
cline of the Ottoman empire, 27 1—274. 

Spain, character of the national poetry of, 
under the first Gothic dynasty, 79— 
after the invasion of the Moors, 80, 81 
—sketch of the history of the national 
poetry of Spain, 82, 87—abstracts, 
with specimens of the historical ro- 
mances, 87—the Vision of ‘Don Rode- 
rick, 87—the history of Bernardo del 
Carpio, 88—92—the history of Fernan 
Gonsalez, first Count of Castile, 93, 94 
—ballads respecting the Cid, Rodrigo 
de Bivar, 95—the romances caballeros, 
96—translation of ‘ The Palmer,’ 97— 
of ‘ Sir Lancelot and the Deer,’ 98, 99 
—the Moorish ballad, 99—translation 
of one, 99, 100—and of *‘ The Miracle 
of Our Lady,’ 101, 102—effects of the 
colonial system pursued by the Spanish 
government towards the colonies in New 
Spain, 192—194—oppressive adminis- 
tration of the Spanish government in 
Naples, 358—362—literary _ intelli- 
gence from Spain, 339—341. 693. 

Spandaw, a Dutch poet, notice of, 73. 

Spiegel, a Dutch poet, notice. of, 46. 

Spohn (F. A. G.) and Seuffarth (Gustavus) 
various treatises of, on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphies, 458—wvutline.of their system 
for decyphering hieroglyphics, with re- 
marks thereon, 454—456—application 
of it to a translation of part of the Ro- 
setta inscription, 457, :458—~observa- 
tions on it, 458, 459—and on Professor 
Seyffarth’s supposed discovery of the 
Egyptian text of Manetho, 459—462. 

Statutes of the Knights Templars, analysis 
of, 622—628. 

Steam Engine, by whom invented, 325— 
account of Blasco .de Garcy’s steam 
boat, 326. - . 

Stoke (Mellis) a Dutch poet, notice of, 43. 

Stuffken (Janus Henricus), Dissertatio de 
Theodosio Magno, critical. notice of, 660. 

Sugar-cane, culture of, in Mexico, 181— 
degraded character of the free labour- 
ers in the sugar districts, ib. 

Supremacy (papal) extravagant claims for, 
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made by the Abbé de Mennais, 285, 

284. 

Sweden, literary intelligence from, 341, 
$42. 

Switzerland, literary intelligence from, 342, 
343. 

T. 

Taxation, oppressive, in the decline of the 
Western empire, 7—9. 

Templars (Knights), Observations on the 
materials for the history of the order 
of, 609, 610—their origin, 27. 615, 616 
—gradual extension of the order by 
Pope Honorius, 617—proofs that the 
Templars derived no part of their insti- 
tute from the Assassins, 618—621— 
their privileges increased by the Popes 
Alexander LILI. and Eugenius III., 622 
different classes of the knights, ib.— 
qualifications of candidates fer admis- 
sion into.the order, 622, 623—form of 
their reception, 623, 624—reception of 
priests, 625—classes and duties of the 
serving brethren, 625—of the affiliated, 
donates, and oblates, 626—mode of 
electing the grand master, 626, 627— 
his power and privileges, 627, 628— 
chief officers of the order, 628—ex- 
tent of their possessions in Asia and in 
Europe, ib. 629 — revenues, 629— 
causes of the enmity of the Romish 
clergy against them, 630—anecdotes of 
their pride, ib.—expulsion of the order 
from the East, 63i—the grand master, 
Jaques de Molay, invited to Europe, 
632—his reception at Paris, ibid.— 
charges against the order made by 
Squin Flexian, 6833—arrest of the Tem- 
plars in France by Philip the Fair, 654 
analysis of the proceedings against 
them, 28—30. 634—636—remarks 
thereon, 636—638—cruel treatment of 
the knights, 638, 639—the grand mas- 
ter and the commander of Normandy, 
burned to death, 639—the Templars 
acquitted of having a secret doctrine, 
639, 640. 

Thor, history of, according to the Scandi- 
navian mythology, 115—12i—physi- 
cal history of his legends, 125. 

Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, account of, 
576, 577—its ‘local advantages, 579, 
580. 

Time, ode to, 74. 


Tollens, a Dutch poet, notice of, 70— 


translation of his Winter Evening’s song, 
70, 71. 
Toralto (Francisco) Prince of - Massa, 
chosen head of the Neapolitan. people, 
376—accepts the office with the con- 
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nivance of the Duke of Arcos, ib.—as- 
sassinated by the populace, 377. 
Trebizond, account of the Russian expedi- 
tion against, 595—mines and commerce 
of, 597. 
Trip, a Dutch poet, notice of, 60. 
Tsérétellé, a Georgian prince, hospitality 
and residence of, described, 583. 
Turk, etymology of, 239. 
Turkish empire. See Ottoman empire. 
U. 


Ulema, institution of, in Turkey, 252, 
269. 

Urchan, invasion of Europe, by, 242— 
legislative and military institutions of 
his vizir, 245, 246. 

University of Munich, state of, 331. 

Usurer, singular will of one, 667. 

Val d’ Arno, evils of the Metayer system of 
letting lands in, 493, 494. 

Val di Nievole, miserable state of the pea- 
santry of, 493. 

Vathall, employment of the departed in, 
according to the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, 137, 138. 

Valkyries, or inferior deities, according to 
the Scandinavian mythology, notice of, 
135, 136. 

Van Alphen, a Dutch poet, notice of, 64. 

Van der Palm, a Dutch prose writer, no- 
tice of, 76. 

Van Haren (William and Onno) Dutch 
poets, notice of, 59, 60. 

Van Merken (Mrs.) a Dutch poetess, no- 
tice of, 61, 62. 

Vanity, authorial, singular instance of, 330. 

Vendidad Sade, by Zoroaster, Notice of a 
new edition of, by Burnouf—of ano- 
ther edition of, by Olshausen, 694. 

Venice, diplomatic relations of, with Soli- 
man I,, 254. 

Viceroys of Naples, oppressive government 
of, 359. 

Vienna, siege of, by the Turks, 257. 

Virgin Mary, poetical narrative of a mira- 
cle of, 101. 

Visscher (Reemer), a Dutch poet, notice 
of, 46, 

Voltaire’s character of the English nation 
in 1731, 287—notice of a new edition 
of his works, 329. 
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77. 
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of, 669, 670. 

Werner (J. L. Z.) extraordinary bequest 
of, 666. 

Wessenberg (Baron von), evils in the Ro- 
man Catholic church in Germany, re- 
medied by him, in conjunction with the 
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Pibli-theque choisie des Peres grees et latins. 


Prospectus. 


Les Péres , interprétes incorruptibles de la foi , et dépositaires 
fidéles des traditions apostoliques , forment cette chaine sacrée 


qui transmet d’ge en Age , dans toute sa pureté, Venseigne- 
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ment primitif des disciples du Sauveur ; leurs écrits renfer- 
ment le développement des vérités dont le germe est déposé 
dans les divines Ecritures, et ces écrits sont restés comme des 
monumens irréfragables de l’unité de la foi catholique dans tous 
les temps et dans tous les lieux , en sorte que les Péres ont 
pu dire , comme le célébre évéque d’Ostie : « Nous enseignons 
ce que nous avons appris : » Hac docemus que didicimus. 

Ce seroit done prendre un soin superflu que de vouloir 
démontrer la nécessité d’étudier ces immortels écrits, dépét 
sacré des doctrines apostoliques , et source féconde de tant de 
lumiéres et de tant de beautés. C’est 1a, en effet , c’est dans 
ee vaste fleuve de la tradition, que Jes théologiens les plus 


profonds ont puisé leur doctrine , les moralistes leur sagesse , 


les orateurs chrétiens leur éloquence , parce que, comme a 
dit l'un des plus célébres d’entre eux, c’est 4 leur école seule 
quon peut acquérir cette sireté de principes, cette net- 
teté d’enseignement et cette fermeté d’expression dont ils ont 
été les organes et les modéles. Et n’est-ce pas leur génie qui 
parloit au génie du grand Bossnet quand il étonnoit le monde 
chrétien par la sublimité de sa doctrine et Ja hauteur de ses 
conceptions ? D’ou venoit 4 Fénelon cette suavité de langage et 
ectte éloquence si douce , si persuasive, si pleine d’onction , 
si ce n’est de cette méme source ow il avoit puisé ses plus belles 
inspirations ? Bourdaloue et Massillon avoient-ils trouvé ail- 
leurs , l'un la profondeur et la simplicité de ses raisonnemens , 
autre le charme et l’élégance de son style? 

Mais si nous voulons considérer les écrits des Péres sous le 
rapport de l’éloquence, quel intérét n’offriront-ils pas en- 
core , quoique , suivant la remarque de Fleury, « les Péres 
aient cherché 4 €mouvoir , non pas tant par la véhémence des 
figures et V’effort de la déclamation que par la grandeur 
des vérités qu’ils préchoient. » Et cependant , quelle force dans 
un saint Cyprien exhortant les fidéles au martyre ! Quelle ner- 
veuse concision dans les raisonnemens pressés d’un Tertullien ! 
Quelle élégance et quel charme dans le style si pur d’un Lae- 
tance! Quelle énergie dans les yéhémentes prédications d’an 
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saint Ephrem, dont la voix puissante arrachoit & tous ses audi- 
teurs des exclamations ct des larmes! quelle noble et sublime fé- 
condité dans les immortelles homélies d’un Chrysostome! Et 
que dire encore des Ambroise , des Augustin, des Basile, des 
Grégoire de Nazianze et de tant d’autres dont les plus célébres 
maitres de l’éloquence profane se sont plu 4 reconnoitre la su- 
périorité , dont ils se sont fait gloire dese proclamer les modestes 
éléves et les respectueux disciples ! 

Quelle perte pour I’Eglise si tant de monumens précieux 
venoient & tomber dans l’oubli! Encore quelques années , et les 
anciennes éditions, qui disparoissent tous les jours, se trouveront 
a peine dans les plus riches bibliothéques, si l’on ne travaille a les 
reproduire. 

Il ne s’agit donc plus maintenant de faire connoitre l’utilité 
d’une entreprise dont importance est assez démontrée, mais 
den fixer le plan et d’exposer les moyens qu’on a cru devoir 
employer pour en assurer l’exécution. 


PLAN DE L’OUVRAGE. 


La collection ayant pour but de rendre les ouvrages des 
Péres plus familiers en les rendant plus communs, et de 
contribuer 4 ressusciter une étude trop négligée en diminuant 
les difficultés qui ’empéchoient d’étre accessible a la plus grande 
partie du clergé, elle reprodnira intégralement les plus beaux 
traités, tels qu’ils sont sortis de la plume de Jeurs auteurs. 
Elle sera complete en ce sens qu’elle n’excluera aucun ouvrage, 
pourvu qu’il offre quelque intérét pour la religion et pour les 
moeurs. Ceux méme qui paroitroient moins propres a fixer 
attention, seront analysés avec plus ou moins d’étendue, 
mais toujours de maniére a en donner une idée juste et entiére , 
et 4 conserver textuellement les passages qui méritent d’étre 
connus. 

Le recueil des ceuvres de chaque Pére sera précédé d’une 
notice dans laquelle on fera connoitre sommairement sa vie , 


Voceasion historique de ses principaux traités, la nomenclature 
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suffisamment raisonnée des ouvrages , méme apocryphes , qui 
lui sont attribués, et les principales éditions qui en ont été 
faites , en méme temps qu’on indiquera celle dont l’exactitude 
aura paru préférable , et qui aura servi 4 collationner le texte 
de la Collection. Pour les Péres grecs, on chvisira toujours la 
traduction latine la plus estimée ; et , le texte d’une traduction 
n’ayant rien qui commande un respect religieux , comme le 
feroit V’original, on se réserve le droit d’y apporter les chan- 
gemens que le goit et le besoin de se faire parfaitement en- 
tendre pourront nécessiter. 

On suivra partout l’ordre chronologique, de maniére a réunir 
dans un seul ouvrage tous les docteurs, depuis les écrivains 
apostoliques jusqu’a saint Bernard, saint Thomas d’Aquin 
et saint Bonaventure. Nous en joignons ici le tableau, en 
rapportant le nom de chacun au siécle dans lequel il est mort : 


Premier et deuxiéme siécles. 


SAINT BARNABE. SAINT JUSTIN. 

HERMAS. ATHENAGORE. 

SAINT CLEMENT, pape. TATIEN. 

SAINT IGNACE. SAINT THEOPHILE. 

SAINT POLYCARPE. SAINT DENYS DE CORINTHE. 


Troisieme siécle. 


SAINT IRENEE. JULES AFRICAIN. 

MINUTICS FELIX. SAINT CYPRIEN. 

SAINT CLEMENT D’ALEXANDRIE. SAINT GREGOIRE THAUMATURGE 
TERTULLIEN. OU DE NEOCESAREE. 

SAINT HIPPOLYTE. SAINT ARCHELAUS. 

ORIGENE. 


Quatriéme siécle. 


JULIUS FIRMICUS MATERNUS. EUSEBE. 

ARNOBE. SAINT JACQUES DE NISIBE. 
LACTANCE,. SAINT HILAIRE DE POITIERS. 
SAINT PAMPHILE. VICTORIN. 
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LUCIFER DE CAGLIARI. 
SAINT EUSEBE DE VERCEIL. 
SAINT ATHANASE. 

SAINT BASILE DE CESAREE. 
SAINT EPHREM. 

SAINT ZENON DE VERONE. 
SAINT OPTAT DE MILEVE. 


SAINT CYRILLE DE JERUSALEM. 
LES TROIS MACAIRE. 

SAINT GREGOIRE DE NAZIANZE. 
SAINT PACIEN. 

SAINT AMPHILOQUE. 

DIDYME L’AVEUGLE. 

SAINT AMBROISE. 


Cinquiéme siécle. 


SAINT GREGOIRE DE NYSSE. 

SAINT EPIPHANE DE SALAMINE. 

SAINT JEAN CHRYSOSTOME. 

SAINT GAUDENCE DE BRESSE. 

RUFIN. 

PRUDENCE. 

SULPICE SEVERE. 

SAINT JEROME. 

SAINT AUGUSTIN. 

SAINT PAULIN DE NOLE. 

MARIUS MERCATOR. 

SAINT ISIDORE DE DAMIETTE. 

CASSIEN. 

SAINT CYRILLE D’ALEXANDRIE. 

SAINT PROCLUS DE CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 


SAINT VINCENT DE LERINS. 
SAINT HILAIRE D’ARLEs. 
SYNESIUS. 

SAINT EUCHER. 

SAINT PIERRE CHRYSOLOGUE. 
SAINT BASILE DE SELEUCIE. 
ENEE DE GAZE. 
SAINT NIL. 

THEODORET. 

SAINT LEON. 


SAINT PROSPER D AQUITAINE. 


SALVIEN. 

SAINT SIDOINE APOLLINAIRE. 
SAINT VICTOR DE VITE. 
JULIEN POMERE. 


Sixiéme siécle. 


ALCIME AVIT. 
SAINT FULGENCE. 
SAINT CESAIRE D’ARLES. 


SAINT DOROTHEE. 
SAINT LEANDRE DE SEVILLE. 
SAINT GREGOIRE DE TOURS. 


Septiéme siécle. 


SAINT JEAN CLIMAQUE. 
SAINT GREGOIRE LE GRAND. 
SAINT COLOMBAN. 


SAINT ISIDORE DE SEVILLE. 
SAINT MAXIME DE TURN. 
SAINT ILDEFONSE DE TOLEDE. 


Huitiéme siécle. 


LE VENERABLE BEDE. 


SAINT JEAN DAMASCENE. 
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Douziéme et treiziéme siécles. 


SAINT BERNARD. SAINT BONAVENTURE. 
SAINT THOMAS D’AQUIN. 


Si le public, comme nous n’en doutons pas, se montre fa- 
vorable a cette entreprise, les éditeurs se proposent d’y joindre 
ce qu’il y a de plus remarquable dans les écrivains ecclé- 
siastiques des derniers Ages, tels que: 


AMOLON , PIERRE LE VENERABLE, 
WALAFRIDE STRABON , PIERRE DE CELLES , 
RABAN MAUR, JEAN DE SARISBERY, 
PASCHASE RATBERT , PIERRE DE BLOIS, 
RATRAMNE , GUILLAUME D’AUVERGNE , 
HINCMAR , SAINT LAURENT JUSTINIEN, 
SAINT FULBERT , GERSON , 

PIERRE DAMIEN, CLEMANGIS , 

LANFRANC , SAINT FRANCOIS DE BORGIA , 
SAINT ANSELME , SAINT CHARLES BORROMEE, 
SAINT YVES DE CHARTRES , BENOIT XIV, etc. 


Ainsi cette grande collection embrassera tous les siécles de 
l’Eglise. 

Ce simple apercu est plus que suffisant pour montrer l’éten- 
due et l’importance de nos travaux. 

La Bibliothéque choiste des Péres de lEglise par M. Vabbé 


Guillon, professeur d’éloquence sacrée a la Faculté de théologie, 


comptant un grand nombre de souscripteurs , ona cru qu’il seroit 
agréable 4 ceux qui possédent déja la traduction francaise , de 
retrouver aisément dans cette collection plus étendue les mor- 


ceaux choisis dont ce savant auteur nous a donné la traduction ; 
c’est ce qui nous a engagés a citer au bas des pages de I’édi- 
tion latine les endroits remarquables dont la version se trouve 
dans la Bibliothéque choisie, et d’ajouter de plus, & la fin de 
chaque volume, une espéce de concordance qui facilite le 
moyen de recourir 4 cette docte et élégante traduction. 





MOYEN DE’XECUTION. 


Pour atteindre le but qu’on s’est proposé, 1° on a distribue 
le travail entre plusieurs ecclésiastiques. distingués. On ne s’est 
pas borné 4 quelques prétres de la capitale ; on a voulu que 
cette entreprise universelle eit des coopérateurs dans toutes 


les provinces. Ce sont, comme on le voit en téte de ce pros— 


pectus, des littérateurs, des théologiens, des professeurs , des 
grands—vieaires ; leurs noms suffisent pour faire leur éloge. 
I] eit manqué quelque chose a cette édition , si le nom ho- 
norable de M. Guillon ue se fit pas trouvé dans la liste des 
savans collaborateurs dont le zéle concourt 4 la publication de 
notre recueil. 
2°. Pour mettre dans le travail une parfaite unité, on a éta- 
bli 4 Paris une commission chargée de diriger le travail et de 
surveiller |’exécution de l’entreprise. Cette commission se com— 
pose de six membres seulement , savoir 
MM. GUILLON , professeur d’éloquence sacrée ; 
CAILLAU 
SAINT-YVES } , missionnaires de France ; 
AUVERGNE 
GANILH, directeur de la Bibliothéque catholique. 
Et M*** 
3°. Comme il est essentiel que les notices portent le méme 
caractére et le méme style, elles seront toutes , d’aprés les do- 
cumens envoyés par les différens collaborateurs , rédigées par 
M. V’abbé Caillau, qui a déja travaillé en partie sur le méme 
sujet dans |’ Introduction a U étude des Péres. 
4°. Le nombre de volumes ne sauroit étre rigoureusement 
fixé ; déterminer ce nombre, ce seroit mettre les éditeurs dans 
le cas de tronquer ce travail important en voulant trop l’abré- 
ger; mais ils s’engagent A ne pas perdre de vue les intéréts 
des Souscripteurs, comme ils n’oublieront pas ce que demande 
Vintérét de Vouvrage. 
5°. Toutes les mesures sont prises pour que cette vaste en- 
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treprise parvienne sans interruption 4 son terme, et marche 
avec toute la rapidité et toute l’exactitude désirables. La publi- 
cation aura lieu chaque mois par livraisons composées de deux 
volumes in-8°. Les deux premiéres livraisons sont en vente ; 
les autres suivront de mois en mois. 


CONDITIONS DE LA SOUSCRIPTION. 


La Collection choisie des Péres de lV Eglise , imprimée avec 
des caractéres neufs de M. Divot, sur papier vélin satiné des 
fabriques de MM. Moncotrier v’ANnonay , est confiée 4 deux 
imprimeurs avantageusement connus par l’importance et la belle 
exécution des ouvrages sortis de leurs presses. 


Le prix de chaque livraison , de 2 volumes in-8°, brochés , 
avec couverture imprimée , est de 18 sh. 


ON SOUSCRIT, 
SANS RIEN PAYER D°AVANCE, 
A PARIS, 


GNEZ WROVIGHONSDAVARD, BDITRUR, 


RUE DES SAINTS-PERES, N° 10; 


A LONDRES. 


CHEZ TREUTTEL ET WURTZ, TREUTTEL J3=« ET 
RICHTER, 


no 30, SOHOSQUARE; 


A DUBLIN , 
CHEZ CUMMING. 


PARIS. —IMPRIMFRIE DE COSSON , 
Rue Saint-Germain-des-Prés , n. 9. 





MEMOIRES 


COMPLETS ET AUTHENTIQUES 


DU DUC 


DE SAINT-SIMON 


SUR LE SIECLE DE LOUIS XIV EY LA REGENCE, 


PUBLIES POUR LA PREMIERE FOIS SUR LE MANUSCRIT ORIGINAL ENTIEREMENT 
ECRIT DE LA MAIN DE L’AUTEUR, 


PAR M. LE MARQUIS DE SAINT-SIMON, 


PAIR DE FRANCE, etc. , etc, 


PROSPECTUS. 


Le duc de Saint-Simon, dont les Mémoires sont devenus 
célébres, mourut en 1753. Sa famille, apprenant lexistence 
de ces Mémoires qu'il avait rédigés dans le plus grand se- 
cret, et craignant pour la conservation de ce précieux héri- 
tage, jugea prudent de les placer sous la sauve-garde d'une 
lettre de cachet demandée et obtenue sous le prétexte spé- 
cieux de la raison détat. Cette singuliére protection ne 
réussit point aux heritiers. Ces Mémoires, tombés au pou- 
voir du duc de Choiseul, et jugés dangereux par ce ministre, 
ne furent plus restitués a la famille, et restérent déposés 
aux archives des affaires étrangéres. La famille ne cessa de- 
puis de réclamer ce précieux dépot, et particuliérement a 
lavénement de Louis XVI. A cette époque, l’examen en fut 
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ordonné, et l'abbé de Voisenon, chargé de ce soin, en fit 
quelques extraits qui, transmis de main en main, produi- 
sirent une sensation extraordinaire , et furent bientot livrés 
a l'impression. Ce sont ces fragmens, dus a une infidéliteé , 
qu’on a toujours réimprimés depuis, et qui ont été si vive- 
ment recherchés sous le titre de Mémoires de Saint-Simon. 

Le roi Louis XVIII, reconnaissant la justice de ces ré- 
clamations renouvelées par M. le marquis de Saint-Simon , 
a enfin ordonné que le manuscrit original lui ftit restitue. 
C'est ce manuscrit qu'on publie aujourd’hui, et ce sera 
la premiére fois que le public aura connaissance des vrais 
mémoires de Saint-Simon. Quant a létendue, elle est 
triple au moins des extraits recueillis par l'abbé de Voi- 
senon; la forme en differe autant que l’étendue, et elle a 
tous les avantages d'une narration complete et parfaite- 
ment suivie sur quelques scenes et quelques portraits re- 
cueillis au hasard et publiés sans ordre. Le duc de Saint- 
Simon a écrit histoire complete de son temps, sans omettre 
un seul des évenemens dont il avait été le témoin; ainsi, 
la plus grande et la plus curieuse moitié du régne de 
Louis XIV et la régence, se trouvent retracés dans le pre- 
cieux récit qu'il a pris soin d’écrire. Ce n'est pas tout: 
obligé, par la nécessité de son sujet, de chercher dans le 
passé lorigine des évenemens qu'il raconte, et les commence- 
mens des personnages qu'il met en scéne, il recueille soi- 
eneusement le témoignage des contemporains, et remonte 
ainsi par des digressions qui ne nuisent point a la clarté de 
la narration, jusqu’a Louis XIII et ala Fronde, dont son 
pere et ses vieux amis avaient été les témoins ou les acteurs. 
(est ainsi quaprés la mort du Regent, par laquelle il ter- 
mine son ouvrage, il méle incessamment, en rédigeant ses 
souvenirs et ses notes, les conséquences qu 'ila sous les yeux, 
aux évenemens passes qu'il raconte, en sorte qu'il n’est rien 
important durant le dix-septiéme siecle et la premiére 


moitié du dix-huitieme qui s'y trouve omis. Ce n’est point 


exagérer que de dire qu'il a donné une histoire complete de 
la longue et belle période dans laquelle il a véeu. 





ti Scie 


Le duc de Saint-Simon était un des personnages impor- 
tans de la cour; et la cour était tout, au temps ow il vivait. 
Elle était la partie de la nation la plus polie, la plus éclairée, 
la plus civilisée, comme nous disons anjourd’hui; c'était 
elle qui régnait et qui méritait de régner, parce que la nation 
n était pas encore assez avancée pour rivaliser avec elle, et 
prétendre au gouvernement du royaume. Ses opinions 
faisaient loi en matiére de gouvernement comme en matiére 
de goat. C’était pour elle qu’écrivaient Moliére et Racine, 
parce quelle était plus capable de les entendre. Ecrire lhis- 
toire complete de la cour 4 cette époque, c'est presque 
écrire celle de la nation elle-méme. Ce point de vue avait 
deja cessé d’étre le plus favorable cinquante ans plus tard, 
quand Voltaire était a Ferney, quand d’Alembert et Dide- 
rot régnaient dans les salons de Paris; mais au temps de 
Saint-Simon , la meilleure place de Vhistorien était a la cour. 

C'est a cette place , ott il méritait d’étre par la trempe de 
son dme et de son esprit, que Saint-Simon se trouva porté 
par sa naissance. C’était un de ces vieux représentans de 
lancienne noblesse féodale qui avaient fait pendant la 
Kronde un dernier essai de leur turbulence, et qui, a la fin 
du régne de Louis XIV, étaient réduits 4 murmurer de la 
toute-puissance de la royauté, et des progrés de esprit 
administratif sur l'esprit féodal. Saint-Simon, franc, probe, 
plein a-la-fois d’honneur et d’orgueil, voyait avec désespoir 
les prosternations de la cour en présence de Louis XIV et 
empire toujours croissant des maitresses, des favoris, et 
surtout des ministres. Toutes ces conséquences , bonnes et 
mauvaises, mais inévitables, du développement de la mo- 
narchie, le révoltaient, et il a peint Ja cour de ce temps 
avec la rudesse, quelquefois linjustice de lorgueil blessé , 
mais toujours avec la verve d'un esprit pénétrant et origi- 


nal, et la naiveté de langage propre a son siécle. La famille 


royale tout entiére, les fréres, fils, petits-fils, neveux, 
maitresses, enfans naturels, favoris, ministres, généraux 
de Louis XIV, figurent tour-a-tour dans son récit, et sont 
peints avec autant de finesse que de vigueur, Tout le monde 
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se souvient du portrait de cette ambitieuse, spirituelle et 
dévote Maintenon, qui rendit si tristes les derniéres années 
de Louis XIV , du portrait de cette charmante duchesse de 
Bourgogne, qui les égaya quelquefois encore par son en- 
jotment, et qui, enlevée en quelques heures avec son il- 
lustre €poux , sembla emporter avec elle les derniers plaisirs 
du vieux monarque; de ce Fénelon si séduisant, si fine- 
ment ambitieux, qui, quoique éloigné de la cour, la péne- 
trait de son adroite influence; de ce jeune et brillant duc 
d'Orléans que les sévérités d'une cour dévote et méchante 
rejetérent dans les débauches et la société de Dubois, et 
qui, doué de toutes les qualités ou grandes ou agréables, 
se laissa dominer par l'infame complaisant dont il méprisait 
lame et méme l’esprit. On verra tous ces portraits 4 jamais 
immortels, fondus dans un récit plein de verve, d'élo- 
quence , et quelquefois de traits sublimes. 

Le langage de Saint-Simon est souvent rude et incorrect ; 
mais, dans sa rudesse, il est plein tour-a-tour de vigueur, de 
délicatesse, de subtilité méme, quand il s'agit de rendre 
toutes les nuances d'un caractére, et dans son incorrec- 
tion, il donne lidée de ce temps inculte encore, ou des 
seigneurs bien élevés savaient a peine écrire, et ou le roi 
ne savait pas lorthographe. 

On peut dire sans exagération qu'il n’existe pour aucun 
temps un monument historique aussi complet, et on doit 
sapplaudir de posséder un pareil monument, pour l'une 


des époques les plus grandes et les plus belles de ’'huma- 
nite. 


Ce serait ici le cas de dire un mot de la mani¢re dont le 
duc de Saint-Simon a composé ses Mémoires. On trouvera 
des renseignemens a cet égard dans le curieux morceau qui 
sert d introduction a son ouvrage et dans une lettre adres- 
sée au pere de la Trappe que nous avons donnée comme 
Jac simile de son écriture. On y voit avec quel scrupule 
de conscience Saint-Simon était en garde, en écrivant, 
contre ses préventions et ses ressentimens, et on doit s’€- 
tonner que les auteurs de la compilation qu’on a donnée 





pour les mémoires de Saint-Simon, aient négligé ces témoi- 
ghages précieux de la sincérité des récits de l'auteur. 
Le manuscrit est terminé par une conclusion dans lJa- 


quelle Saint-Simon proteste de nouveau de son amour de 
la vérité. 


« Toutefois , dit-il , je me rendrai ce témoignage que je me suis 
tenu en garde contre mes affections pour ne parler de chacun 
que la balance a la main, rendre une exacte justice et faire sur- 
nager a tout la vérité la plus pure. C’est en cette maniére que je 
puis assurer que j'ai été entiérement impartial; et je crois qu’il 
n’y a point d’autre maniére de létre.... 

«... Pour ce qui est de l’exactitude et de la vérité de ce que je 

« raconte , on pourra voir par les Mémoires mémes, que presque 

« tout est puisé de ce quia passé dans mes mains, et le reste de ce 

« que j’aisu par ceux qui avaient traité les choses que je rapporte. Je 
les nomme, et leurs noms, ainsi que ma liaison intime avec eux 
sont hors de tout soupcon. Ce que j’ai appris de moins sir, je le 
marque , et ce que j'ai ignoré , je n’ai pas honte de l’avouer. De 
cette facon, les Mémoires sont de source et de premiére main ; 
leur vérité, leur authenticité ne peuventétre révoquées en doute, 

. et je crois pouvoir dire qu’il n’y en a point eu jusqu’ici qui aient 
compris plus de différentes matiéres, plus approfondies, plus 
détaillées, ni qui forment un groupe plus instructif ni plus cu- 
rieux. » 


Puis, devancant le temps , et pensant a l'effet que pourra 
produire la publication de ces Mémoires, il dit: 


« Comme je n’en verrai rien, peu m’importe; mais si ces Mé- 
moires voient jamais le jour, ye ne doute pas qu’ils n’excitent 
une prodigieuse révolte. Chacun est attaché aux siens , a ses inté- 
réts, a ses prétentions, a ses chiméres, et rien de tout cela ne 
peut souffrir la moindre contradiction. On n’est ami de la vé- 
rite qu’autant qu’elle favorise, et elle favorise peu de toutes ces 
choses-la, Ceux dont on a dit du bien n’en savent nul gré, la 
vérité Pexigeait; ceux en bien plus grand nombre dont on ne 
parle pas de méme entrent d’autant plus en furie que ce mal est 
prouvé par des faits , etc. » 





Boe we 


Nous terminerons en protestant nous-mémes de notre 
fidelité a respecter le texte de l'auteur que nous reprodui- 
sons sans aucune altération. Le manuscrit original déposeé 
entre nos mains peut étre consulté par tous les souscrip- 
teurs; c'est une garantie que nous sommes heureux de pou- 
voir leur offrir. 


A. SAUTELET ET C", 


LIBRAIRES-EDITEURS, KUE DE RICHELIEU, N. 14 


Paris, le 1° mar 182y 





Conditions de la Souscription. 


Les Mémoires du duc de Saint-Simon formeront 16 vol. 
in-8°, semblables a la Collection des Mémoires sur [histoire 
de France, dont ils sont le complément indispensable. Ils 
seront publies en 8 livraisons de deux volumes chaque, 
qui paraitront de mois en mois, et terminés par un vo- 
lume de Table des matiéres dans l'ordre des noms pro- 
pres , rangés alphabetiquement. 

La premiére livraison est mise en vente le 1° mai. 


PRIX DE LA LIVRAISON : 14 FRANCS. 


ON SOUSCRIT A PARIS: 


CHEZ A. SAUTELET ET C", LIBRAIRES-EDITEURS, 


RUE DE RICHELIEU, I4 


A LONDRES, 


CHEZ TREUTTEL ET WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN. ET RICHTER, 


N. 30, SOHO SQUARE. 


Lédition sera en tout conforme , pour le papier et le caractére, 
dla page qui suit le Prospectus, 


IMPRIME CHEZ PAUL RENGUARD, 


RUE GARENCHERR, N° 





48 mEMorReES [1711] (SPECIMEN.) 


Deux jours aprés, qui fut le mardi 3 février, Monsei- 
gneur vit l’électeur de Cologne dans son cabinet , lequel 
en sortant de 1a s’en alla dire la messe 4 madame la du- 
chesse de Bourgogne. Il aimait a la dire, et basse et 
haute, et a faire toutes sortes de fonctions. II avait fort 
prié madame la duchesse de Bourgogne de l’entendre. Il 
la dit au grand autel de la chapelle basse comme un 
évéque ordinaire. Madame la duchesse de Bourgogne 
était en haut dans la tribune, pour éviter le corporal 
que le prétre lui apportait a baiser a la fin de la messe, 
quand elle était en bas, et quoique cette messe eit l’air 
d'une messe ordinaire, monseigneur |’électeur la salua 
profondément en entrant et en sortant de lautel, et 
sinclina comme un chapelain ordinaire au dominus 
vobiscum et a la bénédiction. En entrant et en sortant 
de Pautel, madame la duchesse de Bourgogne recut de- 
bout son inclination profonde, et lui fit une révérence 
fort marquée. Madame fut outrée de cette messe , et se 
garda bien de s’y trouver. L’électeur en effet aurait pu 
sen passer; mais non-seulement ce fut lui qui la pro- 
posa, mais qui pressa, et qui témoigna que madame 
la duchesse de Bourgogne le désobligerait si elle le re- 
fusait. Il n’y avait point de cérémonies qu’il n’aimat a 
faire; enfin, il aimait méme a précher, et on peut juger 
comme ii préchait. Il s’avisa un premier jour d’avril de 
monter en chaire. Il y avait envoyé inviter tout ce qui 
était 4 Valenciennes, et l’église était toute remplie. L’é- 
lecteur parut en chaire, regarda la compagnie de tous 
cotés, puis tout-a-coup se prit a crier poisson d’avril! 
potsson davril! et sa musique avec force trompettes et 
tymbalesa lui répondre ; lui cependant fit le plongeon et 
s’en alla. Voila des plaisanteries allemandes et de prince, 
dont l’assistance qui en rit fort ne laissa pas d’étre bien 
étonnée. Apres avoir dit la messe & madame la duchesse 
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REVUE 
DE PARIS. 


Un Recueil littéraire a Pinstar des Revues ou Magazine qui 
obtiennent un si grand succes en Angleterre, se publie en ce mo- 
ment a Paris. 

Par une nouveauté qui n’est pas seulement piquante pour les 
lecteurs , mais qui leur offre aussi la plus sire garantie, tous les 
articles insérés dans la Revue de Paris sont signés en toutes lettres , 
et dans les livraisons qui ont paru , on chercherait en vain un nom 
que le public rencontrat pour la premiere fois. 

TRoIs GRANDES DIvistons ont été adoptées pour la composition 
de ce recueil. 

Dans la premizre, sous le titre de Litterature ancienne , tout 
ancien répertoire littéraire depuis Homere jusqu’a Laharpe , sera 
soumis a une nouvelle analyse, et apprécié avec les vues larges et 
consciencieuses adoptees par la critique de notre temps. 

Dans la seconde piviston, des traductions, des extraits ou des 
résumés fideles des publications les plus importantes faites a l’é- 
tranger, donneront une idée complete et exacte du mouvement des 
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Littératures etrangéres, et contribueront a resserrer encore les liens 
de cette espece de fraternité intellectuelle , qui de nos jours s’est 
établie entre les idiomes et les pensées des différens peuples. 

Litterature moderne : tel est le titre de la TRoIstEME DIVISION , 
dans laquelle se presseront une foule de compositions échappées 
aux plumes contemporaines les plus celebres. 

Dans ce cadre, la Revue de Paris admettra rarement les lecons 
de la critique. A une époque ot linstruction va chaque jour se 
répandant, n’a-t-elle pas perdu beaucoup de son importance ? 
Préférant les articles originaux , la Revue de Paris ne consentira 
a soccuper d'un livre, d'un objet d’art ou d'une ceuvre drama- 
tique, qu’autant qu’ils auront ému a un haut degré l’attention pu- 
blique, et obtenu un wrai succes. 

En revanche, a cété des ceuvres d’imagination, la Revue de 
Paris whésitera pas a admettre une foule de documens positifs 
bannis ordinairement des recueils consacrés a Ja littérature. Des 
articles de statistique, d’économie politique, de voyages , etc., 
viendront varier ses habitudes littéraires , et imprimer a sa publica- 
tion un cachet d’utilité trop peu cherché jusqu’a ce jour. 

Un Bulletin bibliographique de la littérature francaise et un 
Bulletin des littératures anglaise, allemande, italienne, hollan- 
daise, suédoise , etc. , ou les ouvrages seront annoncés avec une 
analyse raisonnée , acheveront de completer le vaste cadre que doit 
embrasser la Revue de Paris. Les noms les plus célebres de notre 
epoque , des hommes méme que la nature de leurs travaux n’appe- 
laient pas a la collaboration d’un recueil périodique, ont voulu 
contribuer au succes de cette entreprise. 

Des tableaux de meeurs, sous la forme de proverbes, par 
M. Scribe, des poésies inédites de MM. de Lamartine et Casimir 
Delavigne , mises en musique par M. Rossini, toutes les fois que 
le rythme de ces poésies le permettra, se succéderont a de courts 
intervalles dans les livraisons de la Revue de Paris. 

Rien ne saurait mieux faire apprécier le mérite de cette publica- 
tion nouvelle que la liste des compositions qu'elle a réunies jusqu’a 
ce jour : nous en donnons ici un tableau exact. 








ESontenn des QWolames deja publics. 


PREMIER VOLUME. — avait 1829. 


PREMIERE LIVRAISON. TROISIEME LIVRAISON. 


PREFACE. Observations sur le caractére et l’esprit des Chro- 
Boileau , par M. SAINTE-BEUVE. niques du moyen-dge , par M. MicHAup , de 
| Du Merveilleux dans le Roman, par Walter I’ Académie francaise. 
Scott. Souvenirs et Portraits de la Kévolution fran- 
Bulletin bibliographique de la Littérature an- caise , par M. Charles NoDIER. — II¢ article. 
glaise, par M. Amédée Picnor. Euloge Schneider ou la Terreur en Alsace. 
L’Ame du Purgatoire , ballade , par M. Casimir | De I'Etat actuel des fouilles de Pompéi, par 
DELAVIGNE. M. RaouL-RocuETTE , Membre de I’ Acadé- 
| Souvenirs et Portraits de Ja Révolution francaise, mie des Inscriptions-et-Belles-Lettres. 
par M. Charles Nopien. — I* article. De | Tableaux de meurs, par M. E. Scrise. — 
Robespierre le jeune et de la terreur. i** Proverbe. Un Ministre sous Louis XV; 
Des Bals costumés de MADAME, duchesse de II* et derniére partie. 
Berri , comparés aux diverses mascarades qui | Bulletins bibliographiques des Littératures Fran- 
ont eu lieu en Cour depuis le quatorzieme sie- caise et Etrangéres. 
cle, par M. DuPONCHEL. — I** article. ‘ - : 
Bulletin bibliographique de Ja Littérature fran- QUATRIEME LIVRAISON. 
¢aise et des Arts. Meears anglaises. — Des Clubs de Lundres , par 
ol s M. Amédée Picnor. 
DEUZIEME LIVRABOR. La Mort du Bandit , ballade , par M. Casimir 
Des Livres apocryphes da premier au secund siécle DELAVIGNE. 
| de Vere chrétienne, par M. SAINT-MARC | De la Comédie en France, et des obstacles qu'elle | 
GiRARDIN. y rencontre , par M. Mazines. 
| Stances écrites & V’'abbaye de Valombreuse , en Des Bals costumés de MADAME , DUCHESSE DE 
Toscane , par M. DE LAMARTINE. BERRI, comparés aux diverses ‘mascarades qui 
De I’Industrialisme du moyen-dge , par M. Ph. ont eu lieu en Cour depuis le XIV = par 
CHASLES. M. DuponcuEL.. II® article. 
| Tableaux de Mours, I* proverbe, par M. E. | Bulletin bibliographique de la Littérature ‘Se 
| Scrise. Un Ministre sous Louis XV, ou le ¢aise et des Arts. 
Secret de rester en place. — I" partie. Musique de M. Rossint, sur la ballade de 
Bulletias bibliographiques des Littératures Fran- M. Casimir Delavigne (I’ Ame du purgatoire). 
gaise , Etrangeres et des Arts. Table des Matiéres contenues dans le 1°" volume. 


DEUXIEME VOLUME. — mar 1829. 


PREMIERE LIVRAISON. | TROISIEME LIVRAISON. 


Aloysius Block, par M. A. LoEVE-VEIMARS. 


| Madame de Sévigné , par M. SAINTE-BEUVE. Essais 7 oe sociale. — I** Fragment. 

| Des Institutions littéraires 4 la Chine , par M. J. par 2i. DALLANCHE. 

| P, ABEL-REMUSAT. | La Basse-Bretagne, ses meeurs , son langage, et 

| Meeurs de la Corse. — Mateo Faleone, par oo9 EROmnERS ; per M. A. Romiev. i 
M. MeRimge. Des Critiques en matiére d’Arts , par M. Eugene 


s Be DELACROIX. 
Sir W -Scott M. le D 
gp be Sir Walter-Scott , par e mac | Lettre A M. le docteur A*** sur Phospice des 


De I’'Influence du Gouvernement représentatif eae . myer par M. le due de LEvis. 
sur la santé , par M. A. MALITOURNE. etin des Littératures étrangéres. 


| Bulletin bibliographique de la Littérature Fran- | QUATRIEME LIVRAISON. 
caise et des Arts. 





Souvenirs de l’enfance de Walter-Scott, racontés 
| par lui-méme ; trad. de M. Amédée Picnor. 
DEUXIEME LIVRAISON. Une Nuit dans Alexandrie , M. J. JANIN. 

Portraits et Souvenirs de la Révolution fran- 

a , , . | gaise, par M. Charles NopIER. — IV® article. | 

Contes fantastiques d’Hoffmann, traduction | [esPrisons de Paris sousle Consulat.—I"¢ par- 
d’un extrait du Pot d’or, par M. SAIntT- tie. Le Dépat de la Préfecture et le Temple. 

MARC GIRARDIN. i . | Panurge , Falstaffet Sancho, par M. Philaréte 
Souvenirs et Portraits de la Révolution francaise, | 

par M. Char'es NODIER. IlI® article.—De la | Bulletin de la Littérature anglaise. Analyse de 

Réaction ther midorienne et des Compagnits | deux légendes romantiques de Southey : Tout 
| _ de Jésus. ur l’Amour , et le Pendu ou le Coq et la 
| Tableaux de meeurs, II® proverhe, par M. E. Poul. a Ausheon du nouveau roman de Wal- 
ScnriBE. — Le Jeune Docteur , ou le Moyen ter-Scott : Charles-le-Téméraire ou Anne de 
de parvenir. | Geierstern , la Fille du Brouillard. 


CHASLES. 








TROISIEME VOLUME. — su1n 1289. 


PREMIERE LIVRAISON. 


J.-B. Rousseau , par M. SAINTE-BEUVE. 

Statistique des Journaux hebdomadaires de 
Londres , traduit de la Revue de Westmins- 
ter, par M. A. LesourD. , 

Examen critique de Marino Faliero , mélodrame 
en cing actes et en vers, de M. Casimir Dela- 
vigne , par M. CHARLES NODIER. 

Barcarole chantée dans Marino Faliero , paroles 
de M. Casimir Delavigne , musique de M. PE- 
RUCHINI. 


de 260 a 520 pages. 





DEUXIEME LIVRAISON. 


Gluck , souvenirs de 1809 , par E.-T.-A. Hoff- 
mann (traduction de LOEVE VEIMARS. ) 

Meeurs anglaises. — Inconvénient d’avoir un 
frére ainé , lorsqu’on est Anglais et gentil- 
homme. (London Magazine.) 

Le Carrosse du Saint-Sacrement , saynete , par 
M. MFrimEe. 

Bulletin bibliographique de la Littérature fran- 
¢aise. 


Le troisieme volume sera complété par une 5e et une 4¢ Livraison, dont la 
publication aura lieu les 20 et 28 juin 1829. 


—— 


ESonditions de fa SSouscription. 


La Revue de Paris, imprimée sur papier vélin grand raisin , dans le format 
| in-8° et avec le caractére du présent Prospectus , parait par volume composé 


© es : ee 
Chaque volume est divisé en quatre ou cing Livraisons. 


Le prix de la Souscription est fixé pour Londres : 


Pour Svol. ou trois mois. 
Pour 6 » 
Pour 12 » 


ou six mois. 
ouun an. . 


.-aeeet. 4 Sak 
2 8 
4 16 


On souserit a Paris, 
Jhue des FilleseS ants Chomas, TOs > 


CHEZ 


LEVAVASSEUR , SUCCESSEUR DE PONTHIEU , LIBRAIRE, 
Palais-Royal , 


ET CHEZ LES PRINCIPAUX LIBRAIRES ET DIRECTEURS DE POSTE. 


A Londres , 


CHEZ TREUTTEL ET WURTZ, TREUTTEL FILS ET RICHTER, 
30. Soho -Square. 


Paris. — EVERAT , imp. rue da Cadran, N° 16. 





Edinburgh, \st August, 1829, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, beautifully printed in royal 18mo, 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY C. R. LESLIE, ENGRAVED BY A. DUNCAN; 
AND A VIGNETTE, BY W. KIDD, ENGRAVED BY CONRADE COOKE ; 
VOLUME I. OF a . 


GUY MANNERING, 


FORMING VOLUME III. OF 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


Che Waverley Povels. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES ; 
REVISED AND CORRECTED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH NOVEL; 


AND NOTES, HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE, BY 
THE AUTHOR. 
Printed for CADELL & CO. Edinburgh ; and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, 
London, 


And Sold by every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 


1. The size royal 18mo; each volume to contain about 400 pages, 
price 5s. done up in cloth. 


II. The publication to be continued on the first day of each month, 
(to be delivered with the Magazines and Reviews,) till the whole is 
completed. 

III. Each Volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title-page, 


both containing subjects illustrative ef the Novel to which they are 
attached. ' 


IV. The Work will be comprised in Forty Vo.umEs, commencing 
with WAVERLEY, PUBLISHED on Ist JUNE, and closing with Woop- 
stock. The Author's additions will form about Two of these Forty 
Volumes. 

At the particular desire of many respectable Booksellers, and to obviate 
some confusion which has arisen by many not wishing more than one 
Volume at a time, the Publishers have agreed to issue only one Volume 
monthly. 


The Second Volume of Guy Mannering will appear, therefore, on 
lst September. 


Antiquary, . I. - on Ist October. 
II. ‘ ‘ on Ist November. 
Rob Roy, . . I. i ‘ on Ist December. 


on lst January 1880. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED UP TO JANUARY 1830, 
ARE AS FOLLOWS :=—= 
WAVERLEY. 
Painter. Engraver. 

Frontispiece. . F. P. Stephanoff. . Robert Graves. 
Vignette. . E. Landseer, a.n.a. Wm. Raddon. 
Frontispiece. . G.S.Newton,a.R.A. Charles Rolls. 
Vignette. - James Stephanoff. . Robert Graves. 


GUY MANNERING. 
Vol.I. . . + + + Frontispiece. . C. R. Leslie, R.A. . A. Duncan. 
Vignette. - William Kidd. « Conrade Cook. 
To be Published, , 
II. 1stSeptember. Frontispiece. . William Kidd. - James Mitchell. 
Vignette. . Abrm.Cooper,n.A.. T. C. Edwards. 


ANTIQUARY. 
Vol. I. 1st October. . Frontispiece. . F. P. Stephanoff. . J. Romney. 
Vignette. - Abrm. Cooper, n.A.. Amb. Warren. 
II. lst November. Frontispiece. . Clerkson Stanfield. . Joseph Phelps. 
Vignette. . E. Landseer, a.R.a. James Mitchell. 


ROB ROY. 
Vol. I. 1st December. Frontispiece. . C.R. Leslie, R.A. . Amb. Warren. 
Vignette. - A.E.Chalon,r.a.. H.C. Shenton. 
II. lst Jan. 1830. Frontispiece. . William Kidd. . Sl. Davenport. 
Vignette. - Abrm. Cooper, R.a.. Wm. Raddon. 


The Illustrations will be published separately, by Moon, Boys, and 
Graves, Printsellers to his Majesty, 6, Pall Mall, London, to whom 
Orders may be sent, and at whose premises the public are respectfully 
requested to inspect the Designs. 


A new Epition of WAVERLEY, 2 vols., price 10s., has been pre- 
pared, and is now ready for delivery at all the Booksellers. ese 
two volumes are illustrated with designs by F. P. Stephanoff, E. Land- 
seer, J. Stephanoff, and G. S. Newton. 


P.S.—The Publishers of the Works of the Author of Waverle 
have hitherto refrained from giving, in their advertisements, the opi- 
nions of the press on these celebrated productions. On the present 
occasion, however, they hope they may be forgiven for quoting the 
unanimous feeling of applause with which the present edition has been 
received throughout Great Britain, 


OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 


This edition is to consist of forty volumes. It will contain all the novels of Sir 
WattTeERr Scott, from Waverley down to Woodstock, and will cost only ten pounds. 
It will be ornamented with numerous and finely~executed plates, by the most expert 
engravers, from designs by the best artists ; and it will be enriched with, what its pos- 
sessors cannot fail to deem a decoration of infinitely higher value, numerous notes and 
illustrations by the author. These additions, it is calculated, will be equal to two vo- 
lumes. The work will not be a mere reprint; numerous passages, which the hurry 
of composition, or the accidental carelessness of printers and correctors, had left in an 
imperfect state, will receive the high advantage of the finishing touches of the same 
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pencil that first sketched them. The new edition, therefore, will be at once the cheapest 
and the most correct that has issued from the press. So much for the work in general. 

Were it possible for a moment to envy a lot of rare felicity purchased by the noblest 
deserts, we should, of all the men that at present live and breathe upon the earth, 
envy that of the great author of the Waverley Novels. His fame sprung up in ee 
It burst forth, as was said with far less truth of Swrrt, like the Irish rebellion, fifty 
thousand strong, when no mortal —— it. The Lay placed him at once in the 
rank of the first poets, and Waverley in the rank of the. novelists, that Britain 
had produced. No author of past ages, or of the present time, has written so much 
and so well; none ever drew so largely on the affectionate regard of his contemporaries 
—for that is the proper designation of the feeling entertained towards the excellent 
baronet ; none ever promised to live longer in the approbation of posterity. Partly 
from the vein of exquisite simplicity, and of true and generous feeling, that runs 
through all his acknowledged works, and partly from the high, and honourable, and 
unimpeached character of the man, no author exists, or perhaps ever existed, that has 
been less exposed to the attacks of malevolence. Criticism smoothed her brow, and 
dipped her pen in milk instead of gall, when she set herself to examine his labours. 
Yet though every endeavour has been made to spoil him, and the tithe of such indul- 
gence has ruined hundreds, Sir Walter Scott was of the stuff that would not spoil. 

Of the present edition of the Novels, the most interesting part of the new matter is 
the General Preface ; in which Sir Walter gives a brief outline of his history, and of 
the causes that, as he supposes, determined the peculiar bent of his genius. ‘s 
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Our notice of the work has extended to a length which we did not contemplate when 
we entered on it. The engaging nature of the subject has led us forward, as an idle 
bee is led from flower to flower, until we have almost forgotten our road home again. 
We must now finish. The Plates for Waverley are extremely good. Of the four, 
we prefer the title page. Davie Gellatley is excellent, both in expression and 
drawing ; and the dogs (they are Epwin LANDSEER’s) are of course superb. With 
fine propriety, they are represented regarding the “ innocent” with as much reverence 
as if he had been a NEwTON or a LOCKE. 

The paper and the typography of this work are admirable in texture and in clear. 
ness. We should imagine that it will prove to the spirited publishers a profitable spe- 
culation, for we can hardly suppose that any man in England, who can by exertion 
scrape together two shillings a-week, will neglect to provide himself with a copy.— 
Spectator. 

We have, as might have been expected from a Journal like ours, in consequence of 
the popular interest of the subject, taken frequent opportunities to lay before the pub- 
lic such intelligence respecting, and such extracts from, this publication, as our inti- 
mate intercourse with literary affairs, and priority of information, enabled us to offer 
for the gratification of our readers. Thus they have been made acquainted with the 
general scope of the work, and have learnt the character of its additional notes and il- 
lustrations. We have now on our table the first two volumes, or the novel of Waver- 
ley complete, clothed in its neat crimson coat, with its handsome vignettes and fron« 
tispieces, and, above all, for our purpose, after what we have already done, with the 
advertisement and general preface of its author. From these ingenious and interesting 
documents we will therefore do our best for the present occasion, though we feel that 
we can do them but scant justice by any epitome. 

The Preface and Introductory Notices to Waverley, as well as to each of the sepa- 
rate Tales, contain an account of such circumstances as appear to Sir Walter Scott to 
be worthy of being communicated to the public; and every syllable which we have yet 
seen authorises us to say that the public will gratefully appreciate the favour. The 
various legends, family traditions, obscure historical facts, which have formed the 
ground-works of the celebrated novels, ancient customs, superstitions, and descriptions 
of the places where their many scenes are laid, are to finish the design, and will, we 
are sure, from the first example, be equally well relished. 

This edition is worthily dedicated to the King ; and these two beautiful volumes cost 
only two crowns |—Literary Gazette. 


It is delightful to us to see the illustrious Author of Waverley rising in all the giant 
strength of inexhaustible gtnius, and still pouring into the previously full cup of en- 
joyment which he had presented to the world, fresh and spirit-stirring pleasures, even 
to overflowing. Let our readers look at the General Preface to Waverley, and then 
tell us whether there be any thing more a in his own inimitable works. 
Where shall we find so much of the kindliness and buoyancy of youthful feeling, 
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the dashing firmness of manhood,—the sly humour of age,—and all ‘‘ silver’d o’er’’ 
by that magic simplicity of style which seems to ‘be the exclusive inheritance of Sir 

Valter Scott ? 

We never commit ourselves to comment on the Waverley Novels, without quickly 
feeling the subject running away with us.—So it is even now. Checking, then, farther 
eulogy, (for criticism here is always eulogy), we content ourselves with telling our 
readers, that at the small cost of 5s. each Volume of this reprint, embellished by two en- 
gravings on steel, and printed in Ballantyne’s best style, is furnished to the public,— 
and that for 10s, Waverley, enriched by a preface, introduction, and notes, alone 
worth double the money, and illustrated by four beautiful engravings, is now placed 
within the acquisition of all. Success, well merited and unbounded, has already at- 
tended this enterprise, and we are quite sure will accompany it to its conclusion ; but 


great as it is, it cannot exceed our wishes or our hopes, or the deserts of Sir Walter 
Scott. The Scots Times. 


We had some time ago the pleasure of making our readers acquainted with the ge- 
neral character and design of the projected edition of these Novels, and by the favour of 
the Publishers we were also enabled to gratify them with some interesting specimens 
of the curious and highly characteristic Notes with which it is to be enriched. It is 
to the same kind and obliging attention that we are now indebted for having it in our 
power to afford them a still greater and more enviable treat, and at once to gratify our 
readers, and adorn our columns, with the Author’s General Preface to this corrected, 
improved, and illustrated edition of his works. That remarkable composition is of 
course prefixed to the first volume, and it-forms unquestionably the most memorable 
— in the literary history of the nineteenth century. 

_ The two first volumes, containing Waverley, are now nearly ready for publication, and 
will, we understand, be issued on the Ist of next month, the day fixed in the Prospec- 
tus. We have been favoured with an early copy; and we must say, that whether we 
regard the paper, the typography, or the wn Ac Boar or rather taking all the three 
into account, our most sanguine expectations have been exceeded. In fact, two more 
beautiful and elegant volumes have never issued even from the Ballantyne press ; and 
they have another recommendation, seldom combined with such qualitics,—-we mean 
cheapness. For the small sum of ten shillings the reader may obtain two volumes, 
containing the whole of Waverley, with the author's prefaces, notes, and last touches 
of correction and improvement, and these executed in a style of art which fits them for 
a place in the most aristocratic library in the kingdom ; while the mode of publication 
which has been so judiciously adopted, taken in conjunction with the unprecedented 
cheapness of the-work, must render it accessible to a very numerous class of persons, 
who could neither afford to take the whole of it at once, nor even to take it scriatim, 
had the price been higher. This circumstance, so honourable to the publishers, and 
so characteristic of the capital and enterprise of the age, deserves to be peculiarly sig- 
nalized ; more especially as they have succeeded in combining two things apparently 
uite incompatible, namely, the most sumptuous elegance with the most extraordinary 
cheapness. It is only by means of such works as the present, that the public taste can 
be improved and refined, and the softening and humanizing influence of polite learn- 
ing can be diffused over the most numerous, and after all, the most important class of 
society ;—a class which it was long the fashion to neglect and contemn, but which is 
daily rising into consequence and power, and will continue to ascend, in proportion to the 
success of the means that ate now employed for placing within its reach all that is most 
useful in science, or most elegant and refined in leer Coledenion Mercury. 

We have received the two first volumes of the Waverley Novels. It is a beauti- 
ful book, though closely printed ; the size is at once handsome and convenient, the pa- 
per good, and the letter-press excellent. Every volume is to be embellished by « fron- 
tispiece and vignette, engraved in the first style of excellence, from designs furnished 
by the most celebrated Artists. Wilkie, Landseer, Stephanoff, Newton, and many 
others, have tendered the aid of their powerful pencils, and no doubt will derive inspi- 
ration from their several themes, and put forth their whole strength in illustrating and 
embellishing the most popular performances of modern times. The General Preface, 
from which we quoted largely in our last, is a valuable document, and the Notes, so 
far as we have had an opportunity of judging, are full of curious and interesting matter. 
The work, when completed, will form a library of entertaining knowledge of itself, 
and independently of greater accuracy and completeness, will be placed within the 
reach of thousands, who were unable formerly to aspire to the possession of such a 
treasure. Of this we have a very striking example in the unprecedentedly rapid sale of 
the first impression... Dumfries and Galloway Courier. 
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The publication of the Waverley Novels in their t form may be considered 
as an era in our literary history. Notwishstanding the many successive editions that 
have been scattered far and wide, “* from Indus to the Pole,” the world has welcomed 
this last one with nearly as much enthusiasm, and with equally as flattering patron- 
age, as each respective work obtained when it first made its appeararice, and that 
merely because it has received the final emendations of the author. Many men have 
produced clever works, which were greatly read and much lauded for a time ; but how 
few, how very few, have cooneet ) perneten! abeyance! It. remained for the Author of 
Waverley to give to the.world half a hundred volumes, (we speak within the mark,) 
which his publishers could undertake to reprint in a beautiful form, and disseminate 
at an unprecedentedly low price, fifteen years after the first of the series came into cir- 
culation. This undying interest is a meed of homage which only the chosen children 
of genius can command ; and in the reception which the reprint of his earliest tale has 
just met with, the Author of Waverley may be said to enjoy, even while in existence, 

* a foretaste of that imperishable fame which posterity will assign him. This edition, 
he tells us, was originally projected as a posthumous publication. We are glad that 
this part of the design has been abandoned, in as much as it enables him fully to esti- 
mate the magical influence which he has obtained over the human heart, and allows 
the generation that cradled his renown to reperuse his works, amended and Mlustrated 
by - own hand, without the painful consciousness that that hand has lost its cunning 
in the graye. 

The morsel of autobiography appended to the first volume of this edition as a ge 
neral preface, is of rare interest ; for it embraces all those particulars regarding the 
composition and authorship of the novels which the public so long vainly endeavour- 
ed to ferret out. 

The illustrative notes appended to each chapter bear.the impress of the same vigor- 
ous mind that stamped the general narrative with its harmony and beauty ; and as the 
volumes are to appear periodically, the additions will furnish uch geenina?, for years 
to come, for our literary page- ‘The graphic embellishments of Waverley are worthy 
of the work; and we are sure, from the list of distinguished artists who ave, to give 
their aid to illustrate the succeeding volumes, that neither the pencil nor the burin will, 
in any instance, be unskilfully employed. We believe there is scarcely a family in 
comfortable circumstances in the land into which a copy of this edition will not find its 
way,—indeed, it appears from the publishers’ advertisement, that the sale has already 
so far exceeded even their most sanguine expectations, that a supplementary impression 
of Waverley is already in the press. —Edinburgh Observer. 


The new edition of the Waverley Novels which is now published, is, we learn, all 
sold off ; and the avidity of the public cannot be supplied until a new and larger im- 
pression issues from the press. On their extraordinary merits it is now useless to.di- 
late. The corrections of the author in this edition only extend, we are informed, to 
incidental emendations of particular passages ; but the whole structure of the story is 
left unaltered. 

Besides these emendations, this new edition is illustrated with various legends, fa- 
mily traditions, or obscure historical facts, which have formed the groundwork of the 
novels, and with some account of the views of the author himself, and various anec- 
dotes connected with the first appearance of these great works. Each volume is to be 
embellished with a frontispiece and a vignette, founded on some of the most striking 
Scenes in the story ; and the first specimen.given of these embellishments is in the 
highest style of art.—Edinburgh Evening Courant. : 


The sale of the present new edition of these popular works is rapidly extending, and 
the first of the series (Waverley) will shortly make its appearance in every portion of 
the globe where the English language is known. From the extreme cheapness of this 
edition, taking into consideration that it is adorned with graphic embellishments by 
the first artists of the day, (under the especial superintendence of the author himself,) 
it would really seem as if all idea of profit in the sale had been precluded, and that on 
the part of the author a generous sacrifice was made, in return for that unparalleled 
favour with which his works had been received by the public. _ 

Besides a general preface to this edition, there is an introduction to each novel, and 
notes, historical and illustrative, by the author, which cannot but be highly apprecia- 
ted ; the introduction to the present edition of Waverley is regarded (by a critic) as 
one of the most successful efforts of the author’s pen. In the general preface, written 
in the first person by the author, he gives a sketch of his literary life; than which no- 
thing can be more interesting in modern autobiography. 
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The circulation of these works, which have done such honour to British literature, 
and exalted it so highly throughout the world, has hitherto been confined, in a great 
degree, to the wealthier classes of society; but the proprietors have now resolved to 


place them within the reach of readers of all classes.—Salisbury and Winchester 
Journal. 


The present edition of these works has strong claims on our attention. It is ac- 
companied with notes by the author, and is prefaced with the most delightful morceau 
of autobiography ever given to the world. In this preface the author expresses his 
fear, lest, in speaking of himself, he may become wearisome and egotistical ; but how 
far this is from the truth may be known, when we say, that all will agree with us in 
thinking that the only fault of the preface is,—its brevity. For our own part, we 
frankly admit that our feelings on this subject are somewhat akin to those of a certain 
ingenious admirer of minute biography, who said that he was grateful for being told . 
that Milton wore shoe-buckles ; and we cannot conceive any thing regarding the life 
or writings of Sir Walter Scott, so trifling as not to interest us. Ever bearing his fa- 
culties meekly, this preface is written with the most perfect modesty; and we rose 
from its perusal repeating Pope’s description of Gay, 

** Of manners gentle,—of affections mild, 
In wit a man,—simplicity a child.” 

We have only.time farther to add, that the typography of these volumes could not 
be more beautiful ; and to express our high admiration of the embellishments fur- 
nished by the burin and pencil, we will say that they are in every respect worthy of 
the work. Strathmore Journal. 

In a former number, we briefly noticed the new edition of the Waverley Novels, 
now publishing under the superintendence of their illustrious author—“ the Great Un. 
known” no more—who in his real character has undertaken to revise the whole series, 
and to act as his own commentator, by giving explanatory notes on those passages re- 
Jating to the customs of the Highlands, more particularly, and of those scenes which 
either require explanation or afford scope for illustration by his animated pen. We 
shall perhaps give occasional extracts from these notes as the work proceeds ; but the 
subject to which we shall now confine ourselves is the General Preface, written in the 
first person by the author, as Sir W. Scott, in which he gives an autobiographical 
sketch of his literary life ; than which nothing can be more interesting in modern auto- 
biography. It is much too long for extract in our columns}; and all we can profess 


to do, is.to give an outline of the picture, and refer our readers to the original for the 
beauties of the colouring.-Bath Chronicle. 


The history of the republic of letters furnishes no parallel to the stupendous labou 
mental and bodily, requisite to produce these splendid monuments o 


r 
; — and of 
fancy. The vast variety of subject, history, character, local allusion, and description, 


which they embrace, affords abundant food for admiration and delight to every species 
of literary taste. In every separate tale, a thousand beauties of character and imagi- 
nation diffuse themselves upon the mind, presenting a gay confusion of pleasing ob- 
jects, too various to be enjoyed in a general admiration, and which not only bear, but 
require, minute and microscopic analysis. It is not to models nor books that this 
mighty master of the heart and fancy appears to be indebted either for his style, 
thoughts, or descriptions, but solely to the force of his own genius, and the vigour of 
his own imagination. The graphic accuracy with which he first sketches, and after. 
wards sustains the widely contrasted and diversified characters, through every scene 
and incident in these beautiful romances, displays a mind that at once comprehends 
the great, without ever losing sight of the minute. But it is in the mode of treating 
the terrible or affecting incidents of his narrative, that the power of this magician is 
most irresistibly felt. Here, by his accumulation of circumstances, and the rising im- 
petuosity of his style, he imparts so deep an interest, and so much of ‘his own enthu- 
siasm, that the reader’s thoughts expand with his imagery, and kindle with his senti- 
ments, while he awaits with breathless expectation the final close of every scene. The 
extraordinary reputation in which these works have been held, having given them a 
oye in every elegant library, and “a dress” in every civilized language, has, to use 

is own words, induced the author * to give the whole series to the press in a corrected 
and improved form, while life and health permit the task of revising and illustrating 
them,” and this has been done to such an extent as to give them an interest little infe- 
rior to that of a first perusal. In the new Edition of ** Waverley,” the first of the se- 
ries, (the demand for which has been so great, that the first impression is ulready ex« 
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hausted,) the author relates, by way of “* Introduction,” the following authentic facts, 
as some of the incidents upon which that novel was founded._.Bath Herald. 


It may almost be said of Scott as of Shakspeare, “ he exhausted worlds, and then 
imagined new.” If he have not given us those playful sketches of the imagination, 
in poetic garb, for which the immortal bard has left no compeer, he has, in e and 
vivid Senet, given a wonderful yariety of nature’s rarest characters, with those 
delicate and spirited touches of light and le which are above art, and which show 
definitively the distinction betwixt it and genius. Though we remark so far in 

ing, our object is not to criticise productions which have already undergone the most 
ample scrutiny, and acquired by it universal admiration. 

- We wish only to refer to the new edition, Spies of which has been looked 
for with such intensity of interest in all of the kingdom ; and having waited until 
the first two volumes which complete Waverley have obtained @ circulation, we ex- 
press our —_ under the pleasing certainty of concurrence in our opi- 
nion. The Introduction to Waverley is an exceedingly beautiful composition, equal 
to most things the author has ever done. But the most important feature of this new 
edition is the notes annexed to the chapters to which they refer, and which are a most 
valuable addition, enriching the whole by interesting anecdotes and descriptions, which 
convey a more perfect knowledge of Scottish customs and manners than any book we 
ever read.—Keene’s Bath Journal. 


Tong before Sir Walter Scott had avowed himself the author of those delightful 
works of fiction known by the name of the Waverley Novels, the public had determi. 
ned upon filiating the bantlings upon the honourable baronet ; and the secret 
no longer worth preserving, he has wisely determined to make the most of its promul- 
gation. Accordingly a new edition, carefully revised, with notes, illustrations, and 
an introductory chapter, under the sign manual of the most industrious author of mos 
dern times, has been projected, and the first two volumes of the series executed. This 
is as it should be. It was due to the author of Waverley that he should be allowed to 
put the finishing stroke to his labours, and send them forth in that shape which he 
might conceive the best and fittest for ensuring to him that immortality he has so well 


earn 
The edition has been prepared in a manner worthy of the fame of the auther; the 


printing is beautifully executed, the type sufficiently large to be read with ease and 
comfort, the size of the volume is elegant and portable, the engravings well executed, 
and what is of still greater consequence in these days of economy and retrenchment, 
the price is such as to ensure a very large sale. 

Of the notes to the works we have already, in some of our previous numbers, given 
a few specimens. The introductory chapter forms a sort of autobiography of the aus 
thor, written in a style the most pleasing, and gives a-full account of the “ rise and 
progress’’ of his story-telling propensities, of the circumstances which induced him to 
become a romance writer, and of his motives for remaining incog. for such a length of 
time. 

On the whole, we cannot do better than recommend those of our friends who have a 
few pounds to spare upon such luxuries, to add this beautiful and uniform edition of the 
Waverley Novels to their libraries.—Carlisle Journal. 

This splendid edition of the most popular and extensively circulated collection of 
fictions in this, or, we believe, in any language, corrected as it is by the Author, and 
perfected by the last touch of his pen, will doubtless have a most prodigious circula- 
tion. Indeed, we hear already that the edition is out of = and that a new one is 
called for. Nearly the first half of the first volume is taken up with Sir W. Scott's 
reasons, in propria persona, first, for his having so long preserved his incognito with re~ 
gard to the composition of these tales—a point which he does not clearly make out, 
but which seems to have been the result of caprice and policy ; secondly, for his ha- 
ving ventured upon literature at all. In stating these two circumstances, Sir Walter 
necessarily makes us acquainted with many of the particulars of his early life, of the 
way in which it was past, the scene, the time, and in short all the material facts con- 
nected with it. He was always, it appears, a delicate and even sickly child, reared 
with difficulty, and when reared, threatened with disorders that bade fair to neutralize 
all the anxious cares of his parents. His childhood, and the early portions of his youth, 
were spent in solitude and the country, pretty much after the fashion in which his fa- 
vourite hero, Waverley, is stated to have spent his, in the finely expressive opening 
chapters of that almost unequalled tale. en from circumstances, he was thrown 
upon his own resources, and accordingly soon managed to acquaint himself with the 
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ts of an old family library of a most miscellaneous nature, which, together with 
Se ingens Guaatar of the Seema} by whieh he was surrounded, laid the founda- 
tion of those tales, the superstructure of which was destined afterwards to be so splen- 
did, durable, and original. These points, egotistical, perhaps, and frivolous, when 
related by himself of an inferior genius, become aan interesting and characteristic 
when associated with the author of Waverley, who has accordingly in these his intro. 
ductory pages given the reader a fair insight into his style and habits of thinking and 
composing. His volumes, we must not omit to add, are ornamented with some capi- 
tal engravings ; one of which, the reading of the evening service by the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, is really first.rate.--Sun. 


The public have been already sufficiently apprised of the intended publication of 
this new cabinet edition of the Waverley Novels, which is to be completed in 40 vo- 
lumes, a volume to be ready every month, and the price of each to be five shillings. 
The two first volumes, containing Waverley, are now before us, and we hesitate not 
to say, that a more beautiful book has never issued from the Edinburgh press. The 
typography is in Ballantyne’s very best style, the paper is of an unusually fine quali- 
ty, and the appearance of the whole is eminently tasteful and inviting. The frontis- 
piece to the first volume is engraved by R. Graves, from a design by Stephanoff. It 
represents Flora Maclvor singing and playing on the harp to Waverley, in the fore- 
ground of a romantic Highland landscape. The vignette to the same volume is in 
Landseer’s happiest manner. It introduces us to Davie Gellatley (the very man, we 
are certain) waiting at the Dern Path, with Ban and Buscar, two splendid hounds. 
Much, however, as we like these illustrations, the frontispiece to volume second 
pleases us still more. It is a beautiful engraving by Charles Rolls, from a design by 
Newton, representing the fine old soldier, the Baron of Bradwardine, engaged in read- 
ing the Evening Service of the Episcopal Church to his troops, with Saunders Sander- 
son, in military array, performing the functions of clerk. The vignette to this vo- 
lume is by Stephanoff. 

Passing from these external attractions, (which are of no common kind,) the pre- 
sent edition of the Waverley Novels acquires a peculiar interest, from its containing 
the last revisions and corrections of the author, and from the declaration contained in 
the General Preface that it is not probable that he will ever again revise, or even read, 
these tales. A great deal of new and interesting matter is accordingly introduced in 
the shape of Notes and Illustrations ; and the General Preface alone, comprising, as 
it does, an account of the author’s early career, and private views and feelings with 
regard to the Waverley Novels, together with one or two highly interesting minor 

ieces, hitherto unpublished, (among which is the first chapter of the first novel Sir 

alter ever attempted, and an excellent chapter it is.) the General Preface alone is 
worth a great deal more than the price of the whole book. From it we shall cull one 
extract with which to grace our pages. It is an anecdote upon which Sir Walter's 
brother, Mr Thomas Scott, of whom he speaks in the most affectionate terms, 
at one time to found a novel. It is finely and vividly told. 

We sincerely hope that Messrs Cadell and Co. intend throwing off a very large 
impression of each volume of the present edition of these Novels; for it is a book 
which every body will buy, and not to possess which will come to be considered a sort 
of literary delinquency.—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

We have no intention of now offering even a remark on Waverley, either consider- 
ed as an effort of imagination, or a record of human manners. On these points the 
public mind has been long made up; and in noticing seriatim, the present editions 
of the most celebrated works which this age has produced, we mean to confine our- 
selves strictly to what we can find new in them. We have, therefore, at present to do 
only with the general preface, with its appendix, the introduction, and the notes. 

In the general preface to this exceedingly cheap, end beautifully printed and em- 
bellished edition of the Waverley Novels, Sir Walter gives us some curious particulars 
regarding his own intellectual history, and the impressions made on his early mind by 
the perusal of a farrago of books of all kinds, which for two years during illness he de- 
voured, with an ostrich-like capacity of digestion. 

The appendix consists of two curious fragments of romancesone of which was to 
have been entitled, ‘‘ Thomas the Rhymer,”’ and the other, “* The Lord of Enner- 
dale”—the concluding chapters of Mr Strutt’s posthumous romance of ** Queenhoo 
Hall,” and an ‘ Anecdote of School-days;” on which Mr Thomas Scott proposed 
founding a tale of fiction, which was never executed, although with natural filial par- 


tiality, Sir Walter thinks his brother might have made almost as good a novelist as 
himself ; intactue nitcatur ; sed dubdimus. 
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Wayerley, ipsissimus ipse, then commences ; and in anintroduetion, we are favour. 
ed with some historical incidents, which suggested the idea of the novel to the author's 
mind—from which it appears that the mutual protection afforded by Waverley and 
wna to each ather inate in a circumstance really connected with the Rebellion 
of 1745—the principals in which were Colonel Whiteford, an Ayrshire gentleman, and 
Alexander Stewart of Invernahyle. The episode in.a history of modern warfare is cer- 
tainly a beautiful one, and well worthy of preservation. 
Many of the notes annexed to the chapters of the work are full of interest. 
° = . * * 


As we have before said, the work is most beautifully and accurately printed ; 
and, every thing considered, we think one of the cheapest that has ever issued from 
the press. ‘Thousands above thousands of copies will sell, and they deserve to sell. 
The engraving of Flora MaclIvor singing under the aspen, by Graves, after Stephan- 
off, is clear and rich ; and, we confess, more to our. taste than the clerkship of Saun- 
ders Saunderson, by Rolls, after Newton. Both of the vignettes are, as Colerid 
would say, ‘ beautiful exeeedingly.”” Nobody paints animals like Edwin Land. 
seer; and his Ban and Buscar are really creditable hounds. é. 

As it should be, the book is dedicated-to the king of these realms; and it is the 
noblest literary offering that ever was presented by a subject to his sovercign._Edin- 
burgh Literary Gazette. 

Our first purpose is to introduce to general notice the new, the very beautiful, and 
the exceedingly cheap edition of the Scotch Novels, the publication of which has been 
just Commenced with Waverley. This new edition, with its corrections, its mumerous 
literary illustrations, and its very handsome embellishments, is dedicated, by “* gracious 
permission,’’ to His Majesty. And this edition, which, from its very nature, must 
necessarily supersede and render valueless all former editions, is te be had for one-third 
of the price formerly affixed to the productions of the Great Unknown: It is, in fact, 
one of the cheapest books we ever saw; and that it will command an unprecedentedly 
extended sale, there cannot for amoment be a doubt. According to advertisement au- 
thority, the first impression was exhausted on the day of publication, and a fresh issue 
was announced for the 17th of June. 

First, of the embellishments. The vignette of volume I. exhibits Davie Gellatley, 
with his dogs, Ban and Buscar, engraved on steel by Raddon, from'a drawing by Ed. 
win Landseer, whose name alone, as a painter of the canine species, is a host. The 
frontispiece to this volume presents Flora MacIvor singing to Waverley, by Graves 
from a design by F. P. Stephanoff. In the frontispiece to the second volume, engraved 
by Charles Rolls, from a picture by G. S. Newton, we find the Baron of Brad wardine 
engaged in reading the church service to his troop. The whole-of these embellish- 
ments are delicately yet spiritedly executed, and reflect high credit on thé respective 
artists. Our chief favourite, however, is the vignette to volume [1., in which the 
worthy old Baron, with bis lovely daughter behind him. meets Waverley, exclaimirig, 
“Tt makes me young again to see ye here, Mr Waverley !” In this plate (designed by 
J. Stephanoff, and transferred to steel by Graves,) all the figures are most happily cha- 
racteristic and effective. , 

Many of the illustrative notes (which have alteady run the tound of the diurnal and 
hebdomadal press) are at once curious and valuable. Warmly recommending it for 
its neatness and compactness, its beauty and elegance, it is our desire to leave the ges 
neral and particular merits of Sir Walter Scott’s compositions to the test of time—.to 
the judgment of posterity.La Belle Assemblée. 

It would be useless, if not presumptuous, in us to say a single word in praise of 
those inimitable productions of Sir Walter Scott, known by the name of the Waverley 
Novels. The unusual delight with which the announcement of every forthcoming 
volume was hailed, the unqualified approbation bestowed upon them by the first lites 
rary characters in the country, the avidity with which they wete bought up, though 
published in a very expensive form, and the intense intetest created by their pérusal, 
all combine to establish their title to the highest rank, in point of literary merit. Our 
object in noticing this portion of Sir Walter’s writings at present, is merely to call the 
attention of our readers to an advertisement, in another colamn, from which it may be 
learned, that a new edition of them is about to be issued, in such a form, and at such 
a price, as will enable almost any one to possess himself of these .aarming productions, 
They will be published in monthly volumes, royal 18mo, of 400 pages, beautifully 
printed, and done up in cloth, for five shillings each volume, the first volume to appear 
in June. It will also be observed, that the author has revised, corrected, and impro- 
ved the series, and will superintend their publication. —Shefield Courant. 

b 
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One of the most interesting literary announcements of the int period is thé te. 
publication of that large and original series of compositions distinguished as the Wa- 
verley Novels—these works, the consecutive appearance of which not only created a 
new era in the literature of our times, but the authorship of which, remaining so long 
a secret, suddenly obtained an ascendency of interest in the public mind, which cir.) 
cumstances have tended to increase rather than diminish. The new and beautiful 
edition of these unparalleled historical romances, which is advertised in our paper, is 
indebted for several attractive features to the editorial superintendence of the interest. 
ing author; aud many an admirer of his genius will hail with pleasure this opportu. 
nity of obtaining, at a reasonable price, an accurate and highly embellished edition of 
this voluminous series of historical novels. ‘The most interesting and attractive addi- 
tions to this reprint, however, consist of the notes and autobiographical reminiscences 
of the illustrious author. It is quite a treat to find the talented writer, who has deli- 
neated, with such graphic fidelity, somany characters, who, nolens volens, sat to him 
for their likenesses or their caricatures—to find him at length good-humouredly sitting 
to himself for a pen-and-ink sketch, to be given to the public under his own autho- 
rity.—-Shefield Iris. 


The appearance of Waverley, and the works of its own peculiar character which fol~ 
lowed it in such rapid succession, has formed an era in the literature of our country. 
Disdaining to follow in the beaten track of those who had gone before him, the author 
of these fascinating publications opened a new field for his own exertions ; and in ‘en- 
veloping the most interesting portions of Scottish and English history in the garb of a 
novel, he succeeded in producing works which have gained him a never-dying name. 
The popularity which these volumes have obtained is indeed astonishing. Coming 
forth into the world nameless and unpatronised, they sprung at once into existence 
with all the vigour of established reputation ; their popularity was instantaneous, and 
the tide of popular favour has never once receded with them ; but, like some mighty 
river, it has flowed onwards in one resistless and increasing stream, buoying them on 
its surface. It has been said that the reputation of novels is short-lived ; but we are 
assured that the “* Waverley Novels’ will exist to the last day of British literature ; 
for their claims to attention are not founded upon the amusement they afford for the 
passing hour ; but they constitute a model of a style of superior excellence, and possess 
qualities which no age can impair, no change of fashion can supersede. To detail the 
intrinsic merits of these publications, the forcible and delightful style of their compo- 
sition, the beautiful pourtrayings of character they present, would be, at this time, a 
work of supererogation. The object of the present edition is to present these volumes 
to the world in a form which will render them accessible to all classes; they are pub- 
lished in monthly volumes, (the first of which appeared this day, June 1st,) and are 
got up in a very superior style of typography. But the great advantage which this 
edition will possess, is the valuable matter afforded by the author, in the numerous notes 
with which the volumes will be besprinkled.—Dorset County Chronicle. 

We must express our commendation of this publication, as a fine instance of the 
power of the press in diffusing a beautiful edition of useful works at a very moderate 
price.—New Monthly Magazine. 

A great literary enterprise is now in preparation—nothing less than a new edition of 
the whole series of the Waverley Novels, revised and corrected by the author himself, 
and in a shape which will bring these unrivalled productions within the reach of every 
person in the middle ranks who may wish to possess them. The work is to be in 
royal 18mo, a size approaching to duodecimo, and published in monthly volumes, 
price 5s. each. The means of compression adopted are such, that each of these small 
volumes contains as much matter as a volume and a half of the original edition; and 
thus the three-volume novel is reduced to two ; and what cost 31s. 6d. will be sold for 
10s. It must not be supposed, however, that this great saving of space is effected by 
the crowded type, small margin, and other devices, which tax the reader’s sight and 
patience, and sadly mar the beauty of typography. ‘There are secrets known only to 
printets, by which density and clearness can be wonderfully combined ; and persons 
who take the trouble to inspect the volumes now ready, will discover that, so far from 
elegance being sacrificed to compression, the book is in all respects a gentleman’s book. 
Even a mere reprint in this shape would have been a boon to a numerous class of read- 
ers; but the author has resolved, by introducing embellishments, revising the text, 
and still more by turning commentator on his own works, to render this cheap edition 
actually a great deal better than any of the high-priced ones! Revising the text of a 
novel in the second edition, is a piece of labour seldom heard of, though, we believe, 
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net unfrequently performed. Sir Walter states, that the revisal of these novels has 
been his occasional occupation for several years. But knowing how readers become 
attached to the ‘* beings of the mind,” and cherish every feature of their character 
after a long acquaintance with them, he has made “no attempt to alter the tenor of the 
stories, the character of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue.” 

His emendations consist chiefly “‘ in occasional pruning where the language is redun- 
dant, compressing where the style is loose, infusion of vigour where it is languid, the 
exchange of less forcible for more apprupriate epithets—slight alterations, in short, 
like the last touches of an artist, which contribute to heighten and finish the picture, 
though an inexperienced eye can hardly detect in what they consist.”” This is judicious ; 
for, if Sir Walter has a fault as a novel-writer, it lies in his looseness of style, and fre- 
quent prolixity ; and we are quite sure, that by the mere elision of redundant phrases 
and sentences, all the Waverley Novels could be greatly improved, without disturbing 
the reader's old associations in the slightest degree. But the new edition will probably 
owe more of its value to the author’s annotations than to any other circumstance. In 
Introductory Notices and Notes, Sir Walter is to relate sundry anecdotes connected 
with the first appearance of the novels, to publish ‘‘the various legends, family traditions, 
or obscure historical facts, which have formed the groundwork of the stories; and to 
give some account of the places where the scenes are laid, when these are altogether, 
or in part, real, as well as a statement of particular incidents founded on fact, with a 
more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of the ancient customs and popular su- 
perstitions referred to in the Romances.” These additions are expected to form, in the 
whole, about two volumes out of the forty in which the entire series of novels and tales, 
from “ Waverley to Woodstock,” is to be comprised. The embellishments consist 
of a frontispiece and a vignette to each volume, illustrative of sone scene in the novel. 

We have seen half a dozen of these; and we need scarcely add, that they are de- 
signed and engraved in the best style by artists of the first rank. As specimens of the 
subjects, we may just mention Newton’s etching of the Baron of Bradwardine reading 
the church service to his soldiers, and Saunders Saunderson, with the colours in his 
hand, acting as clerk—Mitchell’s engraving of High Jinks, where Dandie is seen re- 
lishing the fun, but overcome with amazement at the ludicrous doings of his lawyer 
Paulus Pleydell—Cooper’s engraving of Bailiz Nicol Jarvie hanging, like the golden 
Jleece in the Gallowgate, by the skirts of his coat, &c. The whole series of novels, thus 
embellished, improved, and illustrated, will only cost ten pounds, paid at the rate of 
5s. a-month, or three pounds per annum; and those who think forty volumes of one 
author’s novels too much, may have any single part they prefer. It will be an excel- 
lent family book ; for Sir Walter never indulges in an approach to double entendre, 
or to any thing worse than an occasional oath, spoken in character, a ludicrous appli, 
cation of .a scriptural term, or a joke, rather ungenerous than wicked, upon some un 
happy Covenanter who had more fervour than taste. These may be faults, but as the 
world of fiction goes, young novel-readers can have few safer companions than Sir 
Walter. We owe much to his pen. ‘To produce the greatest novelist the world ever 
saw, is no small honour for so narrow a spot as ‘* broad Scotland.” He has taken 
away from us for ever the reproach of being a nation of prosers. No Englishman 
would write at this day, as Goldsmith did fifty years ago— 

** Merry Whiteford, farewell; for thy sake, I admit 
A Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit.” f 
We can now afford to laugh at Goldy and his sarcasm too; for, though a blazing 
beacon in his own times, he is in the world of wit and fancy but a farthing rush-light 
when placed by the side of the great northern luminary. But even in those days 
Smollett should have saved us from such a sneer.—Scotsman. 


The literary character of Sir Walter Scott stands too highly fixed to need any enco- 
mium from our pen, his productions having been, not merely the admiration of his 
own country, but, it may be truly said, of the civilized world. Amongst his works, 
the “* Waverley Novels”’ stand highest ; and we may venture to say that, in the world 
of letters, no similar instance has ever existed where one writer has produced a series 
of works in such quick succession, and which have been so greatly and generally. ad- 
mired. The “* Waverley Novels” will form an era of no small consequence in our 
national literature, for the future historian to record ; and the fact, that the name of 
the writer, though every means were used to discover it, continued a secret for years, 
will still add to the interest. So great was the anxiety, at one period, to discover the 
writer of these far-famed works, that, in addition to the newspapers of the day teem- 
ing with particulars, hints, and remarks, a volume was written by.a very ingenious 
gentleman on the subject. Finally Sir Walter Scott avowed himself the author, and, 
shortly after, the plan which we are about to allude to was suggested—to publish the 
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whole of the series as the production of Sir W. Scott, in a manner which, while the 
expense might not be felt by those of limited incomes or property, would be an orna- 
ment to the library of the nobleman ; the announcement was no sooner made than un- 
bounded promises of support were given, and early in June two volumes, contain. 
ing ** Waverley,” were published ; and we may venture to say that, however high an« 
ticipation might have arisen as to the beauty of the expected work, such expectations 
were fully realized, and the edition sold with a rapidity hitherto unequalled ; indeed 
so quick was the sale, that the booksellers residing at a remote distance from London 
could not get a sufficient supply to meet the demand. Such has been the successful 
commencement of an undertaking, which we most sincerely hope will be as advan. 
tageous to the liberal and enterprising publishers, as it ought to be esteemed and 
supported by the country generally. We should observe that, in addition to the 
cheapness and elegance of these volumes, they are enriched with explanatory Notes 
by the Author, and each novel will have an Introduction written by Sir Walter. 
The edition is dedicated to the King—the patron and admirer of the fine arts. Each 
volume is adorned with two beautiful plates; the letter-press is neat, and the paper 
good. The series will be published in monthly volumes, at 5s. each. In conclu- 
sion we would observe, that as these Novels, which have been a constant topic for the 
Literati of the day, and have been so generally admired, are now to be published in 
parts, at stated periods, for so trifling a sum as 5s. each—the mere price of a maga- 
zine—we feel persuaded that no one, who has any pretence to taste or a love for litera. 
ture, will neglect obtaining a copy to grace his bookshelves ; indeed we feel assured, 
that in future no library will be formed without possessing the ** Waverley Novels,” 
—Plymouth Herald. 

Perhaps in no branch of the arts and sciences are the improvements which have been 
made in the last ten or twelve years so conspicuous as in the art of typography. Use-~ 
ful and entertaining books are now printed in small and convenient sizes, and in a very 
neat and legible manner, at prices which bring them within the reach of almost every 
class of society. The two first volumes of these novels, being Waverley complete, il- 
lustrated by four beautiful engravings executed by the most eminent artists, published 
at less than one-third the original price, are a convincing proof of the truth of this as. 
sertion. The additional prefaces contain many interesting facts relating to the publi- 
cation, and the author has corrected some errors which escaped his observation in the 
first edition. 

On opening these volumes, the first article that meets the eye of the reader is an in« 
teresting General Preface, giving a sketch of the author’s pursuits to the time of pub- 
lishing his first prose work. 

This edition of the Waverley Novels cannot fail to prove a valuable addition to the 
novelist’s library. The revision and correction of these voluminous novels have been 
the occasional occupation of the author for many years, and the notes elucidate the an« 
= customs and popular superstitions referred to in the romances.—-Hampshire Chro- 
nicle. 


We took up these volumes with something like the interest with which we should 
meet an old acquaintance ; and the meeting was not the less welcome because it was 
some years since we had last parted. We took them up—certainly not with the inten. 
tion of reading them through; but, when we had dipped into them, we found the in. 
terest with which we first read them so strongly revived, that we found it absolutely 
impossible to lay them down again. Nor can we call it a mere re-perusal ; the pre- 
sent edition presents many new features, which excite considerable interest. There is 
no alteration in the incidents that would attract the attention of the reader; yet there 
are many novelties that will make this by far the most valuable edition of these po- 
pular novels. 

In the first volume there is an advertisement prefixed by the highly-gifted author, in 
which he explains the inducements to undertake the superintendence of this edition. 
He tells us of the extent of the alterations he has made, and the circumstances that 
rendered them in his opinion necessary. He has also added notes descriptive of “ the 
legends, family traditions, or obscure historical facts, which have formed the ground. 
work of these novels, and of the places where the scenes are laid, when these are alto~ 

ether, or in part, real, as well as a statement of particular incidents founded on fact.” 

e has also prefixed an appendix, containing fragments of fictions and romances, 
which will be read with a lively interest. But nothing will rivet more the attention of 
the reader than the General Preface, in which the Great Unknown establishes his right 
to be considered the author of the multifarious novels that have been published under 
the cognomen of the Author of Waverley. This occupies nearly fifty pages, and is to 
the full as interesting as the tales which it will precede. 

Such are some of the circumstances connected with the impenetrable secrecy under 
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which these novels were published ; now the author is disclosed, it is not uninteresting 
to learn the means by which the secret was so closely kept from the public, and for so 
long a period. We can spare no more room this week for further extract ; but we may 
occasionally quote one of the notes descriptive of particular characters or scenes in a 
favourite tale, Without doubt this will be the most valuable edition of these highly 
popular novels ; and their estimation will be increased to the connoisseur and the man 
of taste by the beautiful embellishments, by the first artists, which are prefixed to each 
volume.-Bristol Mercury. 

It would be “ labour lost” at this period to attempt a discussion of the merits of 
Waverley as a Novel; the sale of above 20,000 copies since its publication in 1814, 
is the best and surest proof of the public estimation it has justly attained both as a re- 
cord of history and a delightful work of romance ; and in noticing the present edition, 
we shall confine our observations to the General Preface affixed to the work, in which 
the amiable author, Sir W. Scott, gives an autobiographical detail of his own intel- 
lectual history, and in his avowed character of parent to this and the rest of the delight. 
ful series of Novels that have emanated from his polished mind, states many circum. 
stances and anecdotes highly interesting as historical facts, whilst the whole prelimi. 
nary sketch imparts to this edition a novelty and interest nearly equal to the feelings 
which so peculiarly marked the first appearance of the work fifteen years ago. These 
first volumes of the new series of Novels contain a most appropriate dedication of the 
work to the King ; and afac-simile of Sir Walter Scott’s signature is appended toit. A 
short advertisement states that it has been the occasional occupation of the author of 
Waverley for some years past, to revise and correct the whole series of novels, in order 
that, if they should ever appear as his avowed productions, he might render them in some 
degree deserving of a continuance of the public favour with which they have been ho-« 
noured ever since their first appearance ; and he has performed the task to some purpose, 
judging from the result, as the whole impression was almost immediately sold on its first 
appearance ; and ‘ another and another yet” will scarcely be sufficient to satisfy the 
public demand, we suspect,—for when such a work can be had for 10s., who would be 
without it ?>— Hereford Journal. 


Some weeks have now elapsed since the commencement of the re-publication of these 
literary enchantments ; and now, we are confident, the reading part of the British pub- 


lic require no adventitious aid of imaginary or allegorical telescopes, in the shape of 
Reviews, to hail the auspicious appearance, and investigate the qualities of the rege- 
neration. Indeed, the illustrious author has himself gratified the world with a ke. 
view, the most satisfactory imaginable; his introductory General Preface fully eluci- 
dating the primary conception of his designs as a Novelist, and clearly explaining 
the plan upon which this present revision is to be carried into effect, together with the 
prevailing motives of its being undertaken: in executing this, it should not be over- 
looked how innate, how condescending a desire of giving pleasure must exist in that 
man, who could thus sit down to a careful amendment and embellishment of a work, 
a bare retrospect of which, as regards manual labour alone, would prove amply suffi. 
cient to strike even extraordinary powers of perseverance, and zeal in the cause of im- 
provement, with an overwhelming idea of immensity ; nor is it surprising to hear the 
worthy and indefatigable Baronet himself exclaim, in adverting to this particular, 
“ horresco referens.” 

His own juvenile propensities—remarks incidental thereto—discouragements and 
procrastinations in the progress of the Waverley composition—inducements for privacy 
—concluded with a pleasing and conspicuous trait of fraternal affection, and an ac- 
knowledgment, as modest as it is manly, of personal obligations to artists of eminence 
—these are the interesting topics that form the subject of the Introductory Preface. 
—Then follows the Appendix, comprising several chapters, fragments of deep-toned 
romance, early essays of genius, rife with promise so speedily to be fulfilled. 

Of this chapter we shall make an extract ; for those by whom it yet rests unseen, it 
will prove a treat, and to those who have seen it, there can be no harm in the repetition 
of such a wholesome relish. In addition to the Introductory Preface and Appendix, 
the work is interspersed throughout with occasional notes, illustrative of characters and 
localities, highly interesting, graphically finished off as these volumes are by the ad-« 
mirable designs of Stephanoff, Landseer, and Newton, (with a host of other names, as 
high in art,) under the superintendence of that excellent engraver, Graves. The beauty 
of their typography—and facility of access in point of cheapness—these fascinating 
qualifications combine to establish an unparalleled, imperishable monument of fame 
to the honourable exertions of perseverance, liberality, and genius.——fclis Farley’s 
Bristol Journal, 
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receipts will be found much less expensive, and equally good, with Mrs Dods’ work on Cems 
and there are many remarks on subjects which are not noticed in any other work, connected with ¢ 
Practice of Cookery.”—Strathmore Journal. 


TALES and LEGENDS. By the Authors of “.The Odd Vo- 
lume,” &c. 3 vole. L.}, 11s. 6d. a ; 
ConTENTS.—The Three Kings,—The Rescue,—New Travels Round my Chamber,— 

Aloyse.—A Legend of Number Nip,—The Leper of Aoste,—Count Borworjarginski,— 

Dorethea,—The Old Block of Wood,—The Two Students of Saint Andrews 
** The Authors of the ‘Odd Volume’ have, in the present instance, — good their claim to a 

higher di ent in the walks of literature. They have, no doubt, dealt here in translation also, 

and with judgment and effect: but their original tales, especially ‘ The Two Students of Saint An- 
drews,’ and * The Old Block of Wood,’ display the best qualities of the trie Novel. They are based 
on common life; their staple is natural feeling, modified by circumstances with which all are fami- 


liar; and the incidents are made to bring out traits of character, ina manner at once simple and in- 
teresting.”—Scotsmam 
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THE COOK'S ORACLE, a new Edition, (being the eighth,) contain- 

ing « Complete System of Cookery tor Catholic Families, 12mo. 7s, 64, 

«« We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ will be considered as the English Institute of 
Cookery.” Edinburgh Review, March 1521. ; 

‘* For practical precepts we recommend particularly and chiefly the Cook’s Oracle, in which 
along with the plainest directions, there is more of philosophy; and, if we ae: of ‘the li- 
terature of Gastronomy, than in any work we have seen.”—Supplement to the lopedia Britan- 
nica, rticle Food. 

** The Cook’s Oracle we consider as the ne ultra of the science of Eating, and the very acme 
of exceilence in culinary literature. So much good sense, combined with such exquisite Gourman- 
derie—so much plain pot information eonveyed in so truly humorous and original a hee 
the Work on the very eminence of the ample dome of Cookery.”—Monthly Review, December, 1821. 

*+* No better proof can be given of the justice of the opinions now quoted than the simple state- 
ment of the fact, that, since it was written, 36,000 copies of the Cook’s Oracle have been solid. 


WALLENSTEIN, from the German of Schiller. By George Moir, 

Esq. Aavocate. 2 vols. small Svo. 14s, 

Among many interesting sketches in the last number of Goethe’s periodical work, 
Uber Kunst und Alterthum, (on Art and Antiquity,) Vol. VI. Part If. we have special 
sat'sfaction in selecting the following remarks on Mr Moir’s transiation of Schiller’s 
© Wallenstein” :— 

** Already,” says the illustrious critic, ‘* I have noticed with peculiar pleasure the revival of 

outhful emotions, which an author, especially a poet, experiences from the skilful resuscitation of 
his works by an adequate translator; nor is it to be wondered at, that an English version of my friend 
Sehi ler’s ‘ Wallenstein’ should in my mind have excited these feelinys in no ordinary degree.” 

After adverting to his intimacy with Schiller, and his regular attendance at the rehearsals of ** Wal- 
lenstein,” at the period of its introduction on the German stage, Goethe thus continues: ‘* Now; how- 
ever, it suddenly comes before me in the language of Shakspeare; and the analogy between two 
great poets is vividly manifested. It is again the first fresh creation—the ‘ same, and yet another,’ 
—so novel withal, that with its fullest poetic influence it rivets attention, and excites the moct fer- 
vent emotions. The translator’s preface deserves particular notice, for he evinces a deep knowledge 
of Schiller’s writings. Historically, he is well acquainted with the ‘ Camp,’ though from the por- 
tion of the Trilogie he has only ventured to render in English the concluding song; and to this,ina 


foreign language, we listen once more with as much enjoyment as we derived twenty-five years ago 
from the original.”—Foreign Quarterly Review, No. V. 


HENRY’S (Marruew) EXPOSITION of the OLD and NEW 


TESTAMENT; wherein each Chapter.is summed up in its contents; the Sacred 
Text inserted at large in distinct paragraphs ; each paragraph reduced to its proper 
heads ; the sense given and largely illustrated. With Practical Remarks and Obser- 
vations. 
To which are prefixed, 

THE MEMOIRS of the LIFE, CHARACTER, and WRITINGS of the Author. By 

J. B. WALLIAMS, Esq. F.S.A. 
Stereotype Edition, with a Portrait of the Author. 


In 3 vols. super royal 8vo, (and containing more matter than the quarto edition, pub- 
lished at L.8, 8s.) Price only L.3, 15s. én cloth, lettered. 


LITERARY GEMS, in Two Parts, handsomely printed, in post 

Svo, with Vignette title-page. 8s, 

“* From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

In proceeding upon a different principle of selection trom that usually adopted, the 
compiler of this volume has endeavoured to supply what may perhaps be considered 
a desideratum among works of its kind ; namely, a Selection of pieces not generally 
known, yet characterised by traits of wit or humour, or distinguished by some display 
of the loftier energies of thought, or by splendid and powerful diction—and, for the 
most part, from sources not generally accessible. Among many articles of such de- 
scription, this volume contains Colman’s bitter and sarcastic pretace to the Iron Chest, 
which was afterwards suppressed; Letters from the Honourable Andrew Erskine to 
James Boswell, Esq. ; Sir Hugh Dalrymple’s humorous Letter to Lord Dundas on 
Church Patronage: That excellent jeu desprit, the ** Diamond Beetle.”—‘* Phantas- 
magoria,” by the Author of Waverley, &c: A ludicrous description of Life in the 
Country, by the late Sir John Dalrymple, &c. &c. With some original Pieces; among 
which, “‘ The Disdar,” a Grecian Tale, will be found deserving of attention. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. Stereotyped verbatim from the last folio edition corrected by the Doctor, 
aud beautifully printed in one Volume, super royal Svo. L.2, 2s. in cloth, lettered. 


LOCHANDU; A Tale of the Eighteenth Century. In 3 vols. 


12mo. L.1, ls. 


THE WOLFE OF BADENOCH. An Historical Romance of the 


voartomth Cunny- By the Author of “‘ Lochandhu,” 3 vols. 12mo. Second Edi- 
ion. Let, 

“We call this author a disciple, and a worthy one, of the Waverley School. The scene of this 
romance is chiefly in Scotland, during the reign of Robert II. the first of the Stuarts, and partly in 
England, then under the sway of Richard Il. Many of the characters and incidents are historical ; 
and the whole presents a striking picture of that interesting period—a period when the Chivalry of 


our island was at the height of its splendour. The Wolfe of Badenoch is the hero of the Work; 
and a more striking subject for powerful painting could not be easily found, Among the other cha- 
raeters, that of the hero of Scotland, the ever-renowned Douglas, is, we think, the most beautiful; 
Saou i of Otterburne, the last of his fields, is worthy of any pen, however exalted,"—Ld, Week« 





ALBEMARLE-STREET, JuLyY, 1829. 


ON THE SEVENTH OF AUGUST WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL MAPS AND WOODCUTS, a 


No. V. of 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 


Being the First VoiuME of 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


Numbers of the Famtry Liprary published to Jury, 1829. 


Nos. I. & Il.—THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, with Fifteen Engravings 
on Steel and on Wood, by Fixpen and Tuomeson; the Woodcuts from Designs 
by G. Cruixsnanx, Seconp Epirion, in 2 vols. Price 5s. each. 


No. IIl—THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By the Rev. JOHN 
WILLIAMS, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, with a Map and Woodcuts. 1 vol. 5s. 
Second Edition. 

No. 1V.—LIVES OF THE BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHI- 
TECTS. Vol. L, illustrated with Ten Engravings on Steel and Wood. 5s. 


No. I. 


“ The first work published is a happy specimen: si sic omnia, this will be the most 
delightful collection ever made. It is the Life of Buonaparte, told in a style which imparts 
all the charms of romance to the severe and exact truths of history. It is, indeed, in every 
respect, a model of composition.”—Standard, April 16. 


“* We have ourselves reaped no inconsiderable pleasure from a perusal of the first portion 
of the Life of Buonaparte. Its style is clear and spirited, its views are in general sound and 
impartial, and the materials ably and lucidly condensed. It is written as it ought to be— 
not for a party, but for the people, and as such, we trust it will be appreciated.”—New 
Monthly, June, 1829. 


“The volume before us contains about as much matter as an ordinary octavo; and, 
considering the style in which it is brought out, it is certainly very cheap; but we have 
no doubt that the intrinsic merit of the plan, backed by Mr. Murray’s great resources, 
will secure a high degree of popularity for the work, and render it an excellent specula- 
tion." —The Scotsman, April 15. 


“The paper and typography are unexceptionable ; and a Family Library of such volumes 
would be all that a family could desire. The price of each is only five shillings.”—Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal. 


“ We are very sure that if the Famity Lisrary goes on as it begins, it will soon do 
more to put down the trade of Literary trashery than any arguments or reflections we could 
introduce here; and we therefore conclude with our most hearty commendation of a 
design, the first example of which merits the highest encomium we can bestow upon it.”— 
Literary Gazette, March 28, 1829. 


“ This is both a beautiful and interesting volume. The wood-cuts are amazingly spirited 
and faithful, and really form most appropriate illustrations of the work. The Life itself 
is very pleasantly and clearly written, and forms an agreeable pendant to the more operose 
and voluminous production of Sir Walter Scott.”—Caledonian Mercury. 


“‘ The first of these cheap and beautiful publications, the Life of Napoleon, is written 
with great judgment, clearness, and conciseness, and leaves nothing to be wished for, either 
in the matter or manner. of its composition.”—John Bull. 


_.. We can confidently recommend the work to all persons desirous of possessing a popular 
life of Napoleon.”—Fulmouth Packet. 


“We recommend the work to general perusal. It is unquestionably, in a brief and 
tangible form, the most popular History of Napoleon that has been yet produced. It is never 
encumbered with references, yet it is well grounded in authorities; and, without the affecta- 
tion of elegant diction, it is copious and chaste.”—Atlas, April, 1829, 
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“Tue Famity LisrAry—a work which no one can take into his hands without per- 
ceiving that the supply of the reading market is undergeing, or about to undergo, a 
complete revolution; which, in the names of some of its writers, furnishes evidence that 
the very highest talent no longer disdains to labour for those who can buy cheap books 
only—and evidence, we are still more happy to see, that an attempt at least is to be made 
to infuse and strengthen right principles and feelings, as well as to extend mere knowledge, 
among those classes.” —Quarterly Review, No. LXXVILI. 


“Tue Famity Lisrary, by Mr. Murray, is to consist of a series of cheap publications. 
It commences with a Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, to be followed by other biogtaphies of 
remarkable persons; and although we have already had so many accounts of the Ex-Em- 
peror, yet we may safely recommend the present summary of his achievements and cha- 
racter, military as well as political, to the attention of our readers. It is written in a 
concise and vigorous style ; and seems happily to condense, within a manageable compass, 
the vast and various events of Buonaparte’s chequered life. The attention is not fatigued 
with details ; yet no event of any interest is neglected; and the whole is thrown together 
in a pleasing narrative, which is always interesting, and concentrates within a compa- 
ratively narrow space, a far larger stock of information than is usually found in the 
ephemeral productions of the day. The volume, in respect to printing and embellishments, 
deserves unqualified approbation.” —Edinburgh Evening Courant, April 20. 

“*Mr. Murray, in his Famity Lisrary, has got hold of a speculation which we shrewdly 
suspect will be among the most popular he has ever undertaken. Learning, fancy, genius, 
experience, all these various advantages he has pressed into the service of his Miscellany, 
which being, besides, brought out in a particularly cheap form, cannot fail to become 
popular. The present Number, which is the first, consists of Memoirs of Napoleon (which 
are to be concluded in a second volume). These Memoirs seem, for the most part, to be 
digests of the works of Scott and other writers, chiefly following the first, and have been 
collected, abridged, and condensed with much judgment and discrimination. They are 
also strictly impartial in their spirit; we see no outbreaking of aristocratic or republican 
feeling throughout them ; they may safely, therefore, be committed to the hand of youth, 
by whom they will be strongly relished ror the amazing interest, variety, and fulness of 
their details.” —Sun, April 20. 

** The writer of this life of Napoleon has evidently proposed to himself a task, which he 
has performed with rigid faithfulness, and the difficulties of which those only can fully 
appreciate who have been engaged in similar labours. Diligence and impartiality have 
attended him throughout. In proof of the former, we need only. refer to the volumes 
passim.” —Bristol Journal, 


** A very beautiful little work, entitled Toe Famity Liprary, is now in course of pub- 
lication by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, London. It seems to us to be a book which 
* must take,’ and we heartily wish it all the success it merits.’"—Durham County. Chronicle. 


** Although we have already had so many accounts of the Ex-Emperor, yet we may safeyl 
recommend the present summary of his achievements and character, military as well as 
political, to the attention of our readers. The volume, in respect to printing and embel- 
lishments, deserves unqualified approbation.” —Aberdeen Journai. 


‘The first volume of ‘A History of Napoleon Buonaparte’ was published a few days 
ago; and we think it a duty no less to the public than to the publisher to record our entire 
and unsolicited approbation of it. The volume before us, though beautifully and legibly 
printed, embellished, and neatly done up in cloth, comes within the humblest pecuniary 
means.”—Carlisle Patriot. 

** Avoiding the errors, but selecting from the stores of Scott and Hazlitt, the present 
biographer, whose first volume we have now before us, has formed a digest from these 
writers which, we are sure, will be popular. The task of collation, abridgment, and con- 
densation, has been admirably performed. It is a valuable Chronicle of the important 
events of the era of Napoleon; full of interest, research, variety, truth, and undeviating 
correctness ; and will form a valuable adjunct to the library of the rich, or the humble 
‘ book-shelf’ of the poor man, Judging by the present specimen, the ‘ Famity Liprary’ 
must become a favourite to all classes and benefit society in general.’—Birmingham Journal. 


** Though we have spoken of the embellishments in the first instance, we are far from 
undervaluing the contents of the work. In the First and Second Volumes it is proposed to 
give a Life of Buonaparte, in something like manageable bounds, and judging from the 
specimen now before us, the work will be very ably executed.”—Dum/fries Courier. 


No. II. 


“ This is a most admirable Life of Napoleon, when we only speak of the excellent judg- 
ment, the dramatic force of the narrative, the clear and flowing language, which make it a 
first-rate work; but when we consider the immense mass of information, the just opinions, 
the variety of anecdotes, condensed into two small volumes, we confess it no less excites 
our wonder than our warmest praise.”—Literary Gazette. 


“‘Ind¢pendamment des avantages intérieurs, ’ouvrage se recommande encore par des 
qualités extérieures, qui ajoutent & son ¢clat. Le format est commode et portatif, les 
caracteres en sont nets et lisibles ; il trouve facilement sa place dans la poche du promeneur 
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qui Je parcourt & ’ombre d’un arbre, sur la table de I’élégante qui le lit dans son boudoir, et 
sur le bureau surchargé de homme d’état et du littérateur. Il est embelli de gravures 
soignées, fidéles et faites sur les meilleurs modéles, Enfin son prix modéré le met a la 
disposition des lecteurs de tous les rangs, Tels sont les avantages généraux que cette pro- 
duction offre au public, Lesuccts du premier volume ne peut qu’accroitre celui du second, 
et comme il est ’échantillon d’une suite de biographies célébres, il y a tout lieu de croire, 
qu’il engagera les amateurs & se procurer la totalité de la collection. Il serait difficile de 
trouver une plus belleoccasion, pour meubler ¢éiégamment et a peu de frais une bibliothéque, 
et ceux qui suivront notre avis, feront preuve de gofit; ils n’auront point ase repentir 
de l’emploi de leur argent, ils multiplieront leurs plaisirs aussi bien que leurs connaissances 
historiques. L’histoire ancienne s’apprend dans les colléges, mais l’histoire moderne ne 


s’apprend que dans le monde, et il n’est pas plus permis d’ignorer l’une que l’autre.”—Furet 
de es. 


‘* As to the book before us, written we understand by Mr. Lockhart, it is a beautiful piece 
of biography, full of instruction, judgment, taste, and effect. Extracts have been so frequent 
in the periodicals and newspapers that they are unnecessary.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


* These Memoirs of the most extraordinary individual of modern times, complete in two 
volumes, form the commencement of a work, now in course of publication, by Murray, en- 
titled the Family Library; and whether we regard the deep interest of the subject and the 
elegance of the style in which it is written, or the neatness of the execution, the beauty of 
the embellishments, and the moderation of its cost, it is equally calculated to command 
general and extensive circulation.”—Gloucester Journal. 


“* Now that we have perused both volumes, we pronounce, ungrudgingly, our judgment 
of the work—that its narrative is animated and elegant, its spirit, upon the whole, just 
and candid, and its observation and appreciation of characters and events fair and manly~ 
while in elegance of typography and embellishment it is entitled to all praise.”—Scots Times. 


“On the whole, we have not seen two more interesting volumes of biography for many 
years, and we can confidently recommend them to our readers as a valuable accession to 
‘Tue Famity Lisrary. ”—Shefield Mercury. 


“Mr. Murray’s new work has started fair. Independent of the internal excellence of 
this publication, the typography is beautiful,” &c.—Glasgow Herald, 


“ We noticed the first volume of this beautiful work at the period of its publication, and 
we shall merely remark, that the present volume fully maintains the high character which 
its predecessor demanded from us. These publications, in point of elegance and cheapness, 
are without parallel, and in the highest degree creditable to the country.” —Berkshire Chron. 


“‘From these volumes, which we hope by this time are widely disseminated over the 
empire, we could select many brilliant passages, and present our readers with extracts of 
no common interest The eventful history of Napoleon, though long familiar to us, 
we read in these volumes under something like the vivid excitement felt during the perusal 
of a deeply affecting and powerfully written romance. We are aware this is paying a high 
compliment to the manner in which the author has moulded his materials; but high as the 
compliment is, it is not more than the work honestly merits at our hand.”—Paisley Adv. 


“ We join with Christopher North (in Blackwood’s Magazine for this month) in ex. 
pressing wonder at so much being given for so small a price. These two volumes, containing 
seven hundred closely printed pages, with fifteen engravings—(six of which are on steel) — 
if published as fashionable works hitherto have been, might easily have been extended to 
four or five octavo volumes, for which two or three guineas would be paid; compressed 
into their present compass, and sold for ten shillings, which, we think, can scarcely be a 
remunerating price, they are accessible to every person—to every family in the kingdom. 
We are most anxious for the spread of knowledge, for the improvement of the mind, and 
therefore wish the undertaking the success it merits, and shall not be backward in heralding 
its progress or cheering its success from time to time—for successful it cannot fail to be,”— 
Birmingham Journal. 


“ This little work has, we learn, met with an immense circulation, and it deserves it. Its 
mechanical excellencies are great, nor is its literary department at all inferior. The wood. 
cuts are finished in a neat and spirited style, with much character and vigour about them ; 
the print is distinct to read, and beautiful to look at; and the language of the work is, 
throughout, apposite, eloquent, and condensed.”—Sun, 


No. III. 


‘* Whatever new light could be thrown on any particular point of Alexander’s career, by 
a most strict examination of all the original writings of the Greeks and Romans—whatever 
could be gathered from the literature of the Arabs and Persians—above all, whatever the 
works of Modern European Travellers could supply, all this may be found concentrated in 
ene. handy little volume of the Family Library. We are greatly mistaken if this little 
volume does not become a school book. It is far better fitted for that purpose than any one 
ef recent publication, with which we have chanced to meet. It will no doubt becomea 
great favourite among young persons, engaged in the delightful career of classical study; 
but we are bound to add, that it deserves a place in the collection of the more mature 


reader, and is, in fact, a permanent addition to the stock of standard histories in the English 
tongue,”—Literary Gazette. 
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“The third number of this truly interesting and well edited miscellany which we have 
before noticed. ..... The character of the book before us is, as the reader is informed 
in the preface, adapted for youth, and it is written with that chasténess of style which will 
benefit the student, by imbuing his mind with correct principles of expression. Its being 
adapted for youth, we hold to be the greatest recommendation of the book to those of 
advanced age, whose knowledge of history, geography, and chronology wants continual 
refreshment, and here they will find itcommunicated with peculiar interest.”—Keene’s Bath 
Journal. 


«++... “ Forthe rest, it will be sufficient eulogy to say, that as an elegant and valuable 
book, ‘the Life and Actions of Alexander the Great’ may be classed a worthy companion 
of the preceding numbers of the Family Library.”—Bristol Journal. 


“« The present biography, from the pen of that well-known scholar and estimable gentle. 
man, the Rev. Mr. Williams, is an attempt to supply, and, we believe, for the first time, 
that desideratum in English classical literature, a correct history of Alexander the Great. 
The task, one of no slight difficulty, has been executed with consummate skill; and for 
variety of detail, novelty, not to say originality of matter, force of argument, depth of 
research, and elegance of style, is among the most fascinating specimens of biography we 
have ever had the good fortune to peruse.”—Sun. 


‘* English literature abounds in romantic narratives of Alexander’s fortunes and fate; but 
it has been hitherto without any faithful biography of the hero—the volume before us will, 
we think, supply the deficiency. To us, Mr. Williams appears to have executed his task in 
a most judicious manner. He has availed himself of a variety of sources of information, 
both ancient and modern, and has been able, from these sources, to throw considerable 
light upon the history of the times of Alexander, which, in truth, was the history of the 
world.” —The Scots Times. 


“This isa much better book than any otherin English onthe same subject, and contains a 
far clearer, more lively, more reasonable, more learned, and even more thoughtful, account 
of the Macedonian’s character and life, than any other in English. We understand better, 
after reading it, what kind of person he was, what he did, and how he did it."—Atheneum. 


*« Indeed, the old as well as the young may read, and will read, Mr. Williams’s Life of 
Alexander with profit and delight.”—Carlisle Patriot. 


«<The new number of this admirable series, is the Life of Alexander the Great, written with 
great knowledge of the history of all ages, and abounding with philosophic views, eloquent 
narrative, and scrupulous accuracy. Such a work on such a subject was a desideratum, 
which has been thus adequately supplied.”—Gloucester Journal. 


** It is excellent, and a fitting companion to those which have preceded it.”—Paisley Adv. 


“This history of the Napoleon of Antiquity must be duly appreciated by all those who have 
any pretensions to taste, learning or genius. It is ably and eloquently written: quite a 
* multum in parvo’ of narrative: the very romance of history. And if the other volumes 
of the ‘ Family Library’ equal what are already before the public, it cannot fail to be the 
most popular, useful, and entertaining collection ever produced.”—Birmingham Journal. 


“This constitutes the third volume of Murray’s well conceived Family Library. It is in- 
comparably the best life—the most careful and correct estimate of Alexander’s achievements 
we have. The writer is a scholar, a ripe and good one; and, like Mitford, has gone to the 
original sources for his materials, and has exercised a sound judgmentin the use of them ” 
—Monthly Magazine. 


No. IV. 


“On opening this volume our first sensation was one of astonishment at its extreme 
cheapness. We had already possessed, in the first three numbers of the Family Library, 
specimens of the beauty of the work, both in its typography and embellishments ; but 
notwithstanding the expense to which Mr. Murray had gone in illustrating the Life of 
Napoleon, we certainly did not anticipate that in any subsequent number of the series, we 
should receive, for five shillings, 350 pages of elegant letter-press, and ten engravings of 
the first merit, in their respective styles! ..... Wecannot but express our belief that 
this expriment,—of conveying to the public in a cheap and acceptable form, engravings of 
the standard works of our most eminent artists,—will prove as successful as}it is novel; 


and we hope that it will be followed up by a more extensive publication on the same 
principle.’—Manchester Courier. 


“* Tt affords ys much pleasure to be able to speak of it in terms of continued commen- 
dation. : Many interesting anecdotes are scattered through the work. .... We 


wish Mr. Murray all possible success in his nraiseworthy and spirited undertaking.”— 
Brighton Gazette. 


** We have been much pleased with this work. ..... We congratulate the public, the 
ublisher, and the author of this agreeable work; it will do all the three some service. ..- 
he work is well got up.’—Tyne Mercury. 


** It is a work which cannot fail to find admittance into every circle, and to win favour 
from every reader, whether professional or otherwise. To the former it must be interesting 
as a work of Art—to the latter, as the most anecdotal production which, for a long time, 
has issued from the press.... Some of the wood engravings are surprisingly well 
executed: all of them are. very neatly done.”—Birmingham Journal, 
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** The work possesses a peculiar interest, and we have no doubt will become extensively 
popular. The biography of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, Wilson, and Gainsborough, each 
contains a number of curious anecdotes quite new to the public.”—Morning Chronicle. 


“In a word, we have seldom perused a more agreeable volume; one so judicious in its 
selection and arrangement of facts, so acute in its observation of character, or so beautifully 
and spiritedly written .... One word of the embellishments—they are beautiful, parti- 
cularly those on wood.”—Scots Times. 


“‘ We lose no time in directing the attention of our readers to the Fourth Number of this 
entertaining and instructive work .... Fluent, copious, and clear in style, this biogra- 
phical compendium charms in an extraordinary degree by the intellectual sprightliness ofanec- 
dote and theshrewd pertinency of remark; while thesuperiority of its graphicembellishments 
at once establishes it a truly valuable acquisition to the Family Library.”—Bristol Journal. 


“‘ The Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, which form 
the present number, and are to extend to two more, of the Family Library, are written 
with much spirit and judgment, and a hearty love of the subject, by Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
an author in every respect wel! qualified for his task. The gem of the number is, however, 
decidedly the life of Hogarth, which is full and complete in an eminent degree, and is 
interspersed here and there with various reflections and observations growing out of the 
subject, on the character and range of satiric painting, by Mr. Allan Cunningham himself, 
These are marked by much keenness and sagacity of criticism, and a boldness, which it is 
impossible not to admire and even reverence. The Memoirs of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
Sir J. Reynolds, possess equal critical perspicuity with that of Hogarth, and render the 
present number of the Family Library one of the most varied, amusing, and intelligent of 
any we have yet seen.”—Sun. 


“This volume will be at least as extensively a favourite as any that have gone before it 
It is even more lavishly illustrated than either of Mr. Murray’s Napoleons, and we suspect 
more judiciously. There are fine (autograph) Portraits, on Steel, of Hogarth, and 
Reynolds, and no fewer than ten Engravings on Wood. There can be no question that one 
half of the twelve embellishments would be cheap at the price asked for all the dozen, over 
and above Mr. Allan Cunningham’s 341 pages of flowing narrative, shrewd observations, 
and most catholic criticism.”—Literary Gazette. 


** Mr. Cunningham, whose talents are too well known to need any eulogium of ours, we 
believe, makes his debut in biography in these volumes ; and we do but justice, in saying, 
that we find him as efficient in that department of literature, as in those which he has 
before adopted. The Lives are introduced by a very clever history of the art generally, as 
elates to England.” —John Bull. 


Of this work, which has been some time in preparation, at least one Volume 
will be published monthly, printed in a pocket size, but in a very legible type, and 
embellished occasionally with suitable Engravings, in Wood and Steel, by the 
first Artists. The Editors have in the Press, and intend to publish successively, 


- THE LIFF OF COWPER. |! vol. 
. LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT OF BUONAPARTE’S GENERALS. 1 vol. 
3. THE LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE, 
. THE LIFE OF CERVANTES. 
. THE LIFE OF GENERAL THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 
. THE LIFE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
. LIVES OF BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS, Vols. 2 and 3. 
. LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 
. THE LIFE AND REIGN OF GEORGE III., 3 vols. 
. A HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 3 vols. 
. A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REFORMERS, 2 vols. 
. LIVES OF THE ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS, 8 vols. 
3. THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA, 8 vols, 
. ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
. THE LIFE OF JULIUS CESAR. 
. THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN COOK, 1 vol. 
. LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH PHYSICIANS. 1 vel, 
. LIFE AND TIMES of DANTE, |! vol, 
19, ESSAYS ON PLANTING. 


The Publication of 
THE FAMILY POETS, AND THE FAMILY DRAMATISTS, 


will also be begun in the course of 1829. 


Having secured the co-operation of many of the most eminent writers in the 
country, the Editors will henceforward direct their best efforts to provide a body of 
popular reading, adapted for all classes, and throughout selected on the principle of 
a nothing which a Christian parent may not safely place in the hands of 

S family. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET, 





ALBEMARLE-STREET, Sex, 1829. 


Mr. MURRAY 


HAS, NOW, IN PREPARATION, AND NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS. 


ie 


BISHOP HEBER. 


The JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of REGINALD 
HEBER, LORD BISHOP of CALCUTTA, interspersed with Notices of 
his Life. Witha Portrait. 2 vols. 4to. 


By HIS WIDOW. 


Il, 


EARL OF MARCHMONT. 
The PAPERS of the EARL of MARCHMONT. Comprising a 


Variety of Original and Unknown Documents, Diaries, &c., illustrative of 
the Reigns of Queen Anne, George I., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


III. 


THE LATE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY’S PAPERS. 


A MEMOIR of the PUBLIC LIFE of ROBERT, SECOND 
MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY. 
2 vols. 4to. 


IV. 


LORD BYRON. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of the Right Honourable LORD BYRON, 


including his Correspondence with his Friends, and Journals of his own Life 
and Opinions. In Quarto. 


By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 








Mr. MURRAY'S LIST. 







V. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The LIFE of GENERAL the EARL of PETERBOROUGH. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Small 8vo, (For the Famiry Lisrary.) 










VI. 


RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


A New Edition. Edited and Illustrated with numerous Biographical and 

Historical Notes. 

BY 

The Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
5 Vols. 8vo. 


>» 

In the editions of Boswell by Malone and others, but slight attempts have been made to ex- 
plain numerous passages which require elucidation. Anecdotes, which we now know (from 
other sources) to relate to Burke, Sheridan, or Langton, are left in the vague expression 
of “an eminent orator,” “a young gentleman,” or “a respected friend.” And it may fairly 
be said, that hardly a note has been added to throw any light on the manners of the time, the 
state of society, or the character of persons; and as Dr. Johnson himself said of the 
Spectator, a thousand things which every body knew at the time, have, in the lapse of forty 
years, become so obscure as to need explanation. 

Boswell’s materials for the life were furnished by his own annual visits, of a few weeks 
each, to London; his work, therefore, naturally omits a great many curious and entertain- 
ing circumstances, which occurred in the intervals of his visits, and it gives an imper 
fect and desultory view of Johnson’s social life and conversations. It is intended in 
the present edition to remedy this, by introducing in their proper places, or under their 
proper dates, such extracts from Hawkins and Piozzi as may be worth preserving. They 
will form a part of the text, with, however, a distinguishing mark to denote the sources from 
which they are derived. 

The anecdotic and journal-like form of Boswell’s book renders such interpolations 
comparatively easy, and not in any degree injurious to the general style. 




























VIL. 






VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOK. 
The ANTIQUITIES of GREECE and ROME, selected from 


the best Authorities, both Ancient and Modern, and principally intended for 
the use of Schools. In One thick Volume, Octavo. 
By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Vicar of Lampeter, and Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 


*,* The great light thrown upon the manners, habits, laws, and arts, of Greece and Rome, 
by late writers, render this work necessary. It will be formed, as much as the difference of 
the subject will allow, upon the plan of Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening ; and, like that 
work, will contain numerous cuts illustrative of objects which can be rendered more intel- 
ligible by engravings than by words. 











VIll. 


The LIFE of COWPER. 
1 vol. 
( For the Famizy Lisrary.) 







Mr. MURRAY’S LIST OF. WORKS 





IX. 


POPULAR ENGLISH SPECIMENS of the GREEK 
DRAMATIC POETS, with Introductory Essays and 
Explanatory Notes. 

3 vols. post 8vo. 


X. 


The LIFE of SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
By DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. 
1 Vol. Small 8vo. (For the Fairy Lisrary.) 


XI. 


The LIFE of JULIUS C/ESAR, 


By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.A,, F.R.S.E, 
Vicar of Lampeter, and Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, and Author of the 
Life of Alexander the Great. 


1 Vol. Small 8vo. (For the Famity Lisrary.) 
XII, 


WAR IN SPAIN. 


HISTORY of the LATE WAR in SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
Vol. 3. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 


This Volume is far advanced at press, and will certainly be published in November, 


XIII. 


COLONEL LEAKE. 
TRAVELS in the MOREA. 83 vols. Svo. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.RS, 
XIV. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD. 


The PLAYS of SHIRLEY, with Notes. By the late WILLIAM 
GIFFORD, Esq. _ 6 vols. 8vo. 


5 vols, are already printed. 


XV. 


THE DESCENT INTO HELL, A Poem. 8vo, 








NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 9 


XVI. 


THE HISTORY of the JEWS. 


In 3 vols. small 8vo. 
Illustrated with original Maps and numerous Woodcuts, 
Forming No. V. of the Fairy Lisrary. 


XVII. 


REV. JOHN WILLIAMS, A.M., F.R.S.E. 
The ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY of ASIA to the West of the 


Caspian Gates, and as connected with the Route of the Ten Tuousanp and 
the Expedition of ALexanper, illustrated. 
By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, A.M., F.R.S.E., 
Vicar of Lampeter, Cardiganshire. 8vo. 


XVIII. 


LIVES of the GENERALS of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


1 vol. with Portraits. (For the Famity Lisrary.) 
XIX. 


LIFE and TIMES of DANTE. 
lvol. (For the Famiry Lisrary.) 


XX. 


SERMONS and THEOLOGICAL TRACTS, 


By the Very Reverend JAMES HOOK, LL.D., F.RS., F.S.A., late Dean of 
Worcester. 
With a Memoir of the Life of the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 


XXI. 


HEADS of a BILL for an EFFECTUAL REFORM of the 
COURT of CHANCERY, with an Explanatory Preface, offered for Con- 
sideration. 


By WILLIAM HASLEWOOD, Eszq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 


XXII. 


HISTORY of the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT STATE 
of AGRICULTURE. Ina Pocket Volume. 








MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF WORKS 


XXIII. 


LORD BYRON'S RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


MEMOIR of the RESIDENCE of LORD BYRON in 


GREECE. Comprising a Diary of his Conversations upon the Subject of 
Curistianity. 


By the late KENNEDY, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 


XXIV. 


THE LIFE and REIGN of GEORGE III. 
3 small vols., with Illustrations, ° 


XXV. 


The LIFE of GENERAL WOLFE. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 
Small 8vo. (For the Famizy Lisrary.) 


XXVI. 


LIVES of EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
1 vol. 


XXVII. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBOURNE. 
By the Rev. GILBERT WHITE. 
A New Edition, with Notes and Additions from the Author’s own MSS,, now in 
the possession of Mr. Murray. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. 7s. 


XXVIII. 


VALUABLE FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


BERTHA’S VISIT TO HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND; com- 


prising a variety of interesting information for Young Persons, 
3 Vols, Small 8vo, 


XXIX. 


REMAINS OF A FORMER WORLD, 
A SECOND Volume of RELIQULE DILUVIANZ ; or Ob- 


servations on the Oxcanic Remains contained in Caves, Fissures, and Dilu- 


vial Gravel ; and on other Geological Phenomena, attesting the action of an 
Universat Deuce. 4to. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, B.D., F.R.S., F.LS., &c. 





NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 


XXX. 
PROFESSOR MULLER. 
THE DORIANS. An Account of the early History, Reticion, 


and Mytsotocy, Civit and Domestic Institutions, Arts, Lancvace, and 
Lireratore of that Race. With new and improved Maps of the Peloponnese 
and Macedonia; and an Arpenpix on the Geography of the Peloponnese, 
Northern Greece, and the early History and Geography of the Macedonians. 
Translated from the German of C. O. MULLER, 
Professor in the University of Géttingen. 


By HENRY TUFNELL, Esq. and GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Esq. 
Student of Christ Church. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The learned Author has kindly undertaken to revise the MS. of the translation, to 
supply any omissions and correct any errors that he may have perceived since the publi- 
cation of the original, and to clear up all ambiguities and obscurities of style. He has also 
liberally engaged to furnish for this translation an entirely New Map of the North of Greece, 
founded on original authorities of ancient writers and modern travellers. The subsequent 
additions and corrections in the author’s work on Mythology will also be incorporated. 


Otfried Miller—un des écrivains les plus savans et les plus ingénieur de ? Allemagne. 
Benjamin Constant, de la Religion. 


XXXI, 
FRANCIS PALGRAVE, ESQ. 


RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, 
from the first Settlement of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. With an Appendix 
of Documents and Records, hitherto unpublished, illustrating the History of 
the Civil and the Criminal Jurisprudence of England. 2 vols. 4to. 

By FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
** By Commonwealth, I must be understood all along to mean not a Democracy, or any 
form of Government, but any independent Community which the Latins signified by the 
word Civitas—and therefore, to avoid ambiguity, I crave leave to use the word Common- 


wealth in that sense in which I find it used by King James the First, and I take to be its 
genuine signification, os if any body dislike, I consent with him to change it for a better.” 


—Locke on Government, § 133. 
XXXII. 


The LIFE of CERVANTES. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, LL.B. 
Small 8vo. (For the Fairy Lisrary.) 


XXXII. 


SIR THOMAS MONRO, K.C.B. 


LIFE of SIR THOMAS MONRO, late Governor of Mapras. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of the Subaltern, 8vo. 


XXXIV 


The PRESENT CONDITION and PROSPECTS of the 


GREEK, or ORIENTAL, CHURCH; with some Letters written from the 
Convent of the Strophades. 


By the Rey, GEORGE WADDINGTON, Fel. Trin. Col. Camb. 
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XXXV. 
CONCHOLOGY. 


Au ELEMENTARY and SYSTEMATIC INTRODUCTION 
tothe Study of RECENT and FOSSIL SHELLS, and the ANIMALS 
which inhabit them ; illustrated by Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 

By JOHN GEORGE CHILDREN, F.RS., &c., and 
JOHN EDWARD GRAY, F.GS,, &c. 

This Work will contain a familiar introduction to the study of Conchology ; an explanation 
of the terms used in that Science, accompanied by numerous wood engravings ; a systematic 
arrangement of the Genera, illustrated by copper plates; a complete Catalogue ofall the 
hitherto described species of Recent and Fossil Shells, with an indication of the countries or 
strata in which they are found; and a reference to the Works in which they are respectively 


figured ; so as to form a Manual for the Geological and Conchological Student, and at the 
same time serve as a catalogue of their collections 





XXXVI. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY, 


By J. J. BERZELIUS, 
Translated from the latest German Edition, and containing the most recent 
Discoveries of the Author. 8vo, 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF THE 


FOLLOWING WORKS ARE IN THE PRESS. 


XXXVII. 


The POETICAL WORKS of the Right Hon. LORD BYRON, 
A New Edition, very neatly printed in 4 pocket vols., 
With a Portrait and Illustrations, engraved by Finpen, 18mo. only 18s. 


XXXVIII. 


The JOURNAL of a NATURALIST, 
With Plates, fe. 8vo. 15s. 


Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. 


Second Edition. 





XXXIX. 


A NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through the Upper Provinces 
of CALCUTTA. 
By the Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
A Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 1¢, 16s. 





NEW EDITIONS IN THE PRESS. 


XL. 


NARRATIVE ofa JOURNEY from CALCUTTA to EUROPE, 
By way of Egypt, in the years 1827 and 1828, 


By Mrs. CHARLES LUSHINGTON. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


XLI. 


LIFE of LORD NELSON. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
A Third Edition, in one Pocket Volume, 


XLII. 


The GREEK GRAMMAR of AUGUSTUS MATTHIZ. 
Translated into English, by the late Rev. E. V. BLOMFIELD, 
Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 


XLII. 


DEATH-BED SCENES, & PASTORAL CONVERSATIONS. 
Neatly Printed in Four Pocket Volumes. 
Fourth Edition, corrected. 


XLIV. 
A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL, 
Containing an Account of all recent investigations and discoveries. 
By WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, F.RS., &c, 
Tuirp Epitro0n, in two thick Volumes, 8yo. 


XLV. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE “ FAMILY LIBRARY.” 


Nos. I. and Il.—The LIFE of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, 
in 2 vols. Price 10s., with Fifteen Engravings on Steel and on Wood, by 
Finpen and Tuomson; the Woodcuts from Designs by G. Cavixsuanx. 


XLVI. 


No. III.—The LIFE of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, 1 vol. 





Albemarle Street, July, 1829, 


MR. MURRAY 


HAS PUBLISHED DURING THIS SEASON THE FOLLOWING 


WORKS. 


1. COLLOQUIES on the PROGRESS and PROSPECTS of SOCIETY. By 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 2 vols. 8vo. With Engravings, 30s. 


“* These volumes will supply considerable entertainment to every order of thinkers, who 
like to have their faculties called into exercise by power and accomplishments of no common 
description, however singularly exhibited. To a fine display of copious and commanding 
eloquence, supported by much felicity of expression and adorned by most of the graces which 
attend on practised composition, is united a variety of illustration and allusion, which a 
reading experience of Dr. Southey’s could alone supply.—His books are worth reading, and 
should be read accordingly.”— Westminster Review, No. 21. 

** This is a beautiful book, full of wisdom and devotion—of poetry and feeling; con- 
ceived altogether in the spirit of other times, such as the wise men of our own day may scoff 


at, but such as Evelyn, or Izaak Walton, or Herbert, would have delighted to honour.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


2. ALL for LOVE, and The PILGRIM of COMPOSTELLA, By ROBERT 
SOUTHEY. Foolscap 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

“In the ease of its structure and versification, and the straightforward simplicity of its 
narrative, it classes with the Minstrel Ballad. 


“ We thank Mr. Southey for giving to the firesides of the Public a trifle originally intended 
or his own; and glad we are that after so long a course of arduous and useful labour he 


till retains the life and vivacity of his youthful heart, and the merry versatility of his boyish 
Sancy.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
f 


3. A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRANADA. By the Auruor of the 


Sxetca Book, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


4, The LIFE and SERVICES of CAPTAIN PHILIP BEAVER, late of H. M. 
Ship Nisus. By CAPTAIN SMYTH, R.N, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


5. The LIFE of BUONAPARTE, Forming Numbers I. and II. of the Famity 
Lisrary. 2 vols, Small 8vo., 15 plates, 10s. 


6. The LIFE of ALEXANDER tue GREAT. By Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Rector of the Edinburgh Academy; forming No. III. of the Famity Lisrary, 
Small 8vo, 5s. 


7. LIVES or tne most eminent BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, anp 
ARCHITECTS. By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. Vol. I. (to be completed in 3 vols), 
Small 8vo., 11 plates, 5s. Forming No, IV. of the Famity Lisrary. 

8. LECTURES on SCULPTURE. By JOHN FLAXMAN, M.A. 54 Engravings 
from Drawings of the Professor. Royal 8vo. 22. 2s. 


9. The LIFE of BELISARIUS. By LORD MAHON, 8vo. 12s, 


10. An ACCOUNT of some of the most important DISEASES peculiar to 
WOMEN. By ROBERT GOOCH, M.D. 8vo. 12s, 


11. FOREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in the Wilds of NORTH AMERICA, 
By GEORGE HEAD, Esq. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


12. JOURNAL of a PASSAGE from the PACIFIC to the ATLANTIC, 
crossing the Anpes and descending the River Amazon, By HENRY LISTER 
MAW, Lieut. R.N. 8vo. 12s, 


13, SALMONIA; or DAYS of FLY-FISHING, By an Angler, Second Etition 
illustrated with Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. 12s, 





WORKS PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 15. 


14, OUTLINES of GEOLOGY. By Professor BRANDE. Second Edition, with 
numerous Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


15, A COMPANION to POPE’S HOMER, and DRYDEN’S ANEID of 
VIRGIL. 8vo. 12s. 


16. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from CALCUTTA to ENGLAND, by the 
way of EGYPT, in the Year 1827-8. By Mrs, CHARLES LUSHINGTON. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


17. A DISSERTATION on the COURSE and Probable TERMINATION of 


the NIGER. By Lieutenant-General Sir RUFANE DONKIN, G.C.H., K.C.B., 
and F.R.S. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


18. MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS: a Poem. By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


19, DAYS DEPARTED, or BANWELL HILL; a Lay of the Severn Sea. 
By the Rev. Wm. LISLE BOWLES. Second Edition, Post 8vo. 


20. THE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. Second Edition. Post Sve. with 
Plates, 15s. 


21. OXFORD and LOCKE. By LORD GRENVILLE, S8vo. 4s. 


22. The BOTANICAL MISCELLANY. By Professor HOOKER. No, 1, royal 
Svo, 24 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


23. Account of GUATEMALA. By G. A. THOMPSON, Esq. Foolscap 8¥o. 
10s. 6d, 


24. L? ORATORE ITALIANO. By the MARQUIS SPINETO. Third Edition, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


25. SECOND EXPEDITION into the INTERIOR of AFRICA. By the late 
CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON; with. the Journal of LANDER, his faithful Servant. 
4to. £2. 2s. 


26. ILLUSTRATIONS of the GEOLOGY of YORKSHIRE. 4to. with a 
Geological Map, Sections, and Plates of Fossil Plants and Animals. By JOHN 
PHILLIPS, F.G.S. £1. 11s. 6d. 


27. The ZOOLOGY of NORTH AMERICA, Part I., containing the QUAD- 
RUPEDS. By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D., Surgeon of the late Expedition 
under Captain Frankuin, Illustrated by 28 spirited Etchings, by Thomas Landseer. 
dto. £1. 11s. 6d. 


28. MEMOIRS of the AFFAIRS of EUROPE. By LORD JOHN RUSSEL. 
Vol. II. 4to. £2. 10s. 


29. On the EFFECT ascribed to the RESUMPTION of CASH PAYMENTS, 
on CURRENCY. By THOMAS TOOKE, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 


30. PROTESTANT SECURITIES Suggested. By the Right Hon. R. WIL- 
MOT HORTON, M.P. 8vo. 6s, 


31. SPEECH of M. T. SADLER, M.P., on the CATHOLIC QUESTION, 2s. 
32. IRELAND, its EVILS and their REMEDIES, By M.T. SADLER, M. P. 
Seconp Epition, 8vo. 12s. 


33. SERMONS Preached in ENGLAND, By REGINALD HEBER, Lord 


Bishop of Calcutta. Svo. 9s, 6d. ; 





16 WORKS PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 


34, SERMONS Preached in INDIA. By REGINALD HEBER, Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


35. POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By REGINALD HEBER. Second 
Edition, 6s. 


36. TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE of the 
UNITED KINGDOM, Vol.I.Part2. 4to, £2. 2s, 


37, ASIATIC RESEARCHES, Vol. XVI. 4to. 22, 2s, 


38. RECORDS OF MINING, by JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., F.G.S._ With nu- 
merous Plates. PartI.4to. 36s. 


LIST OF WORKS BY THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATING 
COMMITTEE, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


1. 


TRAVELS of IBN BATUTA, 

Translated from the abridged Arabic Manuscript Copies preserved in the Public 
Library of Cambridge, with NOTES illustrative of the History, Geography, 
Botany, Antiquities, &c. occurring throughout the Work. 

By the Rev. S. LEE, B.D. Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, &c. &c. 
In Quarto ; price to Non-Subscribers, £1. 


9 


“- 


MEMOIRS of the EMPEROR JAHANGUEIR. 


Written by Himself, and translated from a Persian Manuscript, 
By MAJOR DAVID PRICE, of the Bombay Army, &c. &c. 
In Quarto; price to Non-Subscribers, 12s. 


3. 


THE TRAVELS OF MACARIUS, PATRIACH OF 
ANTIOCH, 


Written by his attendant Archdeacon, Paul of Aleppo, in Arabic. Part the First. 
Anatolia, Romelia, and Moldavia. 
Translated by F. C. BELFOUR, Esq. A.M., Oxon, &c, &c. 
In Quarto ; price to Non-Subscribers, 10s. 


4 


HAN KOONG TSEW; or, THE SORROWS OF HAN. 
A Chinese Tragedy, translated from the Original, with Notes 
By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, F.RS. &c., 
In Quarto; price to Non-Subscribers, 5s. 
5. 


HISTORY OF THE AFGHANS. 
Translated from the Persian of Neamet Ullah. Part I. 
By BERNHARD DORN. Ph. D., &. 

In Quatro; price to Non-Subscribers, 14s. 











August 1, 1829. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT SEASON, 


BY 


MR. COLBURN, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 











I, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN LOCKE. 


By LORD KING. With Extracts from his Journals and other unpublished 
MSS., and comprising LETTERS of Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Isaac Newton, 


the Earls of Sunderland, Pembroke, Monmouth, Peterborough, &c. &c. In 
1 vol. 





** A delightful addition to the literature of our country : a work which must ever remain a 
standard book in English libraries.”—Literary Gazette. 






Il. 


THE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. 
By LADY MORGAN. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 












1Il. 


HISTORY of the late CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


By THOMAS WYSE, Jun., Esa., of Waterford, one of the Members. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 








IV. 


TRAVELS to CONSTANTINOPLE, in the Years 
1827 and 1828 ; 
By Captain CHARLES COLVILLE FRANKLAND, R.N. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
with thirty-eight engravings, price 31s. 6d. 


“ His volumes teem with interest and instruction, because it is impossible not to perceive 
what strong and new lights they throw upon the present seat of war, between the Turks and 
Russians—as also the national habits and strength of the former.”—Snun. 









WV. 
THE LOVES OF THE POETS. 
By the Authoress of the “ Diary oF an EnnvuyYer.” In 2vols. post 8vo. 


** Only she that hath as great a share in virtue as in beauty, deserves a noble love toserve 
her, and a true poesie to speak her.””—Habington’s Castara. 





vi. 


TRAVELS IN TURKEY, EGYPT, NUBIA, PA- 
LESTINE, &c. 
By R. R. MADDEN, ESQ. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


*“* These volumes are replete with entertainment, variety, and instruction. The details re- 
specting Constantinople, a place to which the eyes of the whole civilized world are just now 
directed with extraordinary interest, are fall, lively, and descriptive.”—Sun. 








IMPORTANT WORKS PUBLISHED 


Vit. 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE’S MEMOIRS. 


The Tu1irp and ConcLup1Inc VoLuME; comprising her Private Cor- 
RESPONDENCE with NaPoLeon. 10s. 6d. French, 8s. 


« An extremely amusing book, full of anecdotes and traits of character, of kings, princes, 
nobles, generals, &c.””—Morning Journal. 


VIII. 


THE ELLIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS ADDRESSED to JOHN ELLIS, Esq. 


Secretary to the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Revenue in IRELAND, du- 
ring the years 1686, 1687, and 1688, comprising many curious particulars of 
the Revolution, and Anecdotes illustrative of the History and Manners of those 
Times. Now first published from the Originals, with Notes and a Preface. 
By the Hon. GEORGE AGAR ELLIS. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 

« This collection refers to times in the account of which the very spirit of our history is 
concentrated. The more we have of such works, the better will history be studied, the more 
perfectly will it be known.”—Monthly Review. 


IX. 


BURKE'S DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE and BA- 
RONETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A New and Revised Edition (completed to the present period) price 35s. bound. 


The extraordinary success of this work has imposed a duty upon the Editor, 
of which he trusts the present Edition will prove that he has satisfactorily 
acquitted himself. Each respecti® article will be found corrected with the 
minutest attention, from the most authentic communications, and where the 
slightest obscurity appeared in the lineage of any particular house, the whole 
has been remodelled. The Editor's attention having been directed to collaterals, 
he has introduced all those who come within the most remote remaindership 
of family honours ; and he has used more than ordinary care in tracing presump- 
tive heirs. 

To render the Heraldic Department more complete, the Armorial Bearings 
are described in the body of the work, independently of the Engravings. 

To the Baronetcies of Scotland and Ireland, appertaining to more than 200 
ancient families, whose lineage is given exclusively in this work, the utmost at- 
tention has been paid, and the Editor begs to thank the heads of those houses 
for the polite assistance they have afforded him. 


X- 


GODWIN’S HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH 
of ENGLAND. 
The Fourth and Concluding Volume, 8vo. 16s. 


“« This work is a solid proof of great endowments and abilities.”— Literary Gazette. 

“The History of the Commonwealth will remain a literary record of the age, and will 
transmit to posterity the name of the author as one of the most impartial and useful historians 
of this or any other country.”—Morning Chronicle. 


XI. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE at the COURT of AVA, 

In the year 1827, by JOHN CRAWFURD, Esa., late Envoy, with a Geo- 
logical Appendix, by Dr. Buckianp and Mr. Curt. In 1 vol. 4to. with 
maps and numerous plates, 3/. 13s. 6d. 





DURING THE PRESENT SEASON, 


XII. 


MEXICO. 


By H. G. WARD, ESQ. late his Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in that coun- 
try. Second Edition, revised. Comprising an account of the Mining Com- 
panies, and of the Political events in that Republic, to the present time. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous plates from Drawings by Mrs. Ward. 42s. canvas 
lettered. 


“We consider this work to be the best and most complete that has been hitherto pub- 
lished on the subject.”—Athenzum. 

« Enjoying both from official station and long residence the best opportunities of becoming 
fully acquainted with the state of Mexico, Mr. Ward has here turned these advantages to the 
most profitable account, and produced a sterling work upon a subject of great and growing in- 
terest.”—Literary Gazette. 


XIII. 


DR. GRANVILLE’S TRAVELS TO ST. PETERS- 
BURGH. 


Sreconp Epi1rT10n, considerably improved, in two vols. 8vo. with a map and 
70 plates. 42s. canvas lettered. 

“ Asa book for tourists to consult, Dr. Granville’s is certainly a very superior guide, 
and its ornaments are another great recommendation to it. He enjoyed opportunities of seeing 
more than any writer upon that city with whom we are acquainted.”—Literary Gazette. 

** It should find a place in every drawing-room in England.”’—Atlas. 

“« Petersburgh is the theatre for the display of Dr. Granville’s descriptive powers, and graphi- 
cal illustrations ; and we do not hesitate to say, that, ‘ his picture of St. Petersburgh,’ contains 
the most copious and detailed description of the gigantic edifices of this extraordinary city, 
which has hitherto been laid before the public.”—Quarterly Review. 


XIV. 


BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS in ARABIA; 


Comprehending an account of those Territories which the Mohammedans 
regard as Sacred. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plans. 24s. 

** This work is a valuable legacy from one of the most laborious, learned, and amiable of 
modern travellers. It contains an account of the Hedjaz, or Holy Land of the Musselmans, a 
territory hitherto but little known to Europeans, also a description of the cities of Mekka, 
Medina and Yembo. The work cannot fail to excite the highest curiosity, when it is remem- 
bered that the author resided in the character of a Musselman among a people of whom tra- 
vellers have never yet been able to give any account, from the eircumstance of no unbeliever 
being permitted to remain in the country.”—John Bull. 


XV. 


BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS in ASSYRIA, MEDIA 
and PERSIA. 

Including a Journey from Bagdad, across Mount Zagros, by the Pass of 
Alexander to Hamadan, the Ancient Ecbatana and Capital of the Median Em- 
pire. Researches in Ispahan, during a stay in that City. A visit to the Ruins 
of Persepolis, and Journey from thence by Shiraz and Shapoor to Bushire ; 
with a voyage down the Persian Gulf to the Ports of the Arab Pirates. 

In one volume 4to. with numerous engravings, price 3/. 13s. 6d. boards. 


“ This volume may be pronounced more interesting than any of Mr. Buckingham’s former 
Travels, as it chiefly consists of personal narrative.”—Monthly Review. 


XVI. 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of the late 
Dr. SAMUEL PARR. 


With Biographical Notices and Anecdotes of many of his Friends, Pupils, 
and Contemporaries. By the REV. WILLIAM FIELD. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portraits, 28s. 


“* Mr. Field’s Memoir of Dr. Parr is the most unexceptionabl and candid that bas ye 
appeared.””—London Magazine. 





IMPORTANT WORKS PUBLISHED 


XVII. 


LETTERS FROM THE AZGEAN. 


By JAMES EMERSON, Esq.; containing among other interesting Nar- 
ratives, the singular History of Crevelier, the Pirate, the original of Lord 
Byron’s Corsarr, an Account of the celebrated Dukes of the Archipelago, &c. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with map and Engravings, 18s. 

Contents: Sunium—The Cyclades—Scio—Smyrna— Ephesus—Laodicea— 
Philadelphia—Sardis—-Phocwxa—-Patmos—Simé—Castelorizo—Antiphellus— 
Anaphe—Santorin—Sikino— Nio— Naxos—Antiparos—Paros—M ycone--——De- 
los—Rhenea—Milo—Argentiera, &c. &c. 


«« The present work is a mine of Oriental information ; it contains abundance of valuable 
notes, on the manners, dress, language, character, and politics of the people of the Levant. It 
is seldom that we have enjoyed so delicious a reverie as that afforded us by the Letters from 
the Aigean.’”—Weekly Review. 


XVIII. 


MEMOIRS OF THE KING of SWEDEN. 


Illustrative of his Character, of his Relations with the Emperor Napoleon, 
and of the present state of his Kingdoms, with a Diseourse on the Political 
Character of Sweden. By WILLIAM GEORGE MEREDITH, Esa., A.M. 
of Brazen-nose College, Oxford. In 8vo, 12s. 


XIX. 


PORTUGAL UNDER DON MIGUEL. 
Comprising SKETCHES of the STATE of SOCIETY in that Kingdom. 
With a Narrative of the Author’s Residence there, and of his Persecution and 
Trial as a State Prisoner. By WILLIAM YOUNG, Esq. H.P. Bririsu SEr- 


vice. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


«« The descriptions and incidents are very characteristic of the people, and the situation of 
the country; and at this moment they will be read with increased interest.”—New Monthly 
Magazine. 


XX. 


LETTERS FROM THE WESTERN STATES of 
AMERICA. 


Containing Sketches ot Scenery, Manners, and Customs, with Anecdotes con- 
nected with the First Settlement of the Western Sections of the United States. 
By the Hon: JUDGE HALL §In1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


« Judge Hall’s work is full of amusing descriptions, characteristic anecdotes, narrations of 
incidents, and reminiscences of local history and personal adventure.”—New Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 


XXI. 


THREE YEARS IN CANADA. 


An account of the actual State of that Country in 1826, 1827, and 1828; by 
JOHN MACTAGGART, Civil-Engineer in the Service of the British Go- 
vernment. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


«€ This is the most valuable work that we have hitherto seen upon one of the most import 
ant Colonies of the British Empire. It embraces every topic—navigation, agriculture, dis- 
covery, travel, land purchase, settling, the means of subsistence, wood clearing, the civil and 
political relation of Canada to Europe and the United States, climate, temperature, diseases, 
traffic, canals, &c. The book is interesting to every man who desires to have a statement of 
Canada, free from fiction, or exaggeration of any kind. To the emigrant it seems indispen- 
sable, ani is the best vade-mecum that could prepare him for his enterprise, or guide him in 
its prosecution,”—Conrt Journal. 





DURING THE PRESENT SEASON. 


XXII. 


LITERARY MEMORIALS. 


By the Author of “ Four Yzars in France,” and “Iraty as 1T 15.” 
1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


XXIII. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHAWE. 


Wife of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador from 
Charles II. to the Court of Madrid. Written by Herself, now first published 
from the original MS. ‘To which are added, Extracts from the Correspondence 
of Sir Richard Fanshawe. Handsomely printed in i vol. 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 14s. 

“ This is a very delightful volume—delightfal for its simplicity and domestic interest.”— 

Literary Gazette 


XXIV. 
MEMOIRS of SCIPIO DE RICCI. 


Minister of the late GRAND DUKE LEOPOLD OF TUSCANY, 
Reformer of Catholicism, &c. &. Epitrep by THomas Roscor, Ese. in 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


“ The Memoirs of this Reformer of Catholicism will be read with great interest—by Catho- 
ics, from their admiration of the efforts he made to improve the discipline of their church— 
and by Protestants, for the curious expositions which it offers of those abuses which it was the 
object of De Ricci to correct.””—Sunday Times. 

“ This is a Memoir of the public life of one of the most virtuous, enlightened, and usefal 
men whom modern Italy has preduced.”—Liverpool Times. 


XXV. 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. 


Second Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, from a drawing by 


JACKSON, price 24s. 


Among the numerous friends and patrons of the Sculptor, of whom curious 
anecdotes are recorded in this work, will be found—George III.—The Princess 
of Wales—Lord Londonderry—the Earl of Besborough—Lord Coleraine— 
Lord Mansfield—Sir N. Dance Holland—Sir Robert and Lady Strange—Sir 
W. Staines—Sir P. Lely—Sir Joshua Reynolds—Colonel Hamilton—Colonel 
King—Mr. Pitt—Mr. Fox—Mr. Whitbread—Mr. and Mrs. Garrick—Mrs. 
Siddons—Mr. Coutts—Barry—Charles Bannister—Seward—Sterne— Hogarth 
—Wilkes—Fielding—Dr. Johnson—Dr. Goldsmith—Dr. Burney—Dr. Walcot 
—G. Stevens—Cibber—Gainsborough—Mr. Payne Knight— Mrs. Radcliffe— 
Miss Hawkins—Mrs. Carter—Mrs. Thrale—Mr. Boswell, &c. &c. 


“ The publication which has given us so much amusement is ‘ Nollekens and his Times.’ 
it is not merely the piquancy of its style which diverts us, it is the novelty and character 
which keep us in a roar of mirth. Every body should read it.”—John Bull. 

«A delightful book. It is a treasure of good things, of strokes of humour, traits of charac- 
ter, anecdotes of genius, manners of life; in short, it is a feast for the intellectual mar, a 
lounge for the idler.”—Spectator. 


XXVI. 


THE DUKE of ROVIGO’S MEMOIRS. 


The Fourtu and ConcLupInc VoLUME, comprising the period of the 
BarTLE OF WATERLOO, and the Envrry of the ALurEs into Paris. In 
8vo. 16s. French 14s. 


«« These Memoirs are invaluable.” — Literary Gazette. 

“ The Duke’s Memoirs possess much of the dignity and importance of history, and will take 
their enduring place in all historical libraries, when other perishable memoirs of the day sha 
have sunk into oblivion.”—New Monthly Magazine. 





IMPORTANT WORKS PUBLISHED 


XXVII. 


A VIEW OF THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 


As it relates to Ireland. By SIR FRANCIS W. MACNAGHTEN, of 
Upper Clogher, in the County of Antrim, and Roepark, in the County of 
Derry, Ireland. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


XXVIII. 
MASSANIELLO ; or THE REVOLT OF NAPLES. 
By SIR JOHN DEAN PAUL, Bart. 8vo. 2s. 

XXIX. 
BABYLON the GREAT, or MEN and THINGS in the 


BRITISH CAPITAL. 
Second Edition, with Additions, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

“ These volumes treat of all subjects connected with London, from the ‘ forest of masts’ in 
the river, to the elegance of the Corporation---from the Chapel of St. Stephen’s, to the steam- 
press in Printing-House Square---men, women, books and newspapers---every thing in and 
about London that is worthy of notice in an intellectual point of view. Nothing escapes the 
eye and the lash of the critic ; he insinuates himself into coteries, and collects their foibles---- 
he examines men of every grade and class with an inquisitorial precision, as if he stopped the 
passengers in the street, one by one, and, after putting his interrogatories, sat down to sum up 
the general character. All this is done with an air of philosophical truth, a certain gravity 
and sedateness, that impart a high tone of moral excellence to the production. He has studied 
the character of London and Londoners with acuteness. We think there is no doubt that the 


Author is a Scotchman, but be he who he may he has produced two volumes that are highly 
creditable to his genius.”’---Atlas. 


XXX. 
A SECOND JUDGMENT of BABYLON the GREAT : 
or MORE MEN and THINGS in the BRITISH CAPITAL. 
ConrEents :—Babylonian Law.—The Courts.—Chancery.—John _Doe.— 


Real cause of Suicides.—John Bull's Castle.—Who may legally break into it. 
—Babylonian Banking.—Bank of England.—Scotch System.—Stock Ex- 
change.—-What it is, and what it does.—Hells.—Who attend them.—Their 
attractions.—Chances of the Games.—Scenes that have taken place.—The 
Fancy and their Haunts.-—Theatres.—Wise men of Babylon.—Architects of 
Babylon.—Ways and Sub-ways.—Jobbing System.—Mr. Macadam.—Babylo- 
nian Iniquities, &c. &c. In 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


XXXI. 


THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 
SECOND SERIES. 
Contents :—Reginald Heber.—A Country Curate’s Pilgrimage.— Lora 


Lanberris.—The Modern Moloch.—My Predecessors.—Ashbourne.—Dr. Haw- 
ker, a Sketch, &c. &c. In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


** A work possessed of much interest and powers of entertainment.”—Literary Gazette. 


XXXII. 


THE BALL: OR A GLANCE AT ALMACKS. 
In post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Among many distinguished personages of whom curious anecdotes and parti- 
culars are given in this work, connected with that fashionable accomplishment 
—dancing—may be enumerated ; His present Majesty—The late Duke and 
Duckess of Devonshire—The Duke and Duchess of Rutland—The late Lord 
Sandwich— Signor Antonio—M. le Picq—Monsieur Mesnoyer—D’Egville— 
Signor Gallini—Vestris—M. Marcel—Sir C. Hatton, &c., &c. 





DURING THE PRESENT SEASON. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


XXXIITI. 


THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S NARRA- 
TIVE of the LATE WAR in the PENINSULA. 
The THIRD EDITION, dedicated by permission to HIS MAJESTY. 


Comprising the Correspondence of many distinguished Officers with the Author. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 31s. 6d. 


“ We have read nothing descriptive of any portion of the Peninsular War at all to be com- 
pared, in point of interest and important information, with the volumes now before us. This 
Narrative bids fair to take its place among the few works which are destined to survive the 
age in which they were compiled.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


XKXIV. 


NARRATIVE OF TWELVE YEARS’ MILITARY 
ADVENTURE in Turee Quarters of the GLoBE: 

Or Memorrs of an Or FIcER who served in the Armies of his Majesty and of 

the East India Company ; comprising an account of the early Military Career 


of the Duke of Wellington in India, and his last Campaign in the Spanish Pe- 
ninsula and the South of France. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


«* A valuable body of information upon the course of the British army in India, in Spain 
and the South of France.’’—Atlas. 


XXXV. 


THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 


A SERIES of TALES. By the Author of the “ SuspatTERN.” In 3vols 
post 8vo. 1/7. 11s. 6d. 


ConTENTS.—The Gentle Recruit—A Day on Neutral Ground—Saratoga— 
Maida—A Pyrenean Adventure—The Rivals. 


** These volumes well sustain the reputation of their author ; full of the same vivid deliuea- 
tions which make his narrations seem so actual; the same picturesque description, and the 
same soldier-like spirit which embodies the best remains of chivalry.”—Edinburgh Literary 
Gazette. 


XXXVI. 


MEMOIRS of the WAR IN SPAIN. 
By MARSHAL SUCHET, DUKE D'ALBUFERA. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. portrait, 24s. French 2ls. 


«« These volumes possess many attractions for the professional reader, and are written in a 
style calculated to convey a very lively impression of all the scenes and actions in which their 
celebrated author distinguished himeelf.”"—Monthly Review. 


XXXVII. 
FACTS RELATING TO THE CAPTURE OF 


WASHINGTON ; 


In reply to some statements contained in the Memoirs of ApMInaL Sir 
Grorce Cocxsurn, G.C.B. By the Officer serving as Quarter-Master- 
General with the Forces engaged. In 8vo. !s. 6d. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY WORKS. 


X XXVIII. 
THE NAVAL OFFICER: 
Or SceNnEs and ADVENTURES in the Life of Franx MitpMay. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. Gd. 


“« This is the most seamanlike composition that has yet issued from the press, We recoar 
mend it to all who ‘live at home at ease,’ and need scarcely say that no man-of-war’s-man 
should remain an hour without it.”—Atlas. 


“ The sea-scenes are admirably executed. They present some of the most effective paint 
ings we ever witnessed,”—Monthly Review. 


XXXIX. 


TALES OF MILITARY LIFE. 


By the Author of the ‘“‘ Mizrrrary Sketcu Boox.” Containing Van- 
deleur and Gentleman Gray. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ The military are bivouacked in the heart of society; they are constantly in the centre of 
its gaieties ; the sharers alike of the joys and the perils of life. Their progress is full of diver- 
sity, and their adventures are equally tinged with the marvellous, the pathetic, and the hu- 
morous, Qur author has profited by his opportunities, and seems as much at his ease among 
the Guerillas, and spoliated vineyards of Spain, as when he sketches the domestic doings in 
the pleasant summer-qnarters at Bath.” —Atlas. 


XL. 


SAILORS AND SAINTS. 


By the Authors of the “*Navat Sxetcu Boox.” Second Edition. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“*« While reading ‘ Sailors and Saints’ the floor of our room has seemed to reel; we have 
fancied we have felt the salt spray of the sea on our face—-so completely have we been ab- 
sorbed in the graphic descriptions and living presentments before us.”—United Service 
Journal. 


XLI. 


TALES of a VOYAGER to the ARCTIC OCEAN. 
Seconp Series. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


*« The lover of original and striking fiction, and of true descriptions of the geography and 
natural history of a wonderful and unfrequented part of the globe, where every object is ‘a 
marvel, and a mystery,’ cannot but esteem as a valuable accession to his library the ‘ Tales of 

Voyager to the Arctic Ocean.”——-New Monthly Magazine. 


XLil. 


STORIES OF WATERLOO. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


XLII. 
THE NAVAL SKETCH BOOK. 


Third Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with 12 Plates. (Nearly ready.) 





WORKS OF FICTION. 


XLII. 
DEVEREUX. 
By the Author of “ Peruam” and “Tue Disownep.” In 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 


‘“* The novel before us is truly a great work.”—Literary Gazette. 


XLIil. 


PELHAM, or the ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN. 


By the Author of “THe Disownep.” The Third Edition, Revised. 
In 3 vols. pust 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


* In the order of Novels of Fashionable Life we never expected to see a production of the 
talent and utility of ‘ Pelham,’ which immeasurably excels all other performances of the same 
genus. The appearance of such a book is the outward and visible sign of an improvement, 
which we hail with delight in the rising generation.”— Examiner. 


XLIV. 


THE DISOWNED. 
By the Authorof “ Petnam.” Third Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


“ If * Pelham’ justly raised for its author a very high character, the ‘ Disowned’ will raise 
it far higher.”—Literary Cazette. 

* As regards style, sentiment, and character, we know not where to find its equal among 
the Novels of the present day.”—Sun. 


XLV. 
THE NEW FORKEST. 
A Novel, by the Author of “ BrampiteTYE House,” &c. In 3° vols. 
post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


XLVI. 
TRAITS OF TRAVEL; or TALES OF MEN AND 
CITIES. 
Re the Author of “ Hicu-ways and By-ways.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
3ls. 6d. 


*« Mr. Grattan has brought the imagination of the Novelist to the materials of the traveller 
—he has sat down by the hearth—he knows the home—the habits of the people he describes.” 
Literary Gazette. 


XLVII. 
OLD-COURT. 
A Novet. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 


XLVIII. 
THE ADVENTURES of a KING'S PAGE. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“If you would know whether virtues or vices keep a man farthest from a Court, go te 


Court and learn.”’—Winter’s Tale. 


“These volumes are amongst the most amusing and interesting that we have seen.”—Court 
Journal. 


XLIX. 
SIR PHILIP GASTENEYS, or MEMOIRS of a 
MINOR. 
By SIR ROGER GRESLEY, Barr. In post 8vo., &s. 6d. 








10 WORKS OF FICTION PUBLISHED 


Le 


THE DAVENELS; or a CAMPAIGN of FASHION 
IN DUBLIN. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


LI. 


BLUE-STOCKING HALL. 
A Novet. Second Edition. In 3 vols. post. 8vo. 27s. 


“‘ The Novel of ‘ Blue-Stocking Hall’ forms an agreeable contrast to the generality of works 
of fiction. It is designed to inculcate, in the shape of a pleasing fiction, the various duties of 
domestic life ; and is interspersed with many judicious remarks on love, marriage, education, 
celibacy, establishment in the world, morals, and manners. It appears to have been the in- 
tention of the authoress to produce a work which every mot. « i:should possess, and which 
every daughter should read.” 


LIl. 


GRANBY. 
A Novet. Third Edition. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 


LIII. 


RICHELIEU, a TALE of the COURT of FRANCE. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 


“ This Work exhibits the contentions and convulsions that agitated France, at a most strik- 
ing and eventful period. The anxieties and alarms of the court are very vividly described at a 
most interesting crisis; and the policy and ambition of one of the most daring and unprin- 
cipled ministers of the French monarchy are ably drawn. The character of the Count de 
Blenau is sketched with a masterly hand; his firm and intrepid bearing under the most fear- 
ful circumstances cannot be sufficiently admired, and the many extraordinary situations to 
which he is exposed create an intense interest.”—Morning Journal. 


LIV. 


THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 


“ It bears evidence of being written by a person well acquainted with the upper circles of 
life----a spirited and agreeable production for the lovers of light reading.””—Literary Gazette. 


LV. 


WALDEGRAVE. 
A Novet. In3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 


LVI. 
GERALDINE of DESMOND; or IRELAND in the 


REIGN of ELIZABETH. 
An Historicat Romance. In 3 vols. post. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LVII. 


ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. 


By the Authoress of “ Huncartan Taxes.” In 3 vols. post. 8vo. J1. 11s. 6d. 


ConTENTS :—The Maid of Honour—The Bride of Zante—The Court at 
Tunbridge—The Soldier-Priest—The Princess’s Birth-day—The Hindoo Mo- 
ther—The Queen of May, &c. 


“ The present production, although a less aspiring performance, is, in our estimation, su- 


perior to the Hungarian Tales, in the chief qualities of strong contrast, character, and descrip- 
tion.” —Atlas, 


“ These volumes combine a great deal both to amuse and instruct.”—Literary Gazette. 








DURING THE PRESENT SEASON. 11 


LVILI. 


RYBRENT DE CRUCE. 


A Novet. In 3 vols. post &vo. 28s. 6d. 
** This Novel isone of the most intelligent and interesting that the season has produced.” 
Court Journal. 


LIX. 


THE SECTARIAN ; or the CHURCH and the MEET- 
ING HOUSE, 
A Novet. In 8 vols. post 8vo, 27s. 


“ It might be supposed, from the title of this Work, that its subject was one of religious 
controversy. This, however, is not the case, as it contains much light and agreeable reading.” 


Lx. 


STRATTON HILL, a TALE of the CIVIL WARS. 


By the Author of “ Lerrers from the East,” “ Tates of the West 
of ENctanp,” &c. In3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“ Very elegantly written----a spirited and stirring memoir of a most exciting period, and 
finely descriptive of Cornwall, its manners, and characters.”—Literary Gazette. 


LXI. 


ECARTE; or the SALONS of PARIS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 


‘The Novel under this title must not be considered a3 a fiction, It was sketched in the 
midst of the dissipated scenes which form its subject. We are assured that imagination bas 
not been called in aid; for every incident and scene was witnessed, and every character is 


from the life.’”—Globe. 
LXII. 


SALATHIEL; a STORY of the PAST, the PRE- 
SENT, and the FUTURE. 
New Edition, Revised, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

“One of the most splendid productions among works of fiction that the age has brought 
forth.”—Atheneum. 

** We have risen from the perusal of the volumes before us just as we have felt after losing 
ourselves in the absorbing interest of Shakspeare’s finest tragedy. Every page is instinct with 
the energy of passion, or with some glowing picture of romantic grandeur-—-the tender, the 
affecting, and the pathetic ; the ardent, the heroic, the devoted ; all that can excite the highest 
and most dramatic of our feelings. There is, we will venture to predict, in Salathiel, the 


germ of perpetuity ; it is not destined, like other works of imagination, to be read and forgot- 
ten.”’---Gentleman’s Magazine. 


LXIIlI. 


CORRAMAHON and the NORTHERNS of 1798. 


A Series of Tales, by the Author of “* To-pay in IRELAND.” Dedicated 
to the Marauis of Lanpspown. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d, 

“ Of all the Novelists who have made Ireland the scene of their narratives, the author of 
this work appears to have been the most successful.”---London Weekly Review. 


LXIV. 


THE CARBONARO. A PIEDMONTESE TALE. 
By the DUKE DE LEVIS. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


“« The story of ‘ The Carbonaro’ is of a most extraordinary nature. All the actors who 
figure in it are real personages under disguised names. This production will at length enable 
the reader to comprehend the nature of that Society, (the Carbonari) whose hidden agency 
has spread so widely in every state in modern Europe.” 





WORKS OF FICTION PUBLISHED 


LXV. 


TALES OF PASSION. 
By the Author of “*‘ Gitsert Earve.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
ConTENTs:—Lord Lovel’s Daughter—The Bohemian—Second Love. 
‘* This work is devoted to the developement of the passions----those masters and mysteries of 
our nature.”—Literary Gazette. 


LXVI. 


RANK AND TALENT. 
A Novet. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 


““ We recommend this book to our readers. They will find it very lively and amusing, 
written in a peculiarly quaint and dry style, and exhibiting unusual sagacity in the sketches of 
character.”— Athenzeum. 


LXVII. 


ZILLAH; a TALE of the HOLY CITY. 


By the Author of “ BramBLetTyE House,” &c. &c. Second Edition. 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


* Viewing it as a work of information on a most interesting subject, presented in a very 
agreeable form, we recommend its perusal to all persons of leisure. The religious world espe- 
cially ought to congratulate themselves on its appearance: they are usually debarred from the 
pleasure of reading works of imagination ---here is one which might be preached trom ihe pul- 
pit; it is a‘ sacred performance.’ It may throw light upon the Scriptures; it may evea make 
the searching of them a lighter task ; while the most scrupulous reader cannot coademn the 
author for having rashly or profanely approached subjects: which he might deem could not be 
handled without impiety in a work of fiction.”—Spectator. 

« The attractions of this work are uncommon and manifold.”—Atheneum. 


LXVIII. 


THE CASTILIAN; a SPANISH TALE. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


« The incidents are rich in interest, the story well managed, and the characters well «rawn.’ 
—Times. 


LXIX. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Selected from the original Oriental MS. by JOSEPH VON HAMMER, 
and now first translated into English by the Rev. Groncre Lamp. Second 
Edition, with six Plates. In 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. Canvas Lettered, 18s. 


LXX. 


TALES of WOMAN, illustrative of the FEMALE 
CHARACTER. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Contents :—The Wife.—The Mother.—The Daughter, &c. 

** These ‘ Tales of Woman’ do credit to the sex, and deserve well of the gallant and the 
polite.”--—Literary Gazette. 

** Since the ‘ Legende of Good Women,’ written by glorious old Chaucer, we do not recol- 
lect any series of Tales which has for its sole object the illustration of the many virtues and 
charms of the female sex, though, if ever the arduous occupations of authorship could cease to 


be toilsome and become actually fascinating, it must be in the prosecution of such a theme.”-- 
New Monthly Magazine. 













DURING THE PRESENT SEASON. * 


LXXI, 


THE MAN OF TWO LIVES. 


A Narrative, written by Himserr. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
«« Whether this be, or be not, I’ll not swear.”-—-Shakspeare. 


* The subject of this very extraordinary narrative, consists of the history of an individua 
who is conscious of a previous state of existence, and who, becoming acquainted with the 
friends ef his former self, some of whom he had deeply injured, is enabled, in his second life, 
to make atonement for his errors. The idea is unquestionably original and striking, and gives 
rise to many curious incidents and effects.” 

“* «The Man of Two Lives,’ is the most curious in design of all the fictions of the day.”--- 
New Monthly Magazine. 


LXXxII. 


TALES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


ConTENTS :—The Englishman's Tale-—The Wallachian’s Tale.—The Cap- 
tain’s Tale-—The Augustine’s Tale.—The Englishwoman’s Tale.—The Spa- 
niard’s Tale —The Italian’s Tale, &c. &c. Second Edition. In 3 vals. post 
8vo. 31s 6d. 


“* These Tales are such as only genius of the highest order could have conceived. They con- 
tain many lessons of practical wisdom, and enforce many moral and religious traths.’’--.-Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 


“« These Tales are now generally understood to he from the powerful pen of the author of 
* Salathiei.” They exhibit a succession of richly-coloured pictures in the magic lantern of in 
vention.”----Literary Gazette. 


LXXIIl. 


THE PROTESTANT; a TALE of the REIGN of 
QUEEN MARY. 


By the Authoress of ‘“¢‘ De Forx,” and “ THe WuitEe Hoops.” In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
« A well-timed, efficient, and valuable performance.”—La Belle Assemblée. 


“The incidents of the tale follow one another in breathless rapidity, according to the hurried 
and fearful nature of the times which they illustrate.’’----New Monthly Magazine. 


LXXIV. 


LIFE IN INDIA, or the ENGLISH at CALCUTTA. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 


« A temperately written and well-sustained work of fiction. These volumes embrace, with 
striking felicity, the immense range of country situated on either side of the Ganges, nearly up 
as far as the Himalaya Mountains.’’----San. 


LXXV. 


THE ANGLO-IRISH, or LOVE and POLITICS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


« We can confidently recommend the ‘ Anglo-Irish’ as a work of wit, interest, and instruc- 
tion. It would do no discredit to the romantic genius of the author of ‘ Waverley.’”---Exa- 
miner. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, 
AND NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 


I. 
THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 
GARRICK, Esq. with the most eminent Persons of his Time. 


Il. 
THE MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY’S NARRA- 
TIVE of the WAR in GERMANY and FRANCE in 1813 and 1814. 4to. 


ill. 
THE EXCLUSIVES! a Novel. 
In 3 vols. 


Iv. 
The CORRESPONDENCE and DIARY of PHILIP 
DODDRIDGE, D.D. 
Edited from the Originals, by his Great Grandson Joun DopprinpGE 
Humpureys, Ese. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


Vv. 
PRIVATE MEMOIRS of the COURT of LOUIS XVIII. 
By a Lapy. 2 vols, 8vo. 


vi. 
TRAVELS in BABYLONIA, CHALDEA, &c. 
By CAPTAIN MIGNAN. 8vo. Plates. 


Vil. 
STORIES OF A BRIDE, 
By the Author of the ‘Mummy.’ 3 vols. 
VIII. 


TRAVELS in MEXICO in 1826, 7, and 8. 


By Lieut. R. W. H. — R.N. 8vo. Plates. 


TALES of a TIME. 
By the Author of * Blue — Hall.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of SIR JAM 2S CAMPBELL, of 
ARDKINGLAS. Written by — 2 vols. 8vo., with a Portrait. 


THE iia > WORKS of the Rev. GEORGE 
ROLY. — post 8vo. 


THE DIARY of Dr. EDMUND CALAMY, from the 
Original MS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
XIII. 


THE BORDERERS, 
A New American Tale. By the Author of the ‘Spy,’ the ‘Red Rover,’ &c. 3 vols. 


XIV. 
TALES of the CLASSICS. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


XV. 
THE BEAUTIES of the COURT of CHARLES II. 
3 the —— of the ‘ Diary of an Ennuyée.’ Nos. 4 and 5, which complete 
the wor 
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STANDARD MEDICAL WORKS, 


” RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILSON’ (late'Callow and Wilsow), 16, Printés Street, Soho, London, 


In‘8vo. with Plates, price 7s, 6d. boards. 


“A MANUAL of the ANATOMY, PHY- 
SIOLOGY, ant DISEASES of the EYE, and 
its Appendages. By S. J. STRATFORD, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
late of the Westminster Eye Infirmary, and 
Surgean to the Worcester Dispensary for Dis- 
eases of the Eye. The following recommend 
ations of this work have already appeared :-— 

“ The Anatomy and Physiology of the Eye is perspi- 
cuous end accurate, and the description of the nerve of 
the eye and its appendages is excellent, The werk is 
evidently the production of a practical man who writes 
from what be has seen; Stafents. will find it a asefal 
work.” — Lancet , 

“ Mr Stratford's work is fall of practical information 
Itis a mocrum in Parvo.” —Medical & Surgical Journal. 

“ All the lectarers on Diseases pf the Eye in Loadon 
recommend Mr. Stratford’s late work to their pupils, 
Mr Lawrence, Mr. Guthrie, and Mr Wardrop, speak in 
high terms of recommendation of it; ard we have no 
hesitation in asserting that it wil) become a standard 
= = Diseases of the Eye.”—Monthly Gazette of 

th. 


Fourth Edition, price 5s. with the addition of 
nearly One Hundred Modern Recipes, 


THE NEW MEDICO-CIIIRURGICAL 
PHARMACOPGIA, containing Preseriptions 
of the most eminent Surgeons of Europe and 
America, with Practical Remarks on each, and 
the particular Mode of usiug them by the Pre- 
scribers ; a Table of Diseases, with Reference 
to Remedies, &. &c. By a LATE HOSPI- 
TAL SURGEON and LECTURER. 

“The new Medico-Chirurgical Pharmacopeia is a 
work highly creditable to ‘yourself. and will prove very 
usefu! to the Public.”—Sir Astley Cooper to the Author. 

“ tis in fact the most valaable practical Work that 
has issued from the press for many years, and will prove 
a most useful Guide for Medical Practitioners in ge- 
neral.”—Monthly Gazette of Health. 

“ Its execution is creditable to the Author. It will 
be found useful to the classes in the Profession for which 
it is intended,” —Lendon Medical Repository. 


Dedicated to Sir Anthony Carlisle, price 3s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the pecu- 
liar Tonic Properties of the ROUND-LEAF 
CORNEL (Cornus Circinata); with full Di- 
rections for its use in Cases of Debility of the 
Stemach, and other Local as well as General 
Debility from Intemperance, residence in a 
Tropical Climate, of breaking up of the Con- 
stitution ; with an account of the Antispasmodic 
Properties of the Lobelia Inflata, a most effi- 
cacious Remedy for Asthma, with Directions 
for its Use, &c.&c. By J. H. Robinson, M.D. 
of St. Croix. 


THE MONTHLY GAZETTE OF PRAC- 
TICAL MEDICINE. 


A Namber of this Work (first instituted 
under the title of Gazette of Health) is pub- 
lished on the first day of every month, at the 
price of Is. ‘The principal objects of this 
Journal, which is supported by the leading 
Physicians, Surgeons, Apothecaries, Chemists, 
and Men of general Scientific attainments in 
Europe, are to give, in a concentrated state, 
not only original communications of real merit, 
but the medieal facts, or information of real 
practical utility, which appear in the Periodical 
Journals, or Publications of individuals of the 


different countries of Europe, America, and 
of Asia; au account ‘of all. new D $ 
in any of the departments of Medicine, and to 
expose the imposture and traffic of regular and 
irregular Quacks and Bookmakers; the com- 
position of advertized and popular Remedies. 
Hach number ‘will contain a price current of 
Drugs to Apothecaries, with ‘the variations in 
the Drug Market; a Biographical Sketch of.a 
leading Member of the Profession, a List of all 
New Publications on any branch of the healing 
art, with remarks on their merits. In conduct- 
ing this work, the editors hope every page will 
afford evidenee that they are not influenced by 
party spirit, or any other motive than to com- 
municate information of reql practical value, 
either to the Physician, Surgeon, Apothecary, 
or Chemist. The nameofthe Monthly Gazette 
of Practical Medicine will be adopted only as 
a second title till the present volume is - 
pleted, when that of the Gazette of Health will 
be discontinued. 


A new Edition, being the \5th, considerably 

| enlarged, price t2s. bds. (embractng an account 

of all new Remedies and other Distoveries in 
Medicine.) 


THE MEDICAL GUIDE, for the use of 
Heads of Families, Junior Practitioners, ec. 
| In addition to a eompleje modern Dispensatory, 
with upwards of three hundred of the most ap- 
proved Prescriptions, and Practical Lostructions 
for the prevention of the Diseases incident to the 
human frame, and for the Medical and Dietetic 
treatment of their different stages ip different 
constitutions, this edition contains the mest 
effectual modes of treating casesof emergency, 
in which theaid should be speedy to be effectual, 
as puisons, suspended animation, wounded blood 
vessels, fits, &c. the physical and medical ma- 
nagement of infants, practical dissertations ea 
diet, as applicable to the various periodsof life, 
on temperaments, habits, peculiarities, exercise, 
clothing, bathing, the intluence of passions of 
| the mind on disease and health, the modus 
operandi, or explanation of the rationale of the 
operation of the various classes of remedies, 
proper examination of patients, &c, the whole 
interspersed with cautiouary remarks. 

By RICHARD REECE, M.D., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Author of a 
Practical Treatise on the Management of the 
Stomach and Bowels, &c. &c. 


“* Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide, whether considered as 
@ practical or scientific performance, is by far the best 
work of the kind extant, Instead of the common-place 
and gratuitous observations, asually abounding in popular 

| productions, the Medical Guide does not falsify its nomi- 
nai designation, but is a truly valuable director ; con- 
taining a vast store of important fucts and judicious 

| remarks, serving as an able and useful Guide to Medical 
practice, whether domestic or professional. Its intrinsic 
worth is too evident not to be readily perceived, and its 
practical advantages canoot fail to be appreciated.” — 
Dr. Kinglake on stic Medicine, 1828. 

“ The Medical Guide. by Dr. Reece, is, in fact, the 
only work that has appeared fordomestic reference from 
a Physician of experience ; and we boldly assert that, to 
the Profession as well as to general reeders, it will prove 
amore useful and scientific practical guide than any 
svete of Medicive that has been published in Serpe 

e have thus candidly and freely expressed our opin 
of this work, because attempts have lately been made .to 
palm some miserabie compilations on the public by 

friendly critiosms, clearly written by men ignorant of 
med.cine-”—John Bull, - 21, lees. ' 





“MEDICAL WORKS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY JOHN WILSON. 


Volume I. price £1. 16s. in extra boards, of 
FLORA MEDICA; 


Containing eighty-four coloured Delineations 
of the various Medicinal Plants admitted into 
the three British Pharmacopeias; with their 
Natural History, Botanical Descriptions, Me- 
dical and Chemical Properties, &c. &c.—The 
first four numbers of Vol. II. are published, and 
the succeeding numbers will appear monthly. 


“I have perused the first volume of the 
Flora Medica, the plates of which are correctly 
executed, and the subject matter highly credit- 
able to the Editors, I shall feel great satisfac- 
tion in recommending it to the Medical Pupil, 
and shall be always inost happy to forward the 
useful object of your work.”’— Extract of aletter 
from John Frost, Esq. F. L. 8. Director of the 
Medico-Botanical Society of London, Lecturer 
on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital, &c. &c. 

**I have inspected the drawings in the three 
first numbers of the Flora Medica; the deli- 
neations are beautiful specimens of the Litho- 
graphic art, and dotanically correct. As com- 
prising perfect representations of the plants, 
the work must behighly valuable to the medical 
botanist ; while its extreme low price renders 
it accessible to all.’’—Extract of a letter from 
Robert Sweet, Esq. F. L. S. Author of Hortus 
Britannicus, British Flower Garden, &c. &c. 

“This monthly illustration of the natural 
history and general properties of medicinal 
plants maintains its previous character in every 
respect—the analytical department is conducted 
with considerable judgment, and the chemical 
explanations, with the properties and uses of 
the various plants, form a most useful, and at 
the same time, a most entertaining subject to 
the man of science, as well as to the profes- 
sional reader,’’— Weekly Times. 

“The present work is illustrated by Litho- 
graphic drawings, beautiful as a specimen of 
the art, and accurate in all the most important 
particulars, at one half the price of other works 
ov the same subject. It is a well executed 
work, and if the succeeding numbers should 
equal the first, we have no doubt it will receive, 
as it deserves, the warm support of the profes- 
sion generally.’’—Dissector, No. 6. 

**We heartily wish the editors of this work 
success in their undertaking, for if we take the 
first numbers as a specimen of what is to come, 
their labours must be highly appreciated by the 
medical botanist. The delineations are well 
finished, and are calculated to convey a very 
natural idea of the characters of the plants 
which they are intended to represent.” 

Medical Repository, Dec. 1827. 


Hocsen’s Anatomical Tables of 
the Human Gravid Uterus, in Two Classes, 
containing 27 coloured plates, large folio ; with 
a Treatise on Midwifery, which contaius Re- 
ferences to the Anatomical Tables, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE’s Treatise on Rup- 
tures, &c. Fourth Edition, revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, Svo. boards, I6s. 


Brees Practical Inquiry into 
Disordered Respiration, &c. Fifth Edition, 
corrected and improved, 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 

UNDERWOOD’s Treatise on the 
Diseases of Children, &c. Eighth Edition, 
revised and corrected by Dr. Merriman, 8vo. 
boards, 16s.—Also, by the same Author, 

A Treatise on the Disorders of 
Childhood, &c. adapted to Domestic Use, 3 vol. 
12ino. boards, 16s. 6d. 

MERRIMAN’s Synopsis of Diffi- 
cult Parturition, with Practical Remarks on the 
Management of Labours. Fourth Edition, 
with six plates, 8vo. 12s, 

An Essay on the Mechanism of 
Parturition, by Professor Naegele, translated 
from the German by Dr. Rigby, 12ino. bds. 5s. 

CHURCHILL’s Treatise on Acu- 
puncturation, with Directions for its Use in the 
Cure of Gout, Rheumatism, &c. &c. with an 
Appendix, 12mo. boards, 7s. 

RIGHT’S Plain Advice for all 
classes of Deaf Persons, &c. 12mo. boards, 
5s.—Also, by the same Author, 

An Address to Persons Afflicted 
with Deafness, particularly Nervous Deafness, 
&c, 12mo. boards, 4s. 

CopPpELAND’s Observations on the 
Symptoms and Treatment of the Diseased 
Spine, &c. 8vo. boards, 6s.— Also, by the same, 

Observations on the Principal 
Diseases of the Rectum and Anus, &c. Syo. 
boards, 7s. 

WaITE’s Surgeon-Dentist’s Ma- 
nual, 12mo. boards, 5s. 6d. 

CUTHBERTSON’s Practical Elec- 
tricity and Galvanism, &c. Second Edition, il- 
lustrated with nine copper-plates, 8vo. bds. 12s, 

SANDERS’s Manuale Medicum; 
or a Medica! Pocket Book for the Use of Stu- 
dents, 12mo. boards, 5s. 

The Anatomy of the Brain, 
adapted to the Use of Students, &c. 12mo. 
boards, 4s, 

BucHAn’s Symptomatology ; or, 
the Art of detecting Disease, &c. 12mo. bds. 
5s. 6d 

VENUS SINE CONCUBITU, nun- 
quam aliud natura aliud sapientia dixit. Editio 
altera, 12mo. boards, 4s. 6d. 

CALVERT’s Treatise on Heemor- 
rhoids or Piles, Strictures, or other important 
Diseases of the Rectum and Anus, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Hooper’s Anatomical Plates of 
the Bones and Muscles, diminished from Albi- 
nus, for the Use of Students in Anatomy, and * 
Artists, 12mo. 7s.—Also, by the same, : 

Anatomical Plates of the Thoracic 
and Abdominal Viscera, &c. 12mo. sewed, 5s. 

Anatomical Plates of the Bones 
and Museles of the Extremities, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 



















































“ This is the closest imitation of nature that 
can possibly be effected on paper. Each mus- 
cle, coloured and proportioned, can be raised, 
as in dissection, exposing layer after layer, 
the various strata, till we come to the bone. 
The plan is exceedingly ingenious, and the 
execution highly meritorious.’’—Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Review. : 

“The plan adopted by Mr. Tuson is entirely 
new; the muscles are represented in layers, as 
they appear on dissection, so that in raising 
the upper layer, the second is exposed, and on 
elevating it, the third, or those in contact with 
the bone. The figure, situation, attachment, 
and insertion of each muscle, are as satisfac- 
torily shewn asin the dissecting room. The 
surgeon in the country may go over the muscles 
of the body without much loss of time, and 
fancy himself in the dissecting room."’—Gazette 
of Health. 




























































































* We have already, on several occasions, had 
reason to speak favourably of Mr. 'Tuson ; on 
the present occasion, we cannot resist the plea- 
sure of expressing the very high opinion we 
eutertain of his ability, ingenuity and industry. 
These plates do him credit; they are happily 
conceived, and as happily executed. To the 
student we recommend the work, as serving all 
that such delineations can—the assisting, not 
the superseding of dissection.’’—Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Review. 

“ These plates must not be regarded as mere 
drawings or paintings, but as dissections of 
drawings ; aud in point of accuracy and utility, 
are second only to actual dissections of the 
human body. e feel no hesitation in saying, 




















“ This is the most complete epitome of mo- 
dern anatomy that has appeared in this country. 
It is exactly that kind of work we required 
when we studied anatomy in the dissecting 
room of Bartholomew's Hospital, under Mr. 
Abernethy, and the work we would place in 
the hands ofa person who wishes to understand | 
the anatomy of the human body.” —Gasette of 
Health, 

“The plan of the present compendium is 
new, and its execution good. To the student 
attending the hospitals and lecture rooms, the 
work will. be useful, being readily carried in 
- hand.or the pocket.”"— Medico. Chirurgical 

ten, 


















































MEDICAL WORKS, RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY JOHN WILSON, 
TUSON’S ANATOMICAL DISSECTED PLATES, 


Just Published, (Second Edition), price £2. 8s. plain—£3. 12s. colowred, 


A NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MYOLOGY, 
Illustrated by Plates on a peculiar construction ; coutaining, aud clearly demonstrat 
of the Muscles in the Human Body, in Layers, as they appear on Dissection; -by E. 

Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, Surgeon to the Middlesex Infirmary, &c. &c. 





, the whole 
. Tuson, 





rately lithographed, are cut out, and arranged 
Stratum super stratum, in their proper situations 
on the bone, so as clearly to demonstrate their 
origins, insertions, positions, shapes, &c., thus 
forming, next to actual dissection, the most 
ready and actual method of learning the human 
body.” —Vide Lancet, vol. xi. p. 332. 

** We can safely recommend these plates of 
Mr. Tuson’s to the notice of the student. The 
different layers of muscles, their origins and 
insertions, are ingeniously and accurately dis- 
played, and that ina manner, which must recal 
to the memory of the young anatomist, more 
vividly than common plates can do, the myolo- 
gical labours in the dissecting room. They 
also form an excellent prelude to dissection.”"— _ 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

“* The plan is altogether good, and very cle- 
verly executed, and the medical student cannot 


| put a more useful publication into his study.” — 
“In these plates, the muscles, being sepa- | Literary Gazette. 


Just Published, price £4. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO MYOLOGY, 


Illustrated by coloured Plates, ona peculiar construction, containing the Arteries, Veins, Nerves, 
and Lymphatics, the Abdominal and Thoracic Viscera, the Brain, the Ear, the Eye, &c. &c. 


12s., by the same author, 


that this work is evidently a performance of 
great labour, and that the manner in which it 
is executed, reflects infinite credit on the talents 
of the author.”’—Lancet. 

** To the student in anatomy this work will 
prove a most valuable desideratum, and even 
to the experienced surgeon, very useful for 
occasional reference, or for keeping up a know- 
ledge of the distribution of the arteries, veins, 
nerves, &c. The plan adopted by Mr. Tuson 
is original and very ingenious; and as to the 
accuracy of his delineation, we are confident it . 
will excite the admiration of every person 
minutely acquainted with the anatomy of the 
human frame.’’—Gasette of Health. 


Just Published, price 7s. 6d., bound, by the same author, 


A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF ANATOMY, 


Containing a correct and accurate Description of the Human Body. 


“ The author of this pocket compendium of 
anatomy (for such it literally is) is entitled to 
the thanks of all those practitioners in medical 
surgery, whose time, much occupied in practice, 
scarcely allows them sufficient opportunity for 
references to elaborate works; at the same 
time, Mr. Tuson, in this compendium, has so 
condensed important information, as to render 
his book valuable to all classes of the pro- 
fession,—we dare say none will be without it. 
To the non-professional man of science, who 
would wish to acquaint himself with a genera 
outline of the structure of the ‘human ma- 
chine,’ and there are many such, Mr. Tuson’s 
compendium is just the work we would recom- 
mend.’’— Weekly Pimes, March 22d, 1829. 


NEW THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
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By WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and CO. Ave-Maria-Lane, and Sold by all Booksellers, 
(PRICE ONE SHILLING) 


THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE, 


Embellished with finely engraved Portraits of 
ALL THE LONDON PERFORMERS. 


Almost every class of Society, from the man 
of Ton to the Mechanic, have their separate 
Magazine. 
in‘an age so teeming with Literary productions, 
and more especially in Periodicals, that the 
admirers of the Drama should be without any 
Work devoted to that subject. This is the 
more to be wondered at, when we consider not 
only the very great encouragement which the 
people of this kingdom afford, but the very 
great interest they take in all that concerns the 
Theatre. 

The Proprietors of the “ DRAMATIC MA- 
GAZINE,”’ feeling convinced of the utility, 
they may almost add, necessity, of a Publica- 
tion, the pages of which will be solely occupied 
with Theatrical business, have determined upon 
producing one which they trust will be found 
every way worthy of the favour and support 
of the Public. In addition, therefore, to the 
critical and other portion of the Literary de- 
partment (for which every exertion has been 
made to render it of the highest order), the 
Proprictors have arranged with Mr. Bussy to 
embellish their Publication with plates, taken 
from original drawings made and engraved by 
him, expressly for the “‘ Dramatic MaGa- 
ZINE;’’ so that each number will contain a 
Situation from the most successful Drama, 
embracing portraits of all the most popular 
Performers. From the numerous and varied 


productions of Mr. Busy, we presume that 
any eulogium on his talents would be unug- 


We have long been surprised, that | cessary.—The general arrangement of the Pub- 


lication will be as follows :— 

Acritical Review of the Performances that 
have taken place at ald the Metropoliian Thea- 
tres during the past month, 

A variety of Original Essays, and other 
papers, on, or relating to, the Drama, 

Miscellanies:—This depariment will be 
composed of a variety of Whimsical lucidents, 
Anecdotes, Adventures, Epigrams, Biographi- 
cal Sketches of all New Performers, and avy 
circumstauce that may occur, or has already 
occurred, atall likely to interest the Theatrical 
Public. 

Extracts from all New Pieces :—In addition 
to which some will occasionally be given from 
very scarce plays of our early Dramatists, with 
most of whose Writings the generality of the 
Public are but little acquainted. 

Provincial Intelligence :—Under this head 
will be given an account of all the Country 
Theatres of any note, by persons, most of 
whom are acquainted with the Proprietors, 
and whose communicatiuns may, therefore, be 
relied on for fidelity and correctuess. 

The Poetic Department, besides a variety 
of original matter, will contain all the Songs, 
&c, that are in vogue. 


Already Published, No. 1, containing Portraits of Farren and Liston as Charls 
the XUIth. and Adam Brock; 

Address, Theatrical Journal, Historical deduction of the British Drama, Miscellanies, Anecdotes, 
&c. The Modern English Opera, Provincial News, Anecdotes of the French Stage, Poetry, f 


Songs, &c. 


No. 2, containing Portraits of Mr. Young and Miss Phillips as Rienzi and Claudia; | 
Theatrical Journal, various Instances of the great estimation in which the Drama was held by 
the Ancients, Coincidences and Imitations among Dramatic Writers, Miscellanies, Memoir of f 
Miss Phillips, Anecdotes, Reviews, English Drama, Aucient and Modern Provincial lotelligenee, 


Poetry, Songs, &c. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Mr. E. W. TUSON delivers Three Courses of Lectures on ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and PATHOLOGY, during the Year, each Course commencing the first Monday in October, f 


February, and June, at half-past Two o’Clock, daily. 
THREE COURSES OF ANATOMICAL DEMONSTRATIONS, commencing 
In these Lectures, the Pupils are made thoroughly acquainted with Ostt 


Months above stated. 


in the: 


oLoey, before the Muscies are commenced; and should any part escape their recollection,é 
Recapitulation and Demoxstration follows, and thus the several parts composing the Huma 


Bedy are taught. 
Lectures takes place daily. 


Examination of the Pupils respecting the Parts described in the preceditt 


TERMS: Each Course of Lectares, with Demonstrations, Five Guineas. Perpetual, Fifteen Guineas. 
Pupils having evtered to other Lectures on Anatomy, perpetual, Ten Guineas. 
Mr. E. W. Tuson has a vacancy for an Apprentice, ora House Pupil, who will have t 
privilege to attend the Practice of one of the principal Hospitals, and a Dispensary, with # 


requisite Lectures, without additional Expense. 


For particulars, apply at Mr. E. W. Tusow’s residence, No- A , Howland Street, Fitzroy Square. 


Certificates of Atiendance on these Leetures ar 


Apothecaries’ Hail, 


received at the College af Surgeons 
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